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CHAPTER LIII.—A RUTHLESS SCHEME. 


WHILE these men were arguing 
thus (failing with all their ingen- 
uity perhaps, to hit upon the true 
state of the case) a scene which 
they would have been glad to 
behold was taking place some 
twenty miles away, and not far 
from the banks of the Ardon. 
Here. that river (on its way to 
join the Terek below Vladikaukaz) 
rushes through a rugged and deso- 
late country on the further side 
of Kazbek, where the fall of the 
land is towards the North, and 
the long shadows lie in snowy 
stripes, even to the suns of Mid- 
summer. This was the melan- 
choly spot where Rakhan owned 
that hunting-lodge, to which the 
poor Princess Oria had turned for 
refuge, when the snows of Autumn 
blocked the track. Here it was 
that Imar (furious at her appar- 


ent guilt) found her most unhap- 
pily, at the very moment when 
the faithful steward—whose pres- 
ence would have proved her inno- 
cence—was gone to the nearest 
hut in search of provisions and 
help to clear the road. And here 
it was that she breathed her last, 
slain by her own hand, according 
to the ordinance of her ancient 
race, to expiate the intolerable 
insult of the man she loved and 
worshipped. 

But now the woman who had 
caused her death, or led up to 
it so cleverly by her own malev- 
olence, felt no misgivings about 
that. Betwixt twins, even of the 
kindest nature and clinging from 
their birth to one another, a 
fungoid growth is apt to spring, 
as it does in a tree cleft down 
the centre, but not allowed to 
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part in twain. Either member of 
the impaired union believes that 
the other belongs to it; and both 
are ready to close the grip against 
all who would divide them. But 
as years go on, and diverse attrac- 
tions draw them more and more 
apart, each begins to form and 
thicken cuticle against the other ; 
at least if they are of equal 
strength. And then the stuff 
that vainly came to close the 
gap grows venomous. 

Jealousy, like a yellow toad- 
stool, sprang up in young Marva’s 
heart, when her brother dared to 
love another woman better than 
herself. She had fallen away 
from the twinship first by giving 
herself to Rakhan, without a word 
to her brother, and sacrificing to 
passion all the tender ties of 
kindred love. None the more 
could she endure that her brother 
should do likewise ; and she would 
not believe, although she knew 
it, that her lover had murdered 
her father. Then when her hus- 
band made a grievance of Imar’s 
just refusal to pay marriage-por- 
tion to that murderer—unless he 
would come and take the oath— 
she made a grievance of it too, 
more and more bitter as Rakhan 
began to make more and more 
spite of her poverty. And so it 
went on, with the crust of sullen 
temper thickening year by year, 
and the faith of married life 
turned sour by her husband’s 
faithlessness, until her brother 
slew the wretch who had ruined 
him and outraged her. 

Fair fight it was, and if ever 
one man has the right to stop 
another from his evil deeds below, 
and give him chance of mercy ere 
his black account grows blacker, 
the one might plead that right, 
and the other accept the relief 
with gratitude. But reason is less 
than a drop in the ocean of a 
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tempestuous woman’s heart. Mar- 
va’s ill-will towards her brother 
deepened into bitter hatred, and 
nothing but his exile saved him 
from her brooding vengeance, 
And now she had found a chance 
of wreaking her wrath upon him 
to heart’s content, and with the 
same blow satisfying her lifelong 
thirst for wealth and rule. 

Therefore now her black device 
was on its last bound towards 
success; and we, who rejoice in 
lawful acts, and tricks that can 
be justified by solid legal argu- 
ment, must bear in mind that her 
scheme was well in accordance 
with the local law. 

To save all risk of being late 
for the ceremony of the morrow, 
she had quitted the stronghold 
where she allowed us the honour 
of that interview, and crossing the 
mountains west of Kazbek by the 
Ardon watercourse, had put up at 
this hunting-lodge, as the only 
suitable dwelling near the Valley 
of Retribution. About seventy 
armed men of the tribe, and a 
dozen village elders had been 
despatched to the Roman jail to 
keep guard, and prepare the trial ; 
while she had only a few men with 
her, including the gentle Hafer, 
and the thoroughly savage Hisar. 

But the lady as yet had no sus- 
picion of our rapid counter-plot, 
which we never could have formed 
without the tidings and the help 
of Usi the Bear-slayer, whom she 
had corded to the rock for wolves. 
And if we could only have fore- 
seen her sojourn at this hunting- 
lodge, what a dash we might have 
made with the mining force alone, 
and held our haughty captive as a 
hostage for her prisoners! But 
as yet we knew not where she 
was; and as to what may here 
be told it is scarcely needful to 
observe that it came to my know- 
ledge afterwards. And often on 
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our road we doubted, in spite of 
all we heard of her, whether any 
woman in her right mind, and act- 
ing with cool intention, would com- 

a crime almost beyond the 
conception of a man soever vile. 
Although it was not for the sake 
of the horror, but an indispens- 
able part of her scheme, that her 
brother should be slain by his 
own, and only son! 

‘‘ Hafer,” she said to this noble- 
looking youth, who believed him- 
self the only son of her injured 
husband Rakhan, “at last the 
time is come for you to vindicate 
your father. To-morrow his mur- 
derer will be condemned by the 
verdict of the elders of our tribe 
—the men who were faithful to 
your father, the great Prince 
Rakhan of the Ossets. Your 
father died, as you know too well, 
in the assertion of your mother’s 
rights. Your uncle Imar, my own 
brother, was gifted by heaven with 
no sense of justice. He was not 
content with robbing me, your 
dear mother, of my rightful share 
in my father Dadian’s inheritance ; 
but when your own brave father 
Rakhan vainly made suit after 
many years to obtain a small 
share of my rights, what did your 
uncle Imar do? You know, you 
have heard it a thousand times ; 
he slew your father in cold blood, 
taking mean advantage of superior 
strength. He left me a widow, a 
helpless widow, with you my only 
child almost a babe. Instead of 
remaining, like a man, to face the 
consequence of his crime, and 
trying at least to make compensa- 
tion, he fied to an island in the 
west called England, where all 
malefactors are sheltered and fed. 
There he lived in luxury for many 
years, receiving all the revenues 
which of right were mine. Now 


he has returned, without a word 
of sorrow to me, to rob me of the 
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little I have tried to save. You 
know how hard I have striven 
against fortune, labouring to keep 
the scanty relics of my rights, and 
to take charge of small affairs that 
have chanced to lose their owner. 
Even you I have been compelled 
sometimes to deprive of enjoy- 
ments to which your birth en- 
titled you. Is it not the truth, 
my child?” 

*‘ Mother, it is indeed the truth. 
I have often been ashamed of my 
desire for more food. And yet it 
has been a pleasure to me to behold 
you never famishing.” 

** A barley-cake has been enough 
for me. There are some who can 
so deny themselves. But justice 
comes to those who wait, and bear 
their sorrows patiently. The mur- 
derer of your father has, even 
through his own bad designs, fallen 
into the hands of those to whom 
he owes so long a debt. We have 
him beyond all power of escape. 
To-morrow he will be justly tried 
by those who know what he has 
done. The elders of this noble 
race, the race of the white sheep- 
skin, will have him placed before 
them. He will be forbidden to 
poison the air with any lying 
speeches. His sentence will be 
death, and you—according to the 
law of ages—you are the man to 
execute it.” 

The young man fixed his large 
and gentle eyes upon her face, in 
doubt whether she could mean in 
earnest to enforce such a cruel 
task. Even the worst of tyrants 
threatens a great deal more than 
he means to do; and when it is a 
female tyrant, deeds can scarcely 
equal words, however strong the 
whole may be. This youth had 
received enough of both—the blast 
of words, the lash of deeds—and a 
heart that was both just and ten- 
der had confused the brain by 
pouring vain emotions into it. 
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The lady met his eyes with 
more than the every-day contempt 
in hers. It was not in her nature 
to make allowance for the result 
of her own work. Studiously from 
his infant days she had crushed all 
free-will out of him ; and yet she 
scorned him for having none. As 
fine a specimen of manly growth 
as could be found in all the world 
was towering over her dark head, 
tall and stately though she was. 
She hated him for doing that, and 
she scorned him for doing it in 
stature only. 

“Am I to speak again?” she 
asked, with a gaze from which his 
mild glance recoiled. “I have set 
your duty before you, Hafer; if 
you are coward enough to refuse 
it, another will discharge it for 
you; and according to the ancient 
laws you will be imprisoned and 
starved to death. What will be- 
come of Lurathen? She will love 
you, if you areaman. If not, she 
will turn to Hisar, who is longing 


to prove himself more worthy, and 

all her beauty will be his.” 
“What has Hisar to do with 

this? He is always seeking to 


supplant me. You speak as if I 
were a coward, because it is not 
my desire to shed blood of man or 
beast ; those who have done no 
harm to me, why should I do harm 
to them? Neither do I take heed 
of words, being brought up with 
reproaches daily, which it becomes 
me not to answer. But of Hisar 
I have nofear. Itis the feminine 
voice that scares me, because it 
has always held dominion, and is 
too rapid to contend with. You 
have never allowed me to obtain 
any skill in weapons, such as a 
full- grown man should have; 
neither have I desired to fight, 
which is worthy of wolves, and 
dogs, and hogs. But if Hisar 
thinks to take my place in the 
things which he is coveting, Hisar 
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is of ignoble breed, let him come 
and make trial of me; and let 
Lura come and see it, if her gentle 
nature does not shrink.” 

Hafer tossed his golden curls, 
and tried to look fierce; but 
nature had not gifted him with 
that expression, neither had prac- 
tice supplied the lack. And then 
he smiled at his own attempt, 
having much of his father Imar’s 
vein. No woman, worthy to be 
called a woman, could have looked 
at him without admiration, and 
pity for all that he had suffered 
to take the bold spirit out of him, 
But the woman who had crushed 
his. life was enraged at this slight 
outbreak. 

‘Something more than vaunt is 
needful to establish claim to cour- 
age. Hisar is brave; the maidens 
admire him, the fighting men are 
afraid of him. If thou art too 
liver-hearted to avenge thy father’s 
wrongs, a braver youth will take 
thy place, and do thy duty for 
thee. It will not be worth while 
to starve thee, Hafer, and to listen 
to thy craven shrieks. On thy 
forehead we will brand Coward, 
and expel thee from a tribe of 
men. Hisar shall be the Lord of 
Ossets, with Lura for their Lady.” 

‘For the Lordship I care not. 
Thou hast done thy best from my 
birth to make me what thou art 
not—a woman. Hisar is more to 
thee than I am, though he is but 
a stranger. But he shall never be 
Lord of Lura; for I know that 
she hates him, and he would grind 
her into dust. For her sake, I 
will do this thing ; loathsome as it 
is to me, since it must be done by 
somebody. But remember one 
thing, if I am forced to this— 
never more will I call thee mother.” 

“Poor fool! Does he think he 
will have the chance?” she 
muttered, as he strode away re- 
penting already in his soft young 
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heart of words that might have 
been too harsh. ‘Ohild of the 
detested Oria, better for thee to 
have died than led my own dear 
little one to his death. Thou hast 
escaped the precipice, but the 
Russian mines shall be thy doom. 
Hisar, where art thou, my son? 
Heardest thou what that spoon- 
pap said? This hut shall have a 
olden door, and walls of lapis- 
lazuli. Within it Oria slew her- 
self; and within it her first-born 
has sealed himself for Siberia.” 

Hisar came forth from the inner 
room, so fateful to Sir Imar, and 
for once his surly face looked 
bright. Since his return he had 
thought scorn of his native land 
and all therein, but he durst not 
show his mother that. 

“Madam, it is nobly designed,” 
he said, “and all in strict accord 
with law. Pedrel first, he shall 
have his wages, for which he has 
dared to follow me hither, and to 
plague me about marriage with his 
sister. Then to see that pious 
Imar fall by the hand of his sancti- 
monious son; to explain to that 
sweet saint what he has done; 
and then to deliver him to the 
Russians to be tried for Parricide ! 
It is high time to be quit of him. 
He begins to show cheek, as the 
men of England say. I could 
have stabbed him yesterday, if it 
were not for spoiling your noble 
scheme. Oh mother, the eagles of 
Rakhabat alone can have brought 
thee such counsel from the clouds 
above. I am clever, and full of 
great devices, but never could I 
have invented this.” 

“My child, it is but one of many 
that have entered into my swift 
mind. When I was a girl among 
the nuns, to pass the winter nights 
we used to relate delightful stories, 
far more ingenious than this. The 
difficulty is not to think them, but 
to do them, to make a great suc- 
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cess of them. This we have not 
accomplished yet; but I see not 
how it can slip from our hands. 
So far things have worked well for 
us. Even the weather has taken 
our part. That spy of a Svan is 
wolf’s meat ere now, and there is 
not a Lesghian this side of Karth- 
los. No fear of that meddlesome 
Briton, I trow, or of Stroke, the 
drunken traveller, who threatened 
to come after thee.” 

“Would that I could catch them 
in our valleys, mother! George 
the farmer would have small 
chance then of swinging his gun, 
and singing psalms with the an- 
gelic Dariel How I scorn and 
hate soft women! And they love 
me not. All love and liking hath 
gone to the meek and milky Les- 
ghian ‘Hafer’; as thou hast 
chosen to call him. Therefore, 
to the Russian hell with him! 
But of one thing I would warn 
thee, much admired and beloved 
mother. When we have torn the 
red cross down, and cast it beneath 
the white sheepskin, and filled our 
belts with the gold of Imar, not 
long will I tarry in these dens of 
rock fit only for the hermit and 
the huntsman. Of Selina I am 
already weary, and soon as my 
heart is weary both of Dariel and 
Lura—since the ancient law allows 
us twain, which is less than the 
wisdom of the Moslem—I shall 
leave thee to command this savage 
race, and take their tributes for 
me. Yearly will I come to see 
thee, and my two devoted wives, 
when the harvest-time is on, and 
cities are too hot to dwell in. But 
London and Paris, Paris and Lon- 
don, will be the delight of Hisar.” 

The Princess had heard this 
more than once, and it did not 
distress her. She had none to 
love or plot for now, except this 
savage Hisar, her own, but unac- 
knowledged son. Forsooth when 
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Rakhan proved himself both brutal 
and faithless to her, and quitted 
her before the birth of the genuine 
Osset Hafer, and wandered with a 
light-of-love, the outraged wife took 
her revenge, according to the man- 
ner of the country, by encouraging 
a Khabardan chief, a bold and 
haughty Mussulman. Hisar, born 
of this transmontane sally, about 
two years after the true Hafer’s 
birth, but before his death at 
Karthlos, was of necessity kept 
from sight during every return of 
Rakhan. That strong-willed sav- 
age, like many others, allowed 
unlimited action to himself, but 
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passion only in the passive form 
to those who might have saved his 
soul, if there had been any heart 
behind it. 

‘Thou art not fit to govern 
men ”—the Princess Marva looked 
at Hisar with a smile of mild con- 
tempt, which would have been 
anything but mild to any other 
woman’s son—‘ but there is time 
enough to learn all that. Fierce 
enough thou art; and that is the 
understreak of all government. 
All the needful frauds will flow 
into thy noble spirit, when thy 
truest friends and warmest loves 
have shown thee what the onyx is.” 


CHAPTER LIV.—THE VALLEY OF RETRIBUTION. 


Usi, the Svan, came up to me, 
in the first gleam of the morning, 
when the valleys were spiral snakes 
of white, and the peaks were horns 
bedight with rose, as in a Roman 
sacrifice.. We had struggled and 
scrambled, by Stepan’s guidance, 
under the weak help of the moon, 
until jaded legs and burdened arms 
were like branches that droop with 
their own weight. Strogue most 
of all, after resting so long at the 
fountain of the London Rock, felt 
need of refreshment beyond the sup- 
ply, and found tumbles less cheer- 
ful than tumblers. However, when- 
ever we could stop to feed, he was 
as brisk as the youngest of the party. 

Then Usi, as I said, came round 
a crag with the light step of a moun- 
taineer, and touched me on the 
elbow. I followed him into a piece 
of thicket, and there found ourinter- 
preter, a man of many accomplish- 
ments, and perceptive of their 
value. The Bear-slayer carried a 
long dull gun, of ancient make and 
heavy substance, with the barrel 
stained by smoke and fire, and the 
carving of the stock turned black. 
Waving it proudly he began to 


speak ; and what he said was ren- 
dered thus, though interpretation 
was growing needless as between 
his hits and mine. 

“T am a man of piety not com- 
mon among soldiers, and never 
yet heard of among the Svaéns. 
For this cause hath the Lord pre- 
served me from wolves, and daggers, 
and Marva. And not only me hath 
he preserved, but also this long 
pipe of Shamyl, this instrument of 
justice, renowned for laying low 
the sinners who have persecuted 
Usi. From the blazing of fire 
and the hands of thieves the Al- 
mighty hath restored it for a holy 
purpose. I will not boast; that 
now remains for the young man, 
or the coward. But I have seen 
in a dream of the night the proud 
eyes, and the swelling breast laid 
low. 

“T have a scheme of my own 
devising, by which perchance the 
Lord of Christians, the greatest 
officer of Shamyl, and his dear 
child may keep their breath. 
Know you not that the murderers 
will guard their dungeon-gate in 
force, and as soon as we assault 
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the valley, they will rush in and 
slay the prisoners? Of what avail 
will it be then, for us to pour our 
strength in after them? Rather 
let the captain, and his brave 
men, lie dark at the mouth of the 
valley, until the chief who hath 
justice in his eyes is brought forth 
for the death pronounced. Mean- 
while, if there be any man young, 
and strong, and fearless, to whom 
the lives of the prisoners are 
as precious as his own life, let 
him descend and lie hidden in 
the valley between the murderers 
and the prison-gate, with an im- 
plement such as I have seen, but 
know not how to handle, for it 
was not discovered in our war- 
time, a fire-arm which contains 
the death of four men in close 
combat. Also let two men of 
straight pipes—I myself will be 
one of them—lie in the wrinkle 
of the cliff, which is behind the 
prison - gate looking over it, and 
up the valley. I know how to 
get to that hole unseen, for every 
crag is known to me. Also we 
two at the crafty minute can 
lower from the rocks the man 
who is to hide in the valley; if 
a man can be found bold enough. 
I have spoken to this young son 
of the West, because he is strong 
and nimble, a lover of Sir Imar 
also, and a worshipper of woman- 
kind. But if his courage abide 
not with him to go down into the 
place of death, there is a young 
Lesghian of betver courage ready 
to encounter it. But he is not 
well skilled in fire-arms. With 
wisdom have I spoken, as befits a 
son of Shamy].” 

The danger thus foreseen by 
the veteran sharpshooter had long 
been in my thoughts. Our attack 


upon the rear of the enemy far 
away from the dungeon-gate would 
avail the prisoners not a jot, and 
only cause their instant death, if 
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the savage horde rushed at them 
first, as their leader would prob- 
ably command. Some one must 
be there to face them, at the first 
signal of the fight : for the straight 
course of the glen (which resem- 
bled in shape a drawn-out horse- 
shoe) was nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length, and our appear- 
ance at the further end would 
leave plenty of time to stab those 
inside. But one man hidden in 
the glen itself, and two upon the 
cliffs above, might check the rush 
for a minute or two, until our 
main force dashed up behind. 
Yet to have six rifles on the cliff, 
and six revolvers in the valley— 
how much more effectual would 
that be, as well as so much safer ! 

“Is there no room for more 
than one to lie concealed near the 
prison-gate, and for more than two 
upon the crag above?” 

When the interpreter put my 
question, Usi shook his head, and 
turned his back upon me, as if he 
cared to hold no further converse 
with acraven. ‘I would go my- 
self,” he muttered, ‘‘if I had ever 
been taught to shoot with pipes 
that are no longer than the honey- 
comb.” 

“Hearken unto my words,” I 
spoke in the style of his own 
oration ; ‘Oh slayer of bears, the 
English heart hath as much en- 
durance and contempt of peril, 
as ever was bred in the Lesghian 
or the untamed Svan. From this 
adventure I will not turn back, 
by reason of terror, or the love 
of life. Do thou consider these 
things apart, while I hold counsel 
with the Oaptain of brave men.” 

Forty-two of us there were in 
all, without counting old Kobaduk 
or the fluent interpreter—the one 
disabled by length of years, the 
other by prolixity of tongue. 
Time had failed us to muster 
more than twenty-two Oaucasians, 
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and eighteen British miners, with 
Strogue and myself to make up 
the force; but a match as we 
thought for twice that number of 
Ossets, or any other savage tribe. 
And we had the advantage of 
knowing much more about their 
proceedings than they could know 
of ours; for Usi (who had left 
us the day before to search his 
burned hut for the celebrated gun) 
had made the best of his time in 
other ways, skirting the highlands 
round the valley at a prudent dis- 
tance, and learning from a goat- 
herd’s boy what the proceedings 
of the morrow were to be. All 
these things I put plainly before 
Strogue as the commander of the 
expedition, and he fell in at once 
with the Bear-slayer’s plan ; while 
Jack ‘Nickols (as the best rifle- 
shot among us, and a first-rate 
climber) volunteered to be Usi’s 
partner in the dangerous enter- 
prise among the cliffs. So we 
three, Nickols, Usi, and myself, 
made every preparation we could 
think of, and set off with a quick 
step right early, in advance of the 
main body. 

In some of his tempers, Strogue 
was a very provoking and irri- 
tating fellow, and he knew it, I 
think ; or he must have known 
it, whenever he looked at Bat 
Strogue in the glass. But now 
I thought more of him than I had 
ever thought before, because he 
behaved so kindly to me. For it 
must be remembered that I had 
not always put up with his brag, 
and his cynicism, and contempt, 
or pretended contempt of women, 
and many other little ways that 
rasp the quiet Briton. 

“Let Jack Nickols go; don’t 
you go, George,” he said to me, 
I daresay a dozen times; ‘“ what 
matter if he gets a prod through 
the lungs? Take a lot of gabble 
out of him, if he ever came round 





again; if he didn’t, one coxcomb 
the less. He does think Treble 
X of himself; while you are 
always so ready to learn—it’s a 
pleasure to hold a conversation 
with you. And when a man 
comes to know you, George, he 
finds you not half such a fool as 
he thought! That is my experi- 
ence at any rate, although I have 
seen too much of men to pretend 
to know much about them. But 
nobody need look twice at you, to 
understand you thoroughly. I 
am wanted here of course; but 
let that cock-headed young Nickols 
go; nobody would ever miss 
him.” 

“Captain,” I replied with em- 
phasis, for I knew that he loved 
the title—all the more perhaps as 
being of home-growth—‘ should I 
be worthy of your friendship, if I 
allowed a young fellow quite a 
stranger to the case to undertake 
my duty?” 

“Well, well! God bless you! 
I shall never see you alive again. 
But I'll make a rare example of 
the fellow that runs you through, 
dear George. I wish I had 
bought a six-shooter in London; 
however, the Lord be with you. 
Be sure you kill four of them, 
before you drop. That sham 
Hafer belongs to me, mind, after 
all the tricks he has played me.” 

This was not encouraging ; but 
there seemed to be no way out of 
it. Neither was there any gen- 
uine pluck in my volunteering ; 
for as a mere question of selfish- 
ness, Dariel’s life was worth to 
me a hundredfold as much as 
mine. Another thing was, that I 
had never felt sure whether nature 
had afforded me a decent share of 
that British pith, and presence of 
mind, and calmness, of which the 
father reads in the despatch, and 
says, “Thank God we are not 
going down the hill yet,” while 
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the mother’s eyes run over, and 
the brother wonders whether he 
could do the like, if the pinch 
came to his own short ribs. 

Some people declare that dreams 
will tell us, when we can remember 
them, what our genuine nature is. 
If so, I have been told both ways ; 
in some visions, running like a 
niddering, in others standing firm 
as a pyramid. And now I 
found myself quite at a loss, al- 
though my mind felt firm enough, 
whether the body would toe the 
mark, stand steadfast, and act to 
orders. 

Happily there was not much 
time for dealing with speculative 
terrors, for we had to keep on at 
a rapid pace, to do any good with 
our ambuscade. The sudden snow- 
fall of the Sunday morning had 
not been so heavy on this northern 
side, but the track was very 
rough and crooked, as well as 
steep and slippery. So that 
Nickols and myself were ashamed 
to find the supple vigour of youth 
no match for the wiry endurance 
and practised precision of that 
ancient mountaineer. Then, at 
the crown of a terrible defile, he 
looked back, and ordered us to 
lie close, while he crept down a 
narrow channel flanked with trick- 
ling combs of snow. 

We were glad to have a breath- 
ing time, and Nickols proposed a 
quiet smoke; but I would not 
hear of it, for the vaporous curls 
might be seen from below. 

“Wonderful old buffer,” Jack 
whispered with his hand to his 
mouth ; “I believe he could out- 
walk us both, I shall take to 
bear’s grease, when I grow old. 
But I would like to shoot a match 
with him for his best bearskin, if 
the Amazon has not burned them 
all. By George, I shouldn’t like 
to be that lady though, with the 
long pipe bearing upon me. Have 


you seen how his eyes flash and 
his lips twitch, at the very 
name of that woman? I do 
believe he has arranged all this 
for his private satisfaction. But 
there goes the signal; we are to 
creep on carefully. Mind you 
don’t send a stone down hill.” 

Taking our caps off, and stoop- 
ing low so as not to jut out 
against the sky-line, we descended 
the shallow seam of rock, until we 
stood in a stony and briary hollow, 
as long and as wide as a sawpit. 
At the further end, brown Usi 
lay flat on his breast, and peered 
securely through a wattle of bud- 
ding bush into the depth of the 
glen below. We joined him, and 
found ourselves in full command 
of the whole of the savage 
solemnity. 

A heavy stone chair was planted 
near the middle of the valley, with 
a black tent just behind it. On 
either side about a dozen dirty 
but distinguished grey-beards were 
squatting upon blocks of granite, 
wearing the sheepskin head-dress, 
and the smock with fluted cross- 
belt, and holding long white rods, 
as if in trial or in council. There 
was no one in the high chair as 
yet, but a young attendant stood 
on guard, smoothing now and then 
the pile of leopardskin thrown 
over it. Further up the valley I 
could see a lot of Osset warriors, 
lounging in their usual way, some 
even squatting down and smoking, 
and scarcely any two dressed alike, 
Reckless fellows, and rough as 
wolves—it was difficult to count 
them ; but at a guess I set them 
down as from eighty to a hundred, 
gallant men, no doubt, but looking 
better trained to rob than fight. 

“Take it all in; shape it all to 
know every inch of it in your 
mind,” Jack Nickols whispered 
kindly ; “now is your time, George 
Oranleigh. It may save your life, 
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when it comes to the rush. Did 
you ever see anything more 
lovely ?” 

“Very fine for the fellows who 
are safe up here,” I answered less 
politely, and knowing (without 
advice of his) how much I had to 
think of. 

But even in that nervous state, 
one could not behold without 
thinking about it the strange way 
in which the hand of nature had 
cut and shaped and almost fur- 
nished a theatre of the mountains 
here. The sides of the glen were 
of yellow rock, or rather perhaps 
of a dun colour, nowhere less than 
a hundred feet in sheer height, or 
beetling over; while the level 
spread of the bottom was, like a 
frame drawn by a tapestry-worker, 
soft and rich and tissued smoothly, 
only of the brightest green, shot 
here and there with play of gold, 
like a carpet woven of lycopod. 
Usi said that the people told him 
snow would never lie down here, 


neither would any coarse weed 
grow, but only moss and the dews 
of heaven, for magnanimous heroes 


who slept below. And he said 
that the grey rocks, standing forth 
at the broad end we looked down 
upon, were tomb-stones, which had 
sprung like mushrooms where the 
Captains of those heroes lay. 
“Tmar and the lovely maiden,” 
he said, as he struck his heel on 
rock, and Nickols told me what 
he meant, “are a hundred feet be- 
neath us now. If you could drive 
an iron down, it would pierce the 
roof above their heads. But lo, 
one man has been slain already, 
condemned in the holy weeks and 
kept till now. A traitor, and an 
extortioner, by the black stake 
driven through him. The corpse 
is out of sight from the judgment 
yard, though I can see it plainly. 
By the dress he was of the Western 
races, such as you yourselves are ; 
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but a small man, weak, and of no 
account ; perhaps an English slave 
purchased for his own use by 
Hisar. 

“‘ Now see, my son, where that 
horn of rock stands forth. When 
the wise men put their heads to- 
gether, by this rope we will let 
thee down, if trembling cripple 
not thy strong limbs. The fight- 
ing men will not behold thee, 
because of the folding of the crag ; 
the heads of men that are white 
with wisdom will be bowed into 
that of the wealthiest, while they 
whisper to one another death, 
And the woman will abide unseen 
within the tent. Therefore do 
thou quickly thus. As soon as 
thy feet are on the moss, cut the 
rope, stop not to untie it, fall on 
thy breast, and crawl into that 
hole—my finger shows it now— 
where slab of stone leans unto 
stone, and the body of a large 
heart may lie hidden. I saw it in 
the twilight before they caught 
me; but like a fool I went not in. 
Within twenty yards, thou wilt 
see the iron bars where Sir Imar 
will be shackled to receive the 
death. Keep thy head below the 
brim, even as the salesman scrimps — 
his bushel, and thine eyes as deep 
as his, when he seemeth to heed 
nothing. Thine own strong head 
and heart will guide thee, when it 
comes to stabbing. At the sight 
or the sound of thy downstroking 
we will shoot ; and the Captain’s 
force will rush up the valley. 
Bear in mind that thou hast 
chosen this ; and death comes only 
once to man; and by the God on 
high, thou shalt be avenged on the 
wicked men that slay thee.” 

This ought to have been warm 
comfort to me, according to all 
great writers, and the general 
practice of mankind. But it 
failed to kindle one fibre of my 
system, and I dropped my eyes 
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that the heartless slayer of many 
bears and men thrice as many 
might not behold the affliction in 
them which he would be sure to 
take amiss. It was not terror (I 
would wish to think) so much as 
pity for my father and dear mother, 
and Grace, and Harold, and the 
farm, and the horses, and the dogs 
I loved, and most of all for Dariel ; 
also a good deal for myself, who 
went hand in hand with her in 
every thought of mine. But the 
less I thought and felt, the better ; 
for the time was now to act. 

We crept unseen to the spur of 
rock, which Usi had called a 
“Horn”; and there they made 
the rope fast around my chest, and 
I passed a handkerchief round the 
breech of my revolver, and slung 
my kinjal and toorak securely, for 
I had taken kindly to that native 
weapon, made of the long horn of 
a mountain-goat, laden with lead, 
and bound with leather. Then at 
the proper moment when the judges 
or the jury—whichever they were 
—had gathered in a ring to con- 
summate their farce, from the lip 
of the cliff I was let down softly, 
and lowered so skilfully in the 
buttress corner of a crag, that I 
reached the bottom with both feet 
ready, and only a little skin gone 
from my thumbs. There I cut 
the rope, and fell flat among the 
moss, which grew to the very 
plinth of cliff, and wormed my 
way, with the slab for a screen, 
until I dived into the hole at its 
base. Here I rubbed my knees, 
which had received a bruise or 
two, and began with great caution 
to survey the scene. For the little 
pit into which I had crawled was 
scarcely more than a yard in 
depth, but protected at the top 
by a smaller slab of stone, which 
rested with a wide slope against 
the upright rock, as the spur of a 
wooden fence is reared above the 
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ground, and splayed against the 
post, to steady it. 

At the lip of my refuge a gray 
plant grew with woolly leaves, 
something like mullein, and al- 
though it had not got much 
growth yet, it afforded me precious 
shelter, when I raised my head to 
peep around ; for it partly closed 
the three-cornered gap, between 
the upright and the sloping stone. 
It is not in my power to make a 
list of all that I saw, being in so 
quick a terror ; but the things that 
I was able to twist my neck to 
were enough to make me sorry for 
the colour of my hair. 

In the butt-end of the cliff, 
which I had just dropped down, 
I beheld a wide door of dark metal, 
and the gleam of it was more of 
bronze than iron. What the metal 
truly was, no man would stop to 
ask himself, but rather stand in 
wonder, and be overcome by the 
solid mass and magnitude, and the 
strength of ancient times. ll 
the sons of Caucasus might have 
come together, and done their 
very best for a century—if nature 
allowed them such length of 
strength — but even with the 
Genoese smiths to help them, they 
could never have built such a door 
as that. A door I call it, though 
I may be wrong; others would 
take it for a gate perhaps. But 
being all in one plane, and flat, 
and having no frame in sight, to 
me it was a door, and a marvel- 
lous door, beyond our power to 
make or even to break open. On 
either side of it were two long 
loop-holes, like the lancet-windows 
in our church at home, but carved 
in the solid rock, too narrow for 
even a child to squeeze his little 
shoulders through. And I knew 
that in the chambers (quarried 
thus by Roman steel eighteen 
centuries ago) waiting for their 
doom were the Chief whom I 
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admired, and the lady whom I 
loved. 

There was nothing more to be 
made of that; not even a sign 
that Sir Imar knew what the 
savages outside were doing. But 
as I thought of him, labouring for 
years, girding up the slack folds 
of a life, from which all the glad- 


ness of the world was gone, simply 
for the benefit of these wretches, 
—genuine indignation filled me, 
and I longed to shoot a tribe of 
them. This it was, and no true 
courage, which enabled me to re- 
gard the whole, with a calm heart 
and a solid head, like the Oak, 
which is our emblem. 


CHAPTER LV.—AT THE BAR. 


How long those ragged elders 
carried on with their pretence of 
trial, is beyond my power to say. 
I only know that my joints began 
to stiffen with cramp, and to ache 
with crush, and my brain to hum 
like a factory wheel. Even the 
relief of descrying Usi or Jack 
Nickols, on the bristly brow of 
cliff a hundred feet over the dun- 
geon gate, was more than they 
dared to afford me now; though I 
tried to persuade myself once or 
twice that I espied the glint of 
metal there. Neither was there 
sound or sign of life within the 
rocky jail, so far as watchful eyes 
and ears could learn; while the 
cackle of the greybeards some fifty 
yards behind me resembled a drone 
of bagpipes enlivened by a cherry- 
clapper. 

At last I beheld a stately woman 
advance from the cover of the pri- 
vate tent, and take her seat in the 
chair of law, to receive the verdict 
of her puppets, Then some hypo- 
critical farce ensued, as if she were 
shocked, and pleaded with them, 
and mourned to find them so inex- 
orable. My heart burned within 
me, and my fingers tingled to pull 
trigger at some of them, such a 
fierce and dirty lot were they ; but 
I said to myself, ‘ Let Hisar come, 
the fellow that broke the love- 
bird’s leg.” Then as if the scene 
that could not be avoided was un- 
fit for such gentle eyes, the Prin- 


cess, with a bow of resignation, 
retired into the sable tent. 

I lay close, and drew my head in, 
while four or five of the fighting 
men followed the hoary villain, 
who had acted as Chief-J ustice, to 
the door of heavy metal sunk in 
the dark embrasure of the cliff. 
The old man drew forth a key as 
long as a toasting-fork and much 
bigger, and with brawny arms 
thrusting in both directions, and a 
screech as if from wounded rock, 
the valves of the door slid back 
into their bed, as the damper of a 
furnace slides. But one broad bar 
of metal spanned the opening hori- 
zontally, about five feet above the 
iron threshold. The Osset war- 
riors stooped their white head- 
dresses under this heavy bar, and 
disappeared in the gloom inside. 
That they would not slay their 
prisoners there I knew, from Usi, 
and from Stepan’s tales. 

Presently they appeared again 
with a figure in the verge of sun- 
light, towering over their woolly 
gleam. 

I saw Sir Imar’s noble face, as 
calm as when he smiled on me, 
and blessed me with his daughter. 
His hands were roped behind his 
back, his silvery curls uncovered, 
and his broad white chest laid 
naked ; except that the red cross 
hung upon it, in which he wore 
some of his dead wife’s hair. Two 
of the men stretched spears behind 
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him, as if he would shrink from 
the steps of death ; but he walked 
as if he were coming to welcome 
some expected visitor, bowed his 
head without a word, and laid his 
preast against the bar. There they 
cast a broad shackle round him 
and made it fast behind his back ; 
while a pompous dotard stood forth 
the door, and read (or made believe 
to read) the verdict of his brother 
idiots. As he finished, my pistol 
muzzle lay true upon the foremost 
of them; the man who first put 
hand to kinjal would never have 
put it to his mouth again. 

Then to my surprise, they all 
withdrew, cackling in their crock- 
saw throats, while that old fiend 
showed his gums like a rat-trap, 
grinning through his rheumy scrub. 
And the sound of tongues up the 
valley ceased ; and the blowing of 
horns, and the shrilling of fifes ; 
and the only thing that I could 
hear was the slow beat of a sheep- 
skin drum, to call the savages to 
the death, and the rapid thumps 
of my own heart. 

Listening for the fatal step, I 
fixed my eyes once more upon the 
bound and helpless victim. Per- 
haps to reduce his well-known 
strength, or to lower his high 
courage, the affectionate sister had 
kept in his body just life enough 
to last till he should be killed. 
His ribs stood forth, and his 
cheeks were meagre, and the eyes 
looked worn and sunken; but 
there was not a sign of fear or 
flinching, no twitch or quiver in 
the smooth white forehead, and 
not so much as a palpitation in 
the broad breast laid against the 
bar. Like a fool I raised my hand 
a little, and tried to attract his 
notice, but he kept his calm gaze 
towards his foes; until a low 
heart-broken wail from an inner 
cell of the caverned rock told of a 
sorrow beyond his own. Then for 
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a moment he turned his head, and 
spoke some words of comfort per- 
haps, or of love and long farewell, 
to the one who could not come to 
him, or perhaps not even hear 
him ; and I hoped in the Lord of 
mercy that she could not see her 
father. At the thought of that 
possibility even, hot as I was, my 
blood ran cold. Oould any woman 
exist who would set such a sight 
before a woman ? 

Suddenly a glow of deep amaze- 
ment shone in Imar’s haggard eyes. 
With a wrench of his mighty frame 
he shook the steel bar like a ribbon, 
the shackles on his chest gave way 
a little, and his grand face issued 
from the gloom of granite into the 
testimony of the sun. Then the 
strong aspect and vivid lines—as 
firm as the cliff to confront their 
doom—relaxed and softened, and 
grew bright, as if memory forgot its 
age, and went back upon its years, 
to have a play with tender visions. 

“Oria, come at last!” he cried, 
with a smile to tempt her nearer ; 
“my Oria sent to call me home! 
The God, who has done this for me, 
will take care of my daughter!” 

Before him stood—betwixt him 
and me, although I had heard no 
footsteps—a tall young figure in a 
long white robe, timid as a woman, 
and as graceful; but with supple 
strength quivering for the will to 
man it. On the left hip hung a 
heavy sword ; but the right hand 
had fallen away from the hilt, and 
the shoulders lay back with the 
sudden arrest. ‘“ My son, my son, 
it is just,” cried Imar; “slay me, 
as I slew thy mother.” 

Then the shackled man turned 
his head away, that his eyes should 
make no plea for him, and nature’s 
dread could be seen in nothing but 
the quiver of his long arched throat. 
But the young man stood as if 
carved in stone, with both arms 
stretched to his father, unable to 
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take another step, unable to do 
anything but wonder. 

But betwixt their gaze a dark 
form leaped, quivering with fury, 
and wild for blood, too ravenous 
for slaughter to have formed a 
proper plan of it. And this was 
a very lucky thing for me. 

For while he danced between 
them thus, with his hateful face 
on fire, in the voluptuous choice 
of murder, there was time for me 
to leap out of my hole, and get 
my cramped limbs flexible; not a 
moment, however, for any kind of 
thought, and whatever I did was 
of instinct. What it was I know 
not, nor does anybody else ; it can 
only be told in a whirl as it befell. 

Hisar, I think, made a jump at 
Hafer, before he saw me, and 
smacked his face (as if he had been 
a child) and tried to snatch his 
sword, but was thrust back, and 
then drew his own, and flew with 
it at the shackled Imar’s heart. 
But another was there—thank the 
Lord in heaven —I caught the 
flame of Hisar’s eyes on mine, as 
his blade went straight for Imar’s 
breast, and dashed it into splinters 
with my toorak. Then he hurled 
the stump at me, drew his kinjal, 
and sprang, as if he were made 
of wings, at my breast. I stepped 
aside quicker than I ever moved 
at cricket, and as he passed me 
he ran against so hearty a whack 
upon his wicked temples, that no 
more sin was concocted there. 

Down he went, like a thistle at 
the ploughshare, and threw up his 
long legs, and lay dead, with a 
tuft of bloody moss between his 
teeth. I took the stump of his 
sword, which had struck me in the 
breast, and cut Sir Imar free, and 
hurried him inside (for he was lost 
as in a vision), and stood with my 
revolver in the doorway, ready for 
the onset of the fighting men. 
These being taken with astonish- 


ment hung back, as if they had 
none to lead them ; until the great 
lady appeared from the tent, to 
receive the tidings of her brother’s 
death. 

Marva came forth in her majestic 
manner (having turned away her 
face perhaps with sisterly compunc- 
tion) sweeping her black robe along 
the ground, and framing her hand- 
some features to the proper expres- 
sion of regret. Now the desire of 
her life was won. Paramount of the 
Eastern Ossets, and the Western 
Lesghians; quit of the brother 
who had thwarted her, and his son 
whom she had stolen for revenge 
and guile; nothing remained but 
to make her own son the heir— 
for he was born in wedlock, though 
not of it— marry him to the 
Lesghian heiress, and herself enjoy 
all the power and the wealth, 
while he took his pleasure in the 
western world. She despised all 
the ignorance and superstition 
round her too loftily to act down 
to it; and perhaps looked down 
upon herself a little, as she took 
her seat in the chair of stone, 
None the less she did it with a 
royal air, more impressive to us 
from a woman, than from man. 

To recover my breath, and be 
ready, I drew back in the shadow 
of the prison entrance, where Hafer 
was standing by his prostrate 
father; and much as I longed to 
see all that happened, for the mo- 
ment I was out of it. Not that 
I should have been much wiser 
even in the midst of them, knowing 
nothing of the Osset tongue, which 
sounds like a chorus of bull-frogs, 
bagpipes, pigs under a harrow, a 
cock in the roup, and a hooter at 
the junction, even when the men 
are calm and keep the women 
silent. However, those who under- 
stood them tell me that they re- 
ported thus. 

“Oh lofty lady, mother of thy 
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tribe, widow of the great Prince 
Rakhan, the sentence hath been 
given according to thy will, and 
carried out even as the heaven 
hath decreed.” 

“Wise men, speak not of any 
will of mine; whatever hath been 
done is good and righteous, to 
establish justice, and avenge the 
wrong. The barb of the arrow of 
the Lord flies straight ; never can 
it fail by any crookedness of men. 
Yet the great Prince who has fallen 
was the nearest of all flesh to me. 
I will be content with your testi- 
mony. I cannot gaze upon him.” 

“ But— but we know not how 
to say it, so as to mingle truth with 
pleasure. Oh lofty lady, it is not 
our enemy, Imar of the Kheusurs, 
who is dead. Rather is it sorrow- 
ful indeed for us to speak. Would 
that the Lord had made us liars, 
when He hath cast the truth into 
the breast of evil!” 

“Wise men, what is it? Or 
am I to call you fools, if ye could 
not even execute your own decree 
aright?” 

“It is no deed of ours. It is 
a spirit from the tombs, the tombs 
that were made before the world 
itself. Let the high lady come 
and see.” 

She was girding up her long 
robe while they spoke, and the 
jewels on her shapely feet flashed 
forth. With a gesture of disdain 
she waved the old men back, but 
a score of wild warriors followed 
her, as she strode towards the dun- 
geon, to see her brother’s corpse. 
Instead of that, she stood before 
the body of her son, and a loud 
shriek proved that she was still a 
woman. From the gloom of my 


shelter, I saw her proud eyes 
aghast, and her arms thrown up, 
and her tall form quivering. Then 
she controlled herself, and looked 
around. 

“To weep by - and - by — to 
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avenge him first,” she shouted (as 
they told me afterwards), and such 
is the power of another’s passion 
that I felt like a murderer, and 
went forth with an impulse of 
shame to surrender myself. For 
I had never slain a man till now. 

* Tdiot, get back !” cried a voice 
from the cliff, the voice no doubt 
of Jack Nickols. 

“Slay him—shoot all of you, 
shoot, shoot, slay him,” the lady 
called out, and herself seized a 
gun, “Shoot him, though it be 
through my own body.” 

This order was beyond my un- 
derstanding ; but I saw at least a 
score of muzzles looking at me, and 
I had not even the wit to move. 

“Which will first reach me, the 
sound, or the bullets?” That I 
should thus ponder shows clearly 
enough that fear had overcome all 
sense of terror. 

“Now then; cut it short,” I 
said, according to Jack Nickols— 
though I cannot remember a word 
of it—and the fellows were sur- 
prised, and drew their clumsy 
fingers back, and went down on 
their knees with superstition. But 
the Princess Marva drew near to 
me, and the butt of a gun was 
against her hip. She saw that I 
stood unarmed and nerveless, and 
she could not help playing with 
the joy of her revenge. To be shot 
byawoman! I had no power left. 
I could only stare, and wait for it. 

“But I know him, I recognise 
my dear friend,” she exclaimed in 
French, while she fingered the 
trigger, with the muzzle not two 
yards from my breast, “it is the 
gentleman desirous of my emer- 
alds. Ah thou shalt have them. 
How many? Ten?” 

To prolong my agony, she began 
to count, with glittering eyes and 
a courteous smile, tapping my time 
on the trigger; and would you 
believe that I could not stir, and 
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could only keep my gaze fixed on 
her? Then as she cried Seven, a 
white spot leaped—as it seemed to 
me—from the palpitant surge of 
her bosom. Her dark robe opened, 
and her musket dropped, as the 
roar of a gun rang overhead, and 
the Princess sank, with her lips 
still smiling, as dead as a stone, 
into low-born arms. 

‘“*Usi, the Svan, hath his re- 
venge,” a shrill cry from the crags 
proclaimed, “Wolf's meat hath 
choked the Queen of Wolves.” 
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Fear fell on all of us, as if the 
sky had opened ; and the warriors 
grounded their guns upon the 
moss, and crowded round one who 
had an image on his breast. Then 
with one accord they began a 
mournful howl, of a quality to 
come. from the bowels of the earth, 
or send all her inhabitants into 
them. My presence of mind was 
restored by this ; and with scarcely 
a wound I leaped back into my 
shelter, recovered my weapons, 
and determined to die hard. 


CHAPTER LVI.—HARD IS THE FIGHT. 


What right had I to be out of 
breath, after standing stock-still no 
one knows how long, like a card- 
board dummy to be shot at? But 
there seemed to be a hollow, where 
my heart in its duty should have 
been staunch and steadfast; and 
my brain (having never been 
wrought up like this) must have 
lost its true balance and standard. 
Otherwise could it have shocked 
me to know that a career of cruelty 
and wickedness was brought to an 
ignominious close ? 

‘Marva is dead,” I kept on 
saying, ‘‘the greatest woman of 
the age is dead! Not the best, 
not the purest, not even a true 
woman. But how grand was her 
attitude, and how she disdained 
me! And now a wretched Svan 
has shot her.” 

Let any one despise me as he 
likes, with reason on his tongue 
and humanity in his eyes. For 
the world at large it might be 
better to have such a woman 
stretched beneath the turf; but a 
man with his heart in the right 
place—which the muzzle of her 
musket knew too well—could not 
help feeling for her grandeur. 

However it was not for me to 
lay down the law, or even to 


stand up for it against this crew 
of savages. To keep out of their 
way was my one desire, and at 
first there seemed to be some 
chance of it, with their leader a 
corpse, and superstition frowning 
at them from the dungeon-gate. 
Hoping thus I stood back in a 
niche of granite, while a bullet or 
two sang along the vault, and I 
strove to recover the spirit of a 
man, by thinking of my country 
and the luck we have in turning 
the corner of situations, where 
others would lie down and breathe 
their last. 

The bar to which Sir Imar had 
been bound was still in place ; but 
he was not in sight, neither could 
I see his son, the gentle youth sent 
to assassinate him. Then I heard 
the sound of heavy blows, and 
concluded that the younger man 
was striving to release his sister, 
while the father lay half-conscious 
still from brutal cruelty and want 
of food. There was none but my- 
self to guard the entrance—for 
Usi and Nickols had not appeared 
—until our friends at the valley’s 
mouth should have time to come 
to the rescue. 

Glad was I to think, as I did 
at first, that the savage warriors, 
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scared and puzzled, and without a 
leader, would now hang back ; as 
they had done when the Lesghian 
chief brought their Prince Rakhan 
to account. And so it would have 
been, by their own confession, but 
for the ferocity of one young man, 
Karkok the brother of Lura, and 
the chief friend of that Hisar, 
whom I had struck down. Karkok 
cannot have been stirred up by love, 
or loyalty, or any other noble mo- 
tive—for who could have regretted 
Hisar !—but by ambition of the 
meanest sort, and a dash at the 
mastery of the tribe, for he was 
now the last relative of Rakhan. 

This upstart fellow brought the 
fighting men together; and they 
laid aside the bodies of Queen 
Marva and her son, in fear of their 
being trampled on; and then (with 
a screech that must have set all 
the teeth of the flintiest echo ach- 
ing) at the prison-gate they rushed, 
and the valves being back there 
was only my poor body between 
them and the helpless inmates. 

When I saw those fellows ad- 
vancing upon me, capering, and 
flinging hairy arms about, and 
tossing white sheepskins, and 
flourishing long muskets, beyond 
any denial I was frightened, and 
would have given every penny I 
was worth to be in my own little 
saddle-room once more. My hand 
shook so badly that the blue re- 
volver revolved without any 
mechanism; and the prudence 
which has been implanted in us 
all suggested that the bravest man 
must value his own bacon. When 
a friend assures me that I was 
gloriously brave, it would be a 
rude thing to contradict him ; but 
what a different tale my conscience 
tells ! 

In a word, just presence of mind 
enough was left me to show that 
I must fight it out. To make a 
bolt of it was useless, for whither 
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could I go? Anywhere across the 
cave would bring a bullet into me; 
and as for slinking along the dark 
wall, where would that take me, 
even if I could contrive it? Into 
the very arms of Dariel—a truly 
sweet refuge, but not for a coward. 
All I could do was to say to my- 
self that the lines were hard, but 
the Lord had made them so, and 
I must trust in Him to deliver me. 

Whether it were faith, or sense 
of justice, or the love of woman, 
or something far lower than any 
of these, the brute element inborn 
in the sons of men—no sooner did 
I see hateful eyes agoggle with 
lust for blood glaring at me, and 
great mouths agrin for a grab at 
me, than the like spirit kindled in 
myself. 

**Blood you shall have, but it 
shall be your own first,” I shouted 
in English, and leaped at them 
from the mouth of the cave, like 
the demon of Kazbek. They took 
me for that great power, and fell 
back, while a ball slit the tip of 
my ear off, and before they could 
rally there were two as dead as 
stones with bullets in their heads, 
and two more fell upon them with 
their skulls cracked by the swing 
of my toorak. ‘Want any more?” 
I asked, having two charges left, 
and many of them showed the 
better part of valour. But a kin- 
jal was thrown at me down a lane 
of cowards, and stuck in my breast, 
and that rallied the crowd. Three 
or four made at me from behind, 
and I know not how it was, but 
down I went from a terrible whack 
on the back of my head, at the 
very same moment that I shot 
their new Chief. 

A very lucky shot, and one that 
governed all the issue. But of 
that I knew nothing until weeks 
had passed, my latest sense being 
of a white flash across me, and a 
plunge into a bottomless abyss of 
2H 
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some one, who might be anybody. 
“There let him lay,” as a great 
poet says—and never would he 
have stood up again, if his skull 
had been of Norman growth. 
But a mighty champion just in 
time had rushed into the thick of 
it, and scattered a storm of sword- 
flash, as the lightning fires a forest. 
Two ruffians, poised for the final 
stab at my defenceless body, swung 
backward with their arms chopped 
off, and the blade that should have 
drained Sir ‘mar’s blood revelled 
in the gore of his enemies, For 
the fury of the mild and gentle 
“‘ Hafer” (now that he had learned 
his wrongs, and guessed his father’s) 
swooped on those sheep-clad fiends, 
as a whirlwind leaps upon a dry- 
ing-ground of tallow candles. 
Would that I had only kept sufii- 
cient sense to see, for they tell me 
that it was magnificent. Heads 
that are full of hate should have 
some of it let out, and several of 
the worst were stopped for ever 
from receiving any more mis- 
anthropy. All who knew any- 
thing about it said that Rakhabat 
himself, the worst man-hater of all 
the demons of Kazbek, was seen 
to come down with the wings of a 
black eagle, and enter the vesture 
of the white “‘Lamb-angel.” That 
was the Osset name for this poor 
Prince; and now having broken 
bounds he proved the irony of his 
claim to it. For soon the Chief- 
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Justice of the Court went down, 
and so did the foreman of the Jury, 
and a pair of clerks who sought 
nothing but their living, and others 
who had come to see things out 
without any view to their own 
exit. Among them raged “ Hafer,” 
like Hector of Troy, with twenty 
years, and more than that, of good- 
ness to let out ; and no man could 
shoot straight at him, because he 
was in the right, while all their 
guns were crooked. 

Nevertheless the force of num- 
bers must have been too great for 
him, for the conscience of Ossets 
still requires to be formed—but 
for the rapid and resistless charge 
of Stepan and Strogue, and the 
Lesghians, and the miners, down 
the long valley, and over the moss 
reeking already with more blood 
than it could staunch. At the 
same moment Usi the Svan, and 
Jack Nickols, who had been ham- 
pered by some tangle of the rope, 
shouting to their comrades fell in 
upon the flank; and the noble 
tribe of Ossets, or at any rate 
that branch of it, split up and fell 
asunder like an unroped fagot. 
There can be no certainty of 
justice in this world; but even 
the races connected with them by 
the tenderest ties of co-robbery 
found it in their hearts, when the 
facts could not be altered, to pro- 
nounce the only verdict—* Served 
them right.” 


CHAPTER LVII,—BUT NOT IN VAIN. 


In recounting my little adven- 
tures—as I am begged sometimes 
to do—upon coming to this par- 
ticular part my general practice 
is to stop, as if I had no more to 


say. Whereas it is only that I 
want to know in which of the 
persons concerned my friends 
appear to take most interest. 
And to my pride, more perhaps 


than to my credit, their first ques- 
tion always is, not “ What became 
of you, George?” but “ What be- 
came of Dariel?” And that is 
more than I could tell for many a 
long day afterwards. 

When the door of her cell was 
beaten in, she came forth as in a 
dream or trance, without any 
wonder, or fear, or question, pos- 
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sessed by one purpose alone—to 
share the fate of her dear father. 
In the gloom of the tunnelled rock 
she glanced at the tall form of her 
brother, but the light even there 
was enough to show that this was 
not the one she wanted. And he, 
a reason from very early days 
to give a wide berth to the fem- 
inine form, drew aside gladly for 
a strange young lady to go her 
way without compressing him. 

For this young fellow, Prince 
Origen, the son of Imar and Oria, 
the child who escaped by his fall 
into the drift (when Marva’s 
genuine Hafer perished), being 
substituted for him, and brought 
up with plenty of chastisement, 
and strict privations, and a candid 
absence of affection, had never 
been encouraged to think, or act, 
or even to feel for his poor young 
self. 

What then could be expected 
of him, when in a moment at one 
blow the whole of his world was 
cut from beneath him, his own 
identity plucked away, and not 
even a quiet corner left for con- 
sidering who he was, or how he 
came to be? In such a case is it 
surprising that his head went 
round so rapidly that he might 
fairly be said to have lost it? 
Instead of attending to his new- 
found father, he had simply stood 
staring at the prostrate form, till 
moans of despair from that inner 
cell were brought to his ear by the 
chilly draughts of rock. There- 
upon he rushed in, and while I 
kept the entrance, he used his 
great strength to such purpose 
that his unknown sister glided 
past him and hurried to their un- 
conscious father. And truly it 
was a great mercy for me, as well 
as a glory to this grand young 
fellow, that instead of waiting 
longer where he was not wanted, 
he ran out at once to obtain fresh 
air, and get some light shed upon 
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so many marvels. Rapid action, 
and muscular exertion, for which 
he found ample cause at once, 
probably saved him from conges- 
tion of the brain, and certainly 
saved me from perforation of the 
heart. 

For why should I make light of 
my defeats, any more than extol 
my victories, which latter it would 
be hard to do by reason of their 
nonentity? Those Ossets had per- 
formed an exploit declared to be 
impracticable by all the bravest 
sons of Wykeham during my gen- 
eration. That is to say they had 
cracked my skull, which was not a 
piece of biscuit china, but of solid 
and heavy metal, sounder I trow 
than its contents. And those who 
have studied the subject tell me 
that the thicker the pot is, which 
nature has provided for our poor 
brains to boil in, the more tick- 
lish the job is to make good the 
splinters. What tinker can patch 
an enamelled saucepan? And a 
queer saucepan must our brain- 
pan be, if after all the smut shed 
round it and the slow smoke under 
it, any steam of self-conceit still 
has a puff to lift the cover. Let 
any man who thinks himself a 
wonder get a bit of his skull (too 
small perhaps for a chick to pick 
up for the good of his gizzard) 
crumbled in upon the brain he is 
so proud of; and if he has the 
luck to meet with a friend who 
can get it out again, when he 
comes to know his own name 
once more, will he count it worth 
remembering ? 

But as for myself — because 
perhaps I had never thought 
wonders of it— trouble beyond 
belief was needful ever to make 
it sound again. When I came to 
know the facts—as I did at last 
—it may appear a singular result, 
but as true as I sat up in bed, the 
salt tears ran into my soup so fast 
that they had to give me another 
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basin. Not through any weak- 
ness, a8 an ill-natured man might 
fancy, but just because I was so 
happy to come home to a world 
where loving folk were living, and 
people better than myself, who 
wished to keep me with them. 

Perhaps I ought not to talk 
about it, and yet it seems shabby 
and ungrateful not to say how 
much they had done forme. Here 
was my sister Grace, together with 
her husband Jackson Stoneman, 
rushing from the honeycomb of 
their blue moon among the soft 
Italian lakes into the “horrid 
Caucasus”; and bringing with 
them by telegraph to Surrey that 
wonderfully clever Dr Hopmann, 
to whose skill I owe it that my 
reason was restored as good as 
ever it was before, and perhaps 
even better, for when it came 
back it had slept in the dew of 
humility. 

But the doctor’s humility was 
not increased, neither deserved it 
so to be. Because the most emi- 
nent physician at Tiflis, a French- 
man of vast renown, being called 
in at once by my host Sir Imar, 
had pronounced all surgical oper- 
ation futile, and declared that 
the owner of that battered brain 
might linger on for weeks, until 
inflammation kindled, but could 
never be better than an imbecile, 
even if he failed to satisfy science 
by ending as a raving madman. 

“‘Shorge, my poy,” were the first 
words passed by my ears into any 
superior part, ‘now you let your 
tongue come—very slowly. Put 
a good soup at the back of him, 
then put him in his house quietly, 
and go to shleep again.” 

* But you haven’t finished cook- 
ing the partridges yet; and I 
want to have the one that is 
over.” 

This cupidity might scarcely 
seem to prove the possession of 
high intellect, yet Hopmann de- 
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clares that the noblest utterance 
has never afforded him so fine a 
moral, ‘‘ Zat Frenchman! Vot he 
know, to talk so quick? No fear 
for a prain with a memory like 
zat. Shorge, they kill bairds all 
the year round here. Go to shleep 
while I cook you four bartriches.” 

For another week he took good 
care to keep me in a state of body 
which wanted no motion of the 
mind inside it, nor even any quick 
heart-action, except at the sight 
of a knife and fork. But I feel 
ashamed to say how long the dis- 
abled body was the lord of all, and 
the nobler elements of our exist- 
ence were not allowed even to 
speak to it. 

**T have dishpelled his shister 
and his sweetheart off,” I heard 
Dr Hopmann say to some one 
whom I could not see, after he 
had attended to my straps one 
day. ‘“Vot they want? I tell 
you no. I let you help, because 
you not care. His leettle prain 
stand nothing yet.” 

‘‘ But I do care, because it was 
all through me ;” the reply was in 
a sweet low voice, as I caught a 
glimpse of a fair young lady, 
dressed in black and retiring to- 
wards the door; “you may have 
got rid of his sister, doctor, but 
there is one you will never get rid 
of, so you may just as well give 
it up. How much longer? And 
I am sure it would do him good. 
Why only yesterday I knew : 

“Ach, you be off! I am ze 
master here. We are not in 
England, where ze vimmen rule 
the roast.” 

The lady departed hastily, as 
if she had found that over-true, 
while the German bolted the 
heavy door, and came back with 
@ grin on his solid ruddy face. 

“Am I never to see any one 
again,” I muttered, for gratitude 
does not flourish and abound with 
a man who has spent two months 
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on his back, “nobody but a con- 
founded German, who bolts every- 
body out ?” 

“Zat is shoost vot I vant to 
hear. Shorge, zat proves how 
you come round. If you say, 
‘Dank you, Tochtor Hopmann, 
you have saved my life, I shall 
never forget it, how can I ever 
hope to recompensh you?’ then 
I know that your prain is very 
weak, not fit for healthy English- 
man’s at all. But when you call 
him a ‘confounded Sherman,’ he 
know, he see, that the nation have 
come up, which is the most obsti- 
nate of nature not todie. All the 
same, you lie down again. The 
world go on very well without 
you, Shorge.” 

It came into my head that this 
was not quite right, and that as 
an honest man I ought to try to 
stop it; but torpor overpowered 
my sense of justice, as it has a 
right to do, when the case is not 
ourown. “I only want to know 


who that lady was,” I mumbled. 
“Zat gal was nothing of your 
concerns,” Hopmann replied, as he 
sat down by the table, and began 
to rub some cake-tobacco he had 
sliced, “little English Fraulein of 


the name of Pezzeril. Zat bad 
fe-loe you knock worse than they 
knock you bring her from England 
with a heap of lies, and make sham 
to marry her; then he throw her 
off, and drive long black stick 
through her brother, because he 
haf desire of too moosh money. 
Englishmans often make mishtakes 
zat way.” 

“But I want to know about 
some one else, somebody different 
altogether, somebody who never 
thinks of money ‘ 

“‘ Ach zen, what fool can it be? 
Sometimes leetle gal not think of 
money ; but boys do, vimmen do, 
men obliged to follow zem.” 

“Nonsense, doctor. The men 
set the example. But you know 
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well enough what I want to know. 
I want to know where I am, and 
all about it.” 

The German came over and 
looked at me, and turned up one 
of my eyelids, and then did the 
same to the other, while he blew 
his smoke over his shoulder; and 
then he said “No fear. Shorge, 
you are a brick, and your prain go 
the way to belong to him. One 
leetle drop I give you shoost to 
clear both ears, and zen I tell you 
everyzing.” 

Oh double-dyed villain! With 
my usual faith, I accepted and 
made the most of his kind offering ; 
and when I awoke again where 
was he? Perhaps in a boat at the 
mouth of the Rion, listening for 
the mill-wheels of a paddle-steamer 
to grind the slow grit of distance. 
For a telegram had _ reached 
Karthlos that the vegetable Earl, 
the good Melladew, lay at the last 
twist of our mortal coil internal, 
through travail on a bicycle with 
a County Council lecturer who had 
taken crab-apples to be synonymous 
with crabs. 

When this abandonment was first 
brought home to me, my behaviour 
was not what it should have been. 
We are all too apt to suppose our- 
selves neglected, and doubly so 
when the system has been lowered, 
and the action of the heart re- 
stricted. To my shame I confess 
that a miserable pessimism—such 
as manhood should scorn on its 
own behalf, even without higher 
thoughts to lead it—invaded and 
began to vanquish me. 

“What is the good of anything? 
All nature is cruelty; all life a 
curse, Every one for himself, and 
for none of us a God. Bitterness, 
and contempt of mankind, and a 
reckless fight for one’s own hand 
—those are the only solid things 
black destiny has left us. There 
is no choice before us. As for 
sense of duty, or the stuff we 
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call honour, or patriotism, or the 
absurdity called love——” 

“My dear young friend, my 
directions are precise and I cannot 
depart from them. You may talk 
as much as you like about flowers, 
or food, or sport, or the hills and 
valleys, or anything in fact that 
you know anything about. And 
while you do that, you may refresh 
yourself and grow: stronger and 
atronger with these good things 
here.” Sar Imar, who had risen 
from behind a curtain, pointed to 
a table which was laden with fine 
import of exceedingly attractive 
fragrance. ‘On the other hand, 
if you insist upon wandering into 
difficult and unpleasant subjects, 
which no man has ever yet made 
head or tail of, my orders are to 
anticipate the inevitable injury to 
the poor head and enfeebled system 
by prompt administration of these 
two doses.” My host laid his 


hands upon a large flat bottle 
nearly full, but with room below 
the cork to shake up a profundity 


of horrors at the bottom, and a 
box of pills as big as bullets. 
But before he could approach me, 
my heart and stomach, and every 
other organ that can influence 
opinion underwent a fundamental 
change. 

“T did not mean it. You must 
make allowance. Only think of 
what has been done to me. Sir 
Imar, you are not a small-minded 
man. You can see how a fellow 
gets driven to sing out. Empti- 
ness must bear a great deal of the 
blame. I entreat you to look at 
the matter largely. I am ready 
to vow that the world is good, and 
everything contained in it, except 
— except that bottle, and that 
box.” 

“Hasty conversions are not 
worth much. But from you, 
George, we accept anything. I 
hope to confirm you in the better 
faith, with these little proofs that 
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the world produces one or two 
things not entirely bad; and after 
that, somebody—well, never mind, 
unless you are inclined to be 
amiable.” 

The Chief was now in full 
Lesghian dress, a very magnificent 
affair to look at, stately, and 
graceful, and impressive; but he 
proved himself worthy of apparel 
even grander, by putting away 
all disrelishing sights, and waiting 
upon me like a Hospital Nurse, 
Until I could compass not a dainty 
morsel more, and then he said, 
‘Shut your eyes, and perhaps you 
will have a little dream.” 

Was it a little dream? If so, I 
pray you tell me of a great one, 
Expecting nothing I lay back upon 
the quiet pillows, quite content, as 
young men are—for age destroys 
that comfort—to fancy that the 
world is good, and governed by a 
gentle Lord, who waves a hand 
when we drop our eyes, that we 
may try to look up again. When 
the pride of strength is crushed, 
and violence of the will lies low, 
and a man is able to take himself 
at his proper insignificance, some- 
times a little flow of calm glides 
in upon his nature, so that all is 
soft and bright, and his undula- 
tions multiply the silver and gold 
of heaven. 

For behold, as I was gazing with 
a sweet and tranquil wonder, caring 
not to enquire even where I was, 
or who I was, but taking as it 
came to me the good-will of the 
time, and welcome of the friendly 
air—behold there came (as it were 
a vision, not to be enquired into, 
but accepted with the smiles of 
sleep) the form and face that had 
never left me—though never could 
I see them clearly—the presence 
without which my own present- 
ment was all absence. 

It was not for me to be certain 
yet, played with as I had been by 
visions that cry advantage of the 
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brain, when even a pennyweight 
thereof is gone; neither was I 
clear enough to indulge in bright 
aerial doubt, as adolescent genius 
All I knew was “here I 
; and nature needed no more 
proof, when I had given myself a 
substantial pinch. ‘Is there any 
one here or there at all?” I seemed 
to say, but could not be sure of 
uttering or thinking anything. 

Then, as sure as I am sitting 
here this day, the last thing that 
ever I could have believed was 
done concerning me and to me. 
Dariel came, and I knew nothing, 
except that here was Dariel. I 
feared to look direct, or even 
glance as if I meant it, being now 
little more than a lump of patches, 
with gingery tufts among them ; 
and fool enough in my heart to 
think that love would be ashamed 
of me. I cannot say another word 
to teach any one who does not 
know, or do good to one who does. 
At such a time is there any man, 
or even any woman, who notices 
the tint of cheeks, the curve of 
lips, and eyebrows, the guidance 
of the breath, or even the quick 
and tremulous enquiries, and lin- 
gering watches of the eye? My 
love was looking at me thus, with 
a sad and piteous misgiving, 
whether there might be any hope 
that I was large of heart as she 
was—for now she felt it trembling 
—and yet with some cold arm 
of pride and maiden fear thrown 
round it, to hold it back from 
being offered till it had been 
asked for. And I was looking at 
my love, with nothing but abase- 
ment, that anything I had ever 
done could make her feel afraid 
of me; and yet with some vic- 
torious hope that it was because 
she loved me. 

‘Yes, I do, I do,” she said, as 
if she saw the very thing I wanted 
to be sure of. “ With all my heart 
Ido. But how shall I make you 
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believe it? After all that I have 
“Cy how can you ever believe 
it ” 

This made me look about and 
wonder ; for all I wanted was her 
voice—to listen to its soft sweet 
tones, and feel that it was full of 
kindness, and know that it was 
meant for me; and then to see 
the smile perhaps that came so 
often with her words, and never 
failed to follow them if ever they 
forgot themselves. 

“You are not to me as you 
were; you think me of no value 
now, because I have not been as 
true, and obstinate of truth against 
all signs and symptoms and testi- 
mony, as an English lady would 
have been. If you have in your 
mind decided so to estimate me, 
there is nothing more for me to 
say. Only that you must not 
think, because you will not let 
me show it, that I am base enough 
not to feel the wonderful things 
you have done for us, For me it 
is nothing, for I am not worth it; 
but for my father, and my brother, 
and for stopping cruel wickedness 
—and now they have nearly. killed 
you, so that you do not even know 
me.” 

She had tried to make her mean- 
ing clear, by keeping herself a good 
way off, and looking at the moun- 
tains more than me, and speaking 
as if her words came one by one 
from some type-writer; until the 
thought of my mishap and long 
disablement brought her near. 
Then I saw how she was trembling, 
and withdrawing her hands to 
hide it, and striving to make her 
eyelids proof against the shower 
inside them. With that the power 
of my love arose, and I said, 
‘*Dariel, look at me.” 

“It is impossible any more, 
after all that I have done.” 

Even while she spoke she did 
the impossible thing to such effect 
that I partook of the miracle. It 
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seemed to me, as I met that soft 
deep gaze of boundless love and 
hope, as if Heaven had now so 
gifted and endowed me with the 
richest wealth, that humble as my 
powers were, henceforth I could 
do anything. 

“T am afraid, I am afraid ;” 
she whispered, as she saw my joy. 
“ Love of my heart, it is not right 
that you should care for me any 
more. It is right for me to love 
you, and to be your slave for ever. 
But for you to hate me, to hate 
the Dariel you loved once, because 
she so requited you. Here you 
have been worse than dead, worse 
than dead for weeks and weeks, 
after saving all our lives! Through 
whom? Through me, that could 
not trust you, but measured you 
by my paltry self. But now I 
know all from that sly traitor 
who sent the letter to her wicked 
brother. Alas how wicked I am 
too, when he is dead, and she— 
oh George, I ought to hate her, 
but I cannot, because of her mis- 
fortunes. Tell me, George, do 
you feel like that? do you feel 
that you ought to hate me, be- 
cause I have destroyed your poor, 

r mind?” 

“Well perhaps I shall, when 
you have done it. But not till 
then, my Dariel. And I think 
that Dariel owes me something for 
her compliment to my intellect.” 

“Hush! My orders are to keep 
you perfectly quiet and stupid. 
I like that very much because it 
appears so soft and easy. But I 
must not take advantage—hush ! 
You want to talk ; it is not right.” 

She laid one sweet soft finger 
on my lips, and when I closed 
them, obedience had its due re- 
ward; such as is well known to 
those who have been true and 
faithful, through every doubt and 
trouble, to the one they love better 
than themselves. 
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“T am the master now,” she 
said, ‘“‘and I shall make the love 
to you, and you will have to put 
up with it, because you are so 
helpless, and because I have robbed 
you of all chance of doing it to 
me, when you could. But one 
thing I shall insist upon — you 
must not want to know anything 
about yourself, or even me, or any- 
thing that you can think of, until 
your poor mind restores itself.” 

Then I said a thing worthy of 
Tom Erricker, ‘‘I will leave my- 
self in Dariel’s hands, if she will 
take me into her arms sometimes.” 


Being so treated I should have 
shamed England among races who 
think well of her, if I had allowed 
a mere knock on the head to dwell 
too much upon my mind. Strogue 
came to look at me, and spoke 
with his usual lofty confidence. 

“‘My son, you have done well 
and wisely. I fell among a tribe 
on the borders of Thibet, who 
make a point of taking out a piece 
about the size of half a crown from 
the skull of every strong male 
infant. The folly of the earth 
goes out, and the wisdom of the 
air comes in according to their 
traditions, But I was not allowed 
to verify their views, and I found 
more vigour than wisdom there, 
for they kicked me over their 
border. But you may hope the 
best. Who knows? You may 
begin to say something good at 
last, and we shall know how you 
got it.” 

This was all very well for him, 
who had not received a single 
scratch, and was living now in 
clover. Let good friends try things 
for themselves, and comfort us 
with their own distress. ‘Op- 
timism ” is a lovely gift, and comes 
direct from heaven, chiefly when 
the sun shines on ourselves. But 
Strogue never listened to argu- 
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ment. ‘You are the luckiest 
fellow,” he proceeded, “that I 
have ever come across. Here you 
have had your sister crying over 
you for days and days, putting her 
husband on the shelf, although he 
is made of money; and then the 
best doctor in the world, the only 
one that ever did any good ; and 
now you have the loveliest girl 
ever seen waiting upon you hand 
and foot ; and more than all with- 
out a bit of pain, without even 
knowing it, you are made a wise 
man for the rest of your life, at 
the age of six-and-twenty. Stop 
out here, my boy, stop out here. 
Your father will have heaps of 
money now, from your brother's 
grand discovery. Sir Imar has 
made up his mind to keep “ Far- 
mer George” for the coffee-grow- 
ing; you can shoot all sorts of 
mountain game, and people the 
Terek and the Kur with salmon, 
and winter at Tiflis or Patigorsk.” 
As yet I was not in a clear 
condition to care where I was, or 
even to inquire at all about it, so 
long as the one my whole heart 
looked for came for it to dwell 
with every day. But gradually 
(I know not how, and probably 
none can tell me) a power, almost 
as strong as love of the finest and 
sweetest of our kind, began to 
grow in my heavy nature. Every- 
thing is now explained, even when 
aman knocks his brother on the 
head, as a piece of hereditary 
tendency. To enter that plea ap- 
pears to me to cast an ungraceful 
reproach upon those who have 
gone before us and done their 
best according to their lights which 
we disparage, and without receiv- 
ing any credit for the wonderful 
goodness we derive from them. 
Let me blame no one but myself 
for that unreasonable pining and 
hankering for my native land. 
“Look at the glory of the sky, 
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look at the mountains and the 
woods,” several people said to me, 
who never looked twice at them 
when they could smell their dinner; 
“look at the grand peaks robed 
with snow! Can you see any- 
thing like that in England ?” 

“No. But I can feel the things 
I see there,” I used to answer 
meekly; “there may be little 
grandeur in them, but I love the 
things I know.” 

Moreover it came into my jarred 
and wearied mind, that the gentle 
satisfaction—the only solid form 
ever taken by human happiness— 
is seldom or perhaps never to be 
found, when nature is too great 
around us. We see perpetual 
change of form and colour, and a 
fleeting majesty, and possibly our 
puny selves are incited to hope- 
less rivalry. Or even if there be 
nought in that, the sense of danger 
and wild elements and powers 
altogether beyond our control is at 
enmity with placid thought and 
the quiet course of duties ; so that 
it is a sweeter thing, at any rate 
for an Englishman, to watch the 
plough on a gentle slope, or the 
cows in a meadow with their hind 
legs spread ready for the milking- 
pail, or the harvest-waggon coming 
to the rick, than to gaze at all the 
rugged grandeur of the Alps or 
Caucasus. 

“My dear friend,” Sir Imar 
said, when I tried to make him 
see it so, “you were not born 
here, but I was; and that makes 
all the difference. I see no more 
of majesty, or menace, or sublime 
oppression, when I look at a peak 
growing up against the sky, than 
you find in a tall poplar -tree. 
And behold how calm is your 
Oaptain Strogue, a man of the 
world, who takes nothing amiss.” 

‘* Because he has no strict sense 
of right. He will do what he 
thinks honourable, which every 
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man judges by his own side-lights. 
Forgive me, Sir Imar, for speaking 
so. You have your own standard, 
and you keep to it; and it is as 
much higher than mine, as Kazbek 
is than a Surrey hill.” 

“There. you are wrong,” he 
answered gently; “the proof is 
always in the practice. And I am 
proving myself as selfish, and as 
thoroughly ungrateful, as if I had 
always been prosperous. George, 
you know too well what I mean. 
Through you alone, and your won- 
derful ”—it would not become me 
to repeat all he said—‘ I now have 
not only my life and my rights, 
but also a very grand son of my 
own, whose nature is that of the 
sweet one I destroyed ; and soon 
he will help me in the work I hope 
to do. Yet I am so mean and 
small, that I grudge you the one 
love of your life, if you insist upon 
taking her away.” 

For a moment, as I looked at 
him, and perceived the sparkle of 
tears in his eyes, although his 
voice was clear and firm, it came 
home to my heart that here was a 
contest of generosity, wherein it 
would be ignoble of me not to 
show some valiance. But a sense 
of yearning, and perpetual loneli- 
ness, and an empty life, coupled 
with a doubt of my duty to the 
Power which has ordained true 
love, proved too much for my 
nobility. 

‘* Tf you really think, Sir Imar,” 
I began with a dismal voice, “ if 
you can reconcile it with your duty 
as a father to keep your dear child 
all to yourself—for she has vowed, 
I may tell you that, fifty times she 
has pledged herself never to have 
any one but me—and of course I 
know that I am poor.” This was 
very mean of me, and I never 
meant to say it; but love is mean, 
as well as grand. 

* Then let us settle it this way,” 
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he answered, with a proud paternal 
smile: “I have been so long in 
England that I will follow English 
usages. Let us leave it to the 
lady. I will send for Dariel, and 
she shall choose between us.” 

‘IT pray you not. It would be 
such a pain and trial to her.” 

As I spoke, he looked at me 
with a warmth of true affection. 

‘George, you love her even 
more than her own father does,” 
he said; “you deserve a decision 
in your favour. But I doubt 
whether you will get it. If you 
do, I resign without conditions, 
But poverty there need be none, 
unless you insist upon it. Mr 
Stoneman, your brother-in-law, 
entreats me to accept £10,000 
for the valley of St Winifred. 
Three railway companies there 
are, according to his account of it, 
railing and raving at one another 
for the possession of that part of 
Surrey. They all declare that such 
a line can never pay for making, 
but they would spend their last 
shilling upon it, rather than see 
either of the others there. Mr 
Stoneman is in what you call the 
bench, the chair, the throne of the 
wealthiest of the three; and if he 
can make purchase of that track, 
the rivals will have no chance to 
pass. I have felt much scruple 
about accepting so much for land 
that cost me so little; the justice 
of the matter is not clear to me as 
a stranger to the English equity.” 

‘Oh Sar Imar,” I exclaimed 
with great surprise, “the largest 
and noblest of all the Angels, if he 
got the whip-hand of a Railway 
Company, would be compelled by 
self-respect to take it out of them, 
to take it out of them, to their 
last penny.” 

“So I have been told on every 
side,” the Lesghian Chief replied 
with calm decision ; “ but I waited 
for you to confirm it, George. I 
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perceive that they are the civilised 
form of the bandit. Well, that 
sum which seems considerable to 
us, though in England you think 
nothing of it, will pass at once to 
my Dariel, as the strict justice of 
the case demands. Of that she 
knows nothing, and if she knew it 
her decision would be just the 
same. But here she comes, as I 
arranged.” 

The chief window of the sitting- 
room to which I was now promoted 
faced westward over the table- 
rock on which the great house 
stood; and further to the west, 
beyond deep chasms and dark pre- 
cipices, arose a mighty Tau, the 
rival of Kazbek in this eastern 
range, and mantled with perpetual 
snow. This being flushed with 
ruddy thrills from the glances of 
the evening sun shed a rich tint 
through the room, as if the rugged 
mountains vied with heaven to 
bring their sweet Princess a tribute 
of bright roses. Then as she passed 
the black walnut panels, which 
looked as old as the ark itself, I 
took it for a good omen that she 
wore a dress which I had praised 
—not such a thing as we see here, 
but graceful, elegant, flowing soft- 
ly, docile, ductile, and yet expres- 
sive, simple though full of har- 
monious contrasts, zealous — if 
there were any hope of that—to 
enhance the beauty it contained ; 
as a great poet’s thoughts are 
clothed sometimes in language that 
transcends themselves, 

She glanced at me as I rose, for 
now I could stand once more with- 
out giddiness, and by that passing 
glance she told me that she knew 
the time was come, when her long 
choice must be made, Then she 





went on to her father’s side, and 
took both his hands and looked at 
him, as if there was nobody else 
to look at. 

Over her bowed head he gave 
me a smile, which I interpreted— 
‘Behold the vanity of human 
wishes! Be satisfied with Nature’s 
laws. A dear child loves her father 
best. Young men may long to 
rob him ; but the Lord forbids it. 
I grieve for you. But how could 
it be otherwise ?” 

There was nothing more for me 
to say. I made the best bow of 
which a true-born British back is 
capable ; and with all the dignity 
left in me by the beating of my 
foolish heart, I walked away from 
both of them towards a little door 
which opened on a quiet gallery, 
where I might sit down and think 
it over with myself alone, 

But before I could turn the 
handle, trembling arms were round 
my neck, and a quivering breast 
arose to mine, and a face that 
shone with rolling tears looked up 
for me to comfort it, and sweet 
lips whispered close to mine — 
“ My love, could you believe it?” 

Then I felt myself all right 
again. The strength (that had 
been shattered by big Osset clubs, 
and long prostration, lonely wan- 
derings of bloodless brain, feeble 
doubts of woman’s truth, and 
the crush of furious doctors) all 
flowed back, and filled my heart 
and life with the joy of this great 
love, 

I led his beautiful daughter 
back to Sar Imar, and I said— 
“You see.” 

“Yes, I see,” he answered 
softly. ‘‘And there is no more 
to be said.” 
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Arueist, Antichristian, and Im- 
moralist are the titles with which 
Nietzsche most fondly decorates 
himself, and they do not of them- 
selves suggest that the man who 
thus describes himself is worthy 
of serious attention. But though 
Nietzsche’s paradoxes and epigrams 
are hardly likely to take an im- 
portant or permanent place in the 
movement of modern thought, it 
cannot be denied that his literary 
gifts, combined with ethical and 
social conclusions so extreme as to 
pique even the most jaded appetite, 
make him, in some sort, what he 
claimed to be, a European pheno- 
menon. In Germany he has suc- 
ceeded tothe vogue of Schopenhauer 
and the more temporary popularity 
of Von Hartmann ; the sober occu- 
pants of philosophical chairs com- 
plain that he is at present the 
philosopher @ la mode. Nietzsche 
has been writing since 1872, and 
has been aggressively before the 
public since his attack on Strauss 
in 1873, but it is only since he 
became insane, in 1889, that he 
has become more widely known, 
and something like a “ Nietzsche- 
cult” has sprung up among certain 
circles in Germany and France, 
In this country a knowledge of his 
_ bizarre genius is still more recent. 
But within the last eighteen months 
a complete translation of his works 
has been announced, and two vol- 
umes have already been published. 
Although these may not have been 
widely read, they have been re- 
viewed in various quarters; and 
the crass diatribes of Max Nordau’s 
‘ Degeneration’ have doubtless in- 
troduced him to many readers, 
Nietzsche’s name has accordingly 
begun of late to flow from the pen 
of the ready writer. It might be 
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rash, however, to assume that this 
measure of fame necessarily im- 
plied any very exact acquaintance 
with Nietzsche’s ideas or their re. 
lation to the main currents of con- 
temporary thought. An attempt 
at greater precision is made in the 
following pages, in the belief that, 
however preposterous Nietzsche’s 
theories may be, his conclusions 
and the steps by which he reached 
them form an instructive chapter 
in the history of ideas. 

The first volume of a Life of 
Nietzsche was published in 1895 
by his sister, giving an account of 
his early years till his appointment 
to aclassical professorship in Basel 
at the age of twenty-four (1844. 
68). Within the last few months 
a second volume has been added, 
continuing the story till 1879, 
when ill-health compelled him to 
resign his professorship. Only 
sisterly devotion to an idolised 
brother can excuse the profusion of 
detail with which a by no means 
very remarkable childhood and 
boyhood are here recorded, The 
main facts may be shortly stated. 
Friedrich Nietzsche was born on 
the 15th October 1844, in the vil- 
lage parsonage of Récken, near 
Lutzen in Saxony. His father 
had been tutor to the princesses 
of the duchy of Altenburg, and 
owed his appointment at Récken 
to the personal influence of King 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
whom he had met and favourably 
impressed. The 15th of October, 
as coincidence would have it, was 
the king’s birthday, and the happy 
father christened his eldest son 
Friedrich in memory of the pious 
monarch who had been his patron, 

The early years of the future 
“ Antichristian” philosopher did 
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nob belie so exemplary a begin- 
ning. His father died in 1849, 
and the family removed to the 
little town of Naumburg on the 
Saale, where the family circle con- 
sisted of his mother and sister, his 
dmother, and two aunts. In 

this exclusively feminine environ- 
ment, Nietzsche developed into a 
pious and slightly “old-fashioned ” 
child. Passages from an auto- 
biography written in his four- 
teenth year confirm the general im- 
pression left by his sister’s narrative. 
When he went to school he did not 
easily make friends with the boys. 
“From childhood,” he says in his 
autobiography, ‘I sought solitude 
and felt myself happiest when I 
was left undisturbed to my own 
devices.” ‘The serious, thought- 
ful child with his dignified polite- 
ness was so strange to the other 
boys,” says his sister, “ that neither 
from his side nor from theirs were 
friendly approaches forthcoming.” 
But they told wonderful tales of 
him at home: “ He could repeat 
texts and hymns with such expres- 
sion, that you could hardly help 
weeping.” They called him the 
little parson, and in his presence 
would often instinctively repress a 
coarse remark, One of the older 
schoolboys writes in later years 
that Nietzsche used to make him 
think of the twelve-year-old Jesus 
in the temple. As he grew a little 
older, music and poetry became his 
chief interests. He cultivated 
music with passionate ardour and 
with much success: it was as a 
musical composer that he first 
hoped to make a name for himself. 
In 1858, by invitation of the 
rector, the promising boy became 
a foundationer of the old grammar- 
school of Schulpforta, where the 
arrangements for teaching and 
boarding the boys were not unlike 
those of an English public school. 
Here again, we are told, the boys 
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found him rather too serious and 
reserved for his years. He re- 
mained at Schulpforta till 1864— 
from his fourteenth to his twen- 
tieth year. At fifteen he describes 
himself in his diary as “seized by 
an uncommon thirst for knowledge, 
for universal culture”; and an- 
other entry at the same time records 
how he saved his money to buy 
‘ Tristram Shandy.’ His comments 
are rather quaint. “I am now 
reading the first volume, and con- 
stantly read it over again. At 
first I did not understand the 
greater part of it; indeed, I re- 
gretted my purchase. But now 
it attracts me uncommonly, and 
I make a note of all the striking 
thoughts. I have not yet encoun- 
tered such a universal acquaintance 
with the sciences, such an analysis 
of the heart.” A literary society 
or brotherhood, of which he and 
two Naumburg friends were the 
sole members, gave him an outlet 
for his musical enthusiasm, which 
overflowed in numerous composi- 
tions of hisown. He had in the 
meantime become an ardent Wag- 
nerian. Poems and essays were 
also contributed by the three 
friends, and criticised at their 
meetings. He was beginning to 
weary of the monotony of school- 
life and the jog-trot course of pre- 
scribed study. After passing his 
seventeenth birthday he was, by 
his sister’s admission, no longer the 
exemplary pupil he had been till 
then; but he pulled himself to- 
gether again before the close, and 
left Schulpforta with credit and a 
high standard of classical scholar- 
ship, in the autumn of 1864. 

His first two semesters as a 
student were spent at Bonn. Here 
he enrolled himself as a member of 
one of the “Corps,” or fraternities 
devoted to beer-drinking and duel- 
ling, which play so great a part 
at the German universities. But 
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these vulgar delights soon palled 
upon his fastidious spirit; and 
in the end his openly-expressed 
dissatisfaction with the “ beer- 
materialism ” and the general tone 
of his companions led to relations 
so strained that he was glad to 
leave Bonn for Leipzig at the close 
of his first year. 


“From these first experiences in 
Bonn,” says his sister, “ there always 
remained with him a strong aversion 
to smoking, drinking, and the whole 
so-called Biergemiithlichkeit. He 
always maintained that people who 
drink beer and smoke pipes every 
evening were absolutely incapable of 
understanding him : such people must 
lack that delicacy and clearness of 
perception which was requisite to 
grasp and think out problems so 
profound and subtle as his.” 


The year at Bonn was in other 
respects a turning-point in his life. 
He matriculated as a student of 
philosophy and theology, having 
not yet abandoned his original 
intention of studying for the 
Church ; but he parted about this 
time with all his old theological 
beliefs, without apparently supply- 
ing their place by any new creed. 
At Leipzig he devoted himself 
with marked success to philological 
studies, chiefly under Ritschl, who 
had been his old professor at Bonn. 
He developed a fine critical talent, 
and when the death of an aunt 
left him with a small annual in- 
come, he felt justified in looking 
forward to the honourable but 
unremunerative career of privat- 
docent and university professor. 
In the autumn of 1867 his studies 
were unexpectedly interrupted by 
the necessity of serving his year 
as a soldier. He had hitherto 
been exempted on the ground of 
his short-sightedness, but new and 
more stringent regulations came 
into force after the Austro-Prus- 
sian war of 1866. He served 





several months with the mounted 
artillery at Naumburg, and in 
springing on his horse one day he 
injured himself so seriously in the 
breast that for a time it seemed 
as if a dangerous operation would 
be necessary. After some months, 
however, the wound healed; and 
in the autumn of 1868 he returned 
to Leipzig, to carry to a conclusion 
the philological and critical inves- 
tigations on which he had been 
engaged. His papers had already 
attracted attention in the philolo- 
gical journals ; and early in 1869, 
on Ritschl’s recommendation, he 
was appointed Professor of Clas- 
sical Philology in the University 
of Basel. The distinction was an 
unusual one for so young a man, 
who had not served as a privat- 
docent, and had not even formally 
completed his degree. Nietzsche 
was considerably elated, and his 
family were in the seventh heaven. 
The first volume of the biography 
closes with his departure for Basel 
in April 1869. He was then in 
his twenty-fifth year. 

His student years in Leipzig had 
introduced him to the chief intel- 
lectual influence of his life. Scho- 
penhauer was then just coming 
into vogue in Germany, after 
nearly half a century’s neglect; 
and Nietzsche, whose mind had 
been emptied of positive beliefs at 
Bonn, was ready to welcome the 
new evangel. It was a case of 
elective affinity: from the first 
moment of acquaintance he yielded 
his allegiance without reserve. He 
describes the occasion on which he 
found ‘The World as Will and 
Idea’ in a second-hand Leipzig 
bookshop. The book was quite 
unknown to him, but he took it up 
and began to turn over the leaves. 


“T know not what ‘demon’ whis- 
pered to me, ‘Take this book home 
with you.’ My doing so, at all events, 
ran quite counter to my usual habits 
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of caution in the buying of books. 
When I reached home, I flung myself 
on the sofa with my treasure, and 
began to submit myself to the influ- 
ence of that vigorous and sombre 
genius. Here every line cried renun- 
ciation, denial, resignation; here I 
saw a mirror in which I perceived 
the world, life, and my own nature 
in terrible grandeur. Here there met 
me the full, unselfish, sunlit gaze of 
art ; here I saw sickness and healing, 
exile and a haven of refuge, hell and 
heaven.” 


Two of his friends soon became 
converts to his eloquence. ‘Our 
Schopenhauer,” “our philosopher,” 
they call him in their letters ; and 
when family bereavement over- 
takes one of them, Nietzsche refers 
him for consolation to certain 
pages of their philosophical Bible. 
“To-day, on Schopenhauer’s birth- 
day,” is the beginning of another 
letter, in which Nietzsche tells how 
by the kindness of a friend he has 
become possessed of a photograph 
of “our master.” Schopenhauer, 
as his sister says, was for him not 
a book but a friend. Speaking 
of a gathering of young Schopen- 
hauerians, he himself half-seriously 
compares their enthusiasm and 
closeness of fellowship with the 
sentiments which inspired the first 
Christian communities. 

At Leipzig, too, he met Wagner 
in the flesh, and the acquaintance 
afterwards ripened into intimacy. 
Wagner, as is well known, was an 
ardent adherent of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. These two—Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner—represent the 
two influences which moulded 
Nietzsche’s thought in its earlier 
phase. There is little in his first 
two books that is not directly 
traceable to the one or the other ; 
and two of the four essays which 
form his ‘Unseasonable Reflec- 
tions’ are devoted to them by 
name (“Schopenhauer as Educa- 
tor,” and “Wagner in Bayreuth ”). 
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These constitute a pious acknow- 
ledgment of his own indebtedness 
to the thinker and the musician ; 
and though he afterwards at- 
tacked Wagner immoderately, and 
criticised Schopenhauer freely, as 
merely the John the Baptist to 
his own Messiah, he never ven- 
tured to disclaim their determining 
influence upon the course of his 
own development. For the rest, 
he became increasingly impressed 
by the pettiness of the work on 
which many classical scholars 
spent their lives—the uselessness 
of their results for any vital 
human purpose. 


“Historical study,” he begins to 

insist in his note-books about this 
time, “requires to be kept within 
limits; above all, it requires to be 
enlightened by an ideal of humanistic 
culture, otherwise we are in danger 
of being buried under an accumulation 
of dead facts devoid of any significance 
for life. The mere fact that some- 
thing has existed is no reason why 
we should investigate it—only if it 
was better than the present, and 
capable, therefore, of acting as an 
ideal. . . . Most philologists are 
hodmen in the service of science. 
The desire to embrace a larger whole 
or to give the world fresh points of 
view 1s dying out.” 
In such sentences we catch the 
prelude to the suggestive essay 
which he published in 1874, “On 
the Advantage and Disadvantage 
of History for Life” —one of his 
best and soberest pieces of work. 
Writing to a friend on the eve of 
his departure to assume the duties 
of his professorship at Basel, he 
alludes to the inevitably dulling 
influence of specialism, and adds 
that he believes himself freer 
than most philologists from this 
danger. 


“The true and essential problems 
of life and thought have been shown 
me too clearly be the great mysta- 
gogue, Schopenhauer, for me ever to 
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fear a disgraceful apostacy from ‘ the 
Idea.’ My desire, my daring hope, is 
to transfuse my science with this new 
blood, to convey to my hearers that 
Schopenhauerian seriousness which is 
imprinted on that sublime man’s fore- 


head.” 


If we add to the characteristics 
already suggested an intense love 
of solitary nature, especially in her 
aspects of grandeur and might, the 
picture of Nietzsche’s mental equip- 
ment and constitution at this time 
will be fairly complete. In the 
following passage, from a letter 
written in 1866, the future author 
of ‘ Zarathustra’ speaks :— 


“Three things are my recreations— 
rare ones however—my Schopenhauer, 
Schumann’s music, and, lastly, solitary 
walks. Yesterday there was a glori- 
ous thunderstorm, and I hastened to 
a hill in the neighbourhood. On the 
summit I found a hut, and aman who 
was killing two kids; his boy was with 
him. The thunderstorm discharged it- 
self with great violence, accompanied 
by hail and tempest. I felt an incom- 
— elevation of spirit, and I saw 

ow true it is that we only then under- 
stand Nature properly when we are 
forced to flee to her from our cares 
and harassments. What was man to 
me and his restless will? What did 
I care for the eternal ‘Thou shalt’ 
and ‘ Thou shalt not’? How differ- 
ent the lightning, the tempest, the 
hail—free non-ethical forces! How 
happy, how strong they are, pure will, 
untroubled by the intellect.’ 


His attitude towards his fellow- 
men, on the other hand, was marked 
now, as later, by an inborn fastidi- 
ousness, which developed later into 
@ savage contempt for ‘the com- 
mon herd.” In his own person, this 
physical fastidiousness showed it- 
self in an almost painful cleanliness 
and neatness of person and attire, 
and (to judge from many passages 
of his writings) a hyper-sensitive- 
ness of the olfactory organs. Such 
a temperament was the natural 
basis of the aristocratic doctrines 
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which he afterwards preached ; and 
perhaps we may understand better 
the vehemence of Nietzsche’s anti- 
democratic polemic, becoming at 
last almost maniacal in its violence, 
if we bear this organic basis in 
mind, Even as a boy he dwelt 
fondly on the tradition which de- 
rived the family name and stock 
from a Polish nobleman, who had 
been driven from his native country 
by religious persecution. Writing 
in 1883, he congratulates himself 
on the comparatively small admix- 
ture of German blood in his veins, 
and records with satisfaction how 
often he has been taken for a Pole. 


“The Poles were for me the most 
gifted and chivalrous among the Slav- 
onic peoples, and the endowment of 
the Slavs seemed to me superior to 
that of the Germans. Indeed, I 
thought that it was only in conse- 
quence of a strong infusion of Slavonic 
blood that the Germans had become a 
gifted nationality. I thought with 
pleasure on the right of a Polish noble- 
man by his simple veto to overturn the 
resolution of an assembly. The poli- 
tical unruliness and weakness of the 
Poles,” he adds characteristically, 
“were for me rather proofs of their 
capacity than the reverse.” 


The second instalment of the 
biography covers his life at Basel 
(1869-79), and is largely occupied 
with the story of his relations to 
Wagner, which passed during these 
years from the phase of adoring 
discipleship and closest intimacy 
to artistic hostility and a complete 
breach of friendship. During these 
years Nietzsche also abandoned his 
earlier Schopenhauerian _philos- 
ophy, and began to work his way 
to his later views. But it cannot 
be said that the domestic details 
and undiscriminating idolatry of 
his sister’s narrative throw much 
light upon his mental history. Of 
outward event there is little to 
record. He appears to have been 
a successful and popular professor ; 
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but latterly his ill-health interfered 
more and more with his academic 
duties. The break-down of his 
health is traced by his sister to his 
experiences in the Franco-German 
war of 1870. On his appointment 
at Basel, Nietzsche had been ob- 
liged to naturalise in Switzerland, 
and was consequently excluded 
from active service; but his Ger- 
man patriotism led him to obtain 
leave of absence from the univer- 
sity authorities for medical and 
ambulance duty. He soon, how- 
ever, succumbed to a dangerous 
attack of diarrhea and vomiting, 
accompanied by diphtheria. The 
illness and the sharp remedies 
which it was necessary to apply 
appear to have gravely injured his 
constitution. From this time on- 
wards he was subject to constant 
recurring attacks of migraine, with 
indigestion, insomnia, and pains in 
the eyes. 
stomach, with enlargement of the 
stomach, was the medical diagnosis. 
Things were made worse, according 
to his sister’s regretful testimony, 
by Nietzsche’s habit of dosing him- 
self with powerful drugs. In 1876 
his symptoms became so painful 
and continuous that he found it 
necessary to apply for a year’s 
leave of absence. This brought 
only temporary alleviation, and in 
the spring of 1879 he resigned his 
professorship. In the year 1879, 
says his sister, his sufferings were 
at their worst. He lost hope, and 
it seemed as if the end must be 
near; but partly by strength of 
will the crisis passed. From 1880 
onwards he divided his time chiefly 
between the health-resorts of Italy 
and the Engadine, and though not 
free from his old attacks, enjoyed 
at times (especially in the Engad- 
ine, which he was wont to say had 
given him back to life) a fair 
measure of health, which enabled 
him to produce his chief works. 
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As already mentioned, Nietzsche 
had made Wagner’s acquaintance 
in Leipzig in 1868. Wagner was 
now living at Tribschen, a villa 
charmingly situated at the foot of 
Mount Pilatus, on the Lake of 
Lucerne. Nietzsche took an early 
opportunity of calling upon him 
there, and he was soon on terms of 
affectionate—almost filial—intim- 
acy with “the Master ” and his wife 
(Cosima, the daughter of Liszt, 
whom he had recently married). 


“T have found a man,” he writes 
after his first visits, “who reveals to 
me, like no one else, the picture of 
what Schopenhauer calls das Genie. 
This is none other than Richard 
Wagner. In him there prevails such 
a perfect ideality, such a deep and 
touching humanity, such a_ lofty 
seriousness, that I feel myself, when 
near him, as if in the neighbourhood 
of the divine.” “Dearest friend,’ 
he writes again, “ what I learn and 
see there, what I hear and under- 
stand, is indescribable. Schopenhauer 
and Goethe, Aischylus and Pindar, 
are still alive, believe me.” 
Lucerne was near enough to Basel 
to admit of Nietzsche’s spending 
many a Saturday to Monday at 
Tribschen during term-time; at 
Christmas, too, he was more than 
once a guest. His sister shared 
his intimacy ; and long after the 
friendly bond was broken, these 
visits remained like days of cloud- 
less happiness in the memory of 
both. Reviewing his life in 1888, 
shortly before his mental collapse, 
Nietzsche accounts them his most 
precious seasons of refreshing. ‘I 
hold the rest of my relations with 
men cheap; on no account would 
I lose the Tribschen days from my 
life. I know not what others have 
experienced with Wagner; over 
our heaven there never passed a 
cloud.” Yet in that same year, 
this strange being had published 
the savage lampoon which he calls 
“The Case of Wagner”! ‘“ Wag- 
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ner,” he there tells us, ‘‘ belongs to 
my maladies.” He is ‘a disease. 
Everything he touches he makes 
morbid.” ‘ The problems which he 
brings upon the stage are nothing 
but hysterics.” ‘The Wagnerian 
heroines, when one has only 
stripped them of their heroic trap- 
pings, are like counterparts of 
‘Madame Bovary.’” “In his art 
there are mingled in the most 
seductive fashion the three great 
stimulants of the exhausted— 
brutality, artificiality, and inno- 
cency (idiocy).” In 1871 after 
hearing the “Siegfried-Idyll” for 
the first time, he writes to a friend, 
** What are all other artistic me- 
mories and experiences compared 
with my last? I felt like one 
whose boding is at last fulfilled. 
For just that and nothing else is 
music ; just that, and nothing else, 
is what I mean by music, when I 
describe the Dionysian in art.” 
According to his later verdict, 
“Wagner's name typifies the ruin 
of music.” In sum, “ Wagner is 
a seducer in the grand style. 
There is nothing fatigued, nothing 
decrepit, no mortal peril in the 
things of the spirit, no calumny 
against the world, which would 
not be secretly taken under pro- 
tection by his art,—it is the 
blackest obscurantism which he 
conceals in the luminous garments 
of the ideal.” The key to these 
sweeping denunciations is supplied, 
to some extent, by his later creed 
—of which more afterwards. But 
the mere juxtaposition of these 
ecstasies of admiration and of re- 
pulsion is instructive, for the light 
it throws upon Nietzsche’s mind 
and character. Measure, restraint, 
critical justice, are qualities which 
we need not expect to find in a 
man capable of such violent revul- 
sions, such intemperate loves and 
hates. 

In the last days of 1871 Nietzsche 
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published his first book, ‘The 
Birth of Tragedy,’ or, to give it its 
full title, ‘The Birth of Tragedy 
from the Spirit of Music ; or Hel- 
lenism and Pessimism.’ The book 
is dedicated to Wagner; it con- 
cludes, in fact, by pointing to Wag- 
nerian opera as the true successor 
of the tragic drama of the Greeks, 
Though vitiated in its main con- 
tention by the author’s determina- 
tion to see all things in Schopen- 
hauer, the work is an exceptionally 
brilliant handling of the much- 
discussed question of the origin of 
Greek tragedy. But regarded as 
an attempt to solve this specific 
problem of history and esthetics, 
the argument of the volume can- 
not be considered here. It is 
enough to note the antithesis—on 
which Nietzsche lays so much 
stress, and which forms the key- 
word of the book—between Apollo 
and Dionysus, the two deities 
with whom the development of 
Greek art connects itself ; between 
the Apollonian world of dream 
(“clear dream and solemn vision”), 
corresponding to the epic, and the 
Dionysiac world of intoxication, 
giving rise to the dithyrambic 
lyric, the primitive germ out of 
which Greek tragedy developed. 
These terms became part of 
Nietzsche’s philosophical dialect. 
The term Dionysiac, in particular, 
became his favourite term to 
designate his own view of the 
world and of human life, in con- 
trast to all previous religions and 
philosophies. ‘Dionysus’ was to 
have been the title of the con- 
cluding part of the magnum opus 
which he had planned, and little 
more than begun, when his mind 
gave way. 

‘The Birth of Tragedy’ was 
received with enthusiasm by Wag- 
ner and his wife. Outside of the 
Wagnerian circle, however, the 
book was more coolly received ; 
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the professional philologists re- 
ed it with undisguised suspi- 
cion. The Wagners were engaged 
at the time in removing their 
household to Bayreuth. There in 
May 1872 Nietzsche was present, 
in fitting temper, when the founda- 
tion-stone was laid of the temple 
of the new art. “I believe,” he 
writes a year afterwards, “these 
were the happiest days I have had. 
There was something in the air 
which I have felt nowhere else, 
something quite impossible to 
name, but opulent in hope.” 
Nietzsche may be said to have 
first attracted more general atten- 
tion by the four essays entitled, 
‘ Unseasonable Reflections’ ( ‘ Un- 
zeitgemisse Betrachtungen’). The 
first of these, on “‘ David Strauss, 
Confessor and Writer,” appeared 
in 1873, the second and third in 
the following year, and the last, 
on “Richard Wagner in Bay- 
reuth,” in 1876. The pamphlet 
on Strauss is a deliberately planned 
attack upon an established reputa- 
tion, in which Nietzsche pours 
contempt upon the German cul- 
ture of the day—the self-satisfac- 
tion engendered by success in war, 
the absence of ideals, the want of 
distinction either in thought or 
style. Taking as his text Strauss’s 
newly-published volume on ‘The 
Old Faith and the New,’ he sub- 
jects to merciless analysis the 
bourgeois outlook and beer-garden 
optimism of the book—the cheap 
materialism of the thought, the 
shallow contentment of the mood 
which shrinks from everything 
strenuous even in art, the loose- 
ness of the style. ‘These be thy 
gods, O Israel”—such is the Bii- 
dungs-philister whom orthodox 
and heterodox, with one consent, 
applaud as a classical writer. 
There is a great deal of truth and 
timeliness in this protest, and it 
required courage, three years after 
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Sedan, to suggest that the German 
empire might prove fatal to Ger- 
man genius. The pamphlet, in the 
provocativeness of its language, is 
in some respects the production of 
& young man determined to make 
a sensation; but it is also genu- 
inely felt. The scorn and repul- 
sion are real; for, whatever may 
be thought of his ideals, Nietzsche's 
life was always a pursuit of an 
ideal of some sort. In so far, he 
undoubtedly belonged to 


‘The children of the Second Birth 
Whom the world could not tame.” 


The second essay, ‘On the Ad- 
vantage and Disadvantage of His- 
tory for Life,” is also, as he points 
out, “unseasonable,” inasmuch as 
it attacks the very thing of which 
our time is proudest, its devotion 
to history, its accumulated stores 
of information about the past. 
Nevertheless it is one of his sanest 
and most satisfactory pieces of 
writing. He works out in a more 
general reference the ideas which 
we have seen him expressing in 
his student-time about the abuses 
of classical study. History is use- 
ful so long as it is cultivated in 
the service of life ; but pursued as 
an end in itself, it may bury the 
present under a mass of irrelevant 
facts. The use of history may be 
threefold: it has a monumental 
value, in so far as it preserves the 
memory of great deeds, and those 
who wrought them. History is in 
this respect a Temple of Fame for 
“those who succeeded in giving a 
larger meaning to the idea of 
‘man,’ and in giving it a nobler 
fulfilment.” To the man of action 
in the present, to every one who 
is fighting a great fight, they serve 
as gleaming examples, as teachers 
and comforters. The danger with 
lesser minds is that the admiration 
of the heroes of old becomes a wea- 
pon for the depreciation of the 
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leaders and pioneers of to-day. 
Secondly, history has an aniti- 
quarian value, in so far as it culti- 
vates in a community or a nation 
a feeling of piety for its past, 
which knits its members closer to- 
gether, and inspires a fond content- 
ment with the sometimes rude con- 
ditions of their life. The danger 
here is lest the spirit of reverence 
for antiquity pass into an obstinate 
conservatism, which resents every 
reform because the abuse is old. 
Hence the need of a third method 
of studying the past—the critical. 
The critical examination of the 
growth of any institution, caste, 
or privilege is sure to show how 
unjust its continued existence is, 
This is, therefore, another use of 
history in the service of life. 
Apart from these uses, the ac- 
cumulation of historical knowledge 
tends to paralyse the energies of 
the present, by making men believe 
that they live in an age of epigoni, 
when the day of noble deeds is past, 
and all great things are impossible. 
“Forget this superstition,” cries 
Nietzsche, “steep your souls in 
Plutarch, and through believing 
in his heroes, dare to believe in 
yourselves.” 

Above all, he insists that 
it is not in the movements of 
the masses that the significance 
of humanity is to be found, but 
in great individualities, Hence 
“the goal of mankind does not 
lie at the end of its course, but 
only in its highest types.” ‘These 
do not continue a process; they 
live together as timeless contem- 
poraries.” In this “great-man” 
theory, and in the frankly ex- 
pressed contempt for the masses— 
these “copies on bad paper, and 
from worn-out plates’”—we have 
already the attitude of mind which 
finds such exaggerated expression 
in his later works, 

Of the other two essays —on 
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Schopenhauer and Wagner — less 
need be said here ; for though in- 
tended as the constructive supple- 
ment of the criticisms we have 
just considered, they contain no 
clear outline or characterisation 
of what is distinctive in Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner. These two 
are taken as the types of the ideal 
philosopher and the ideal artist, 
and a great deal of rather vague 
enthusiasm is expended upon them 
in that capacity. Nietzsche said 
afterwards that he had used Scho- 
penhaver and Wagner in these 
essays as Plato had used Socrates. 
“The essay ‘Wagner, in Bay- 
reuth’ is a vision of my future; 
in ‘Schopenhauer as Educator,’ 
on the other hand, my inner- 
most history, my Werden, is in- 
scribed.” ‘All his life,” writes 
his sister, ‘‘he looked upon this 
third essay as a token of his grati- 
tude for what Schopenhauer had 
been to him as teacher and edu- 
cator. He always said that the 
paper had nothing to do with the 
philosophical doctrines of Schopen- 
hauer, but only dealt with the 
influence of Schopenhauer’s per- 
sonality upon himself.” This is 
largely true, but if we do not get 
the distinctive features of Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner, the forecast 
we get of the future Nietzsche is 
also indistinct. 

The last of these ‘ Reflections’ 
appeared in the summer of 1876. 
Written in the previous year, it 
had been left unfinished, owing 
partly, it would seem, to a vague 
consciousness that it no longer re- 
presented his inmost convictions. 
The publication was then hurried 
forward in order to be in time 
for the opening of the Bayreuth 
Theatre and the first performances 
of the “Ring des Nibelungen.” 
Nietzsche himself went to Bay- 
reuth in July to be present at 
the rehearsals, but the reality did 
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not correspond to the spirit of his 
dream. It was no gathering of the 


élite, of the artists and thinkers of 
the future, as at the laying of the 
foundation-stone four years before. 
Under the patronage of the Emperor 
and the German princes, the spec- 
tacle had become a resort of fashion- 
able society, and of curious crowds, 
to whom art meant nothing more 
than a passing sensation, or a novel 
subject of conversation. Nietz- 
schefelt profoundly outof sympathy 
with his surroundings. Wagner 
seemed to him vulgarised by suc- 
cess ; he had lost his ideal glamour. 
Perhaps, too, Nietzsche felt a little 
piqued that, in the rush of prepar- 
ations, and the crowds who claimed 
Wagner’s attention, he was not such 
an important person as formerly. 
At all events, physically ill as he 
was, and mentally at odds with 
himself and the world, as he felt 
himself breaking away from his 
old anchors, the strain became 
too much for Nietzsche’s nerves, 
and he hastily left Bayreuth for a 
solitary walking-tour in the Bavar- 
ian Highlands. Writing of this 
episode at a later date, he says: 
“T carried about with me, like a 
disease, my melancholy and my 
contempt for the Germans—not, 
however, without writing a sen- 
tence from time to time in my 
notebook, sheer bits of unsparing 
psychology, which may perhaps 
still be recognised in ‘ Mensch- 
liches Allzumenschliches.’”  Al- 
though he returned to Bayreuth 
for the performances, his mood 
remained the same. 

The winter of 1876-77 was spent 
by him at Sorrento, for his health’s 
sake, The Gulf of Naples and the 
whole charm of the south laid hold 
of him with an extraordinary fas- 
cination. As already mentioned, 
the whole of the ten years from 
1879 to 1889 were spent in Italy, or 
in the Engadine; and the clear out- 
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lines and sunny atmosphere of the 
south seem to pass into his style. 
Always eloquent, his early style bas 
still a certain German turgidity and 
gush. His later style, in its clear- 
ness and epigrammatic brilliancy, 
has many of the qualities of French 
prose. Even the rhapsodical prose- 
poetry of ‘Zarathustra’ has nothing 
of the vagueness of northern skies 
and northern moods. 

The Wagners were also in Sor- 
rento during the autumn of 1876, 
resting from the fatigues of the 
festival, and outwardly all re- 
mained on a friendly footing. But 
Wagner was already at work upon 
‘¢ Parsifal,” and to Nietzsche the 
religious mysticism of that work 
was the convincing sign of the 
gulf that had opened between 
them.  Parsifal, he afterwards 
said, is Siegfried become a Christ- 
ian; or, as he afterwards put it 
in the preface to a second edition 
of ‘Menschliches Allzumensch- 
liches’: ‘It was indeed the high- 
est time to say farewell: I soon 
had a proof of it. Richard Wag- 
ner, to all appearance the most 
victorious of leaders, but in truth 
a despairing romanticist, inwardly 
rotten, suddenly sank down help- 
less and crushed before the Christ- 
ian cross.” It is not unadvisedly 
that Nietzsche signalises hostility 
to Christianity as the main point 
in common between his earliest 
and his latest views. 

Nietzsche’s whole mind was un- 
dergoing a revulsion at this time 
from the cloudy and sentimental 
ideals of an altruistic pessimism 
in the direction of a cynical real- 
ism. He had broken away from 
his old metaphysical moorings, and 
had begun to call in question the 
fundamental virtues of modern 
civilised morality. Writing him- 
self of this turning-point in his 
life, he says: “I saw myself quite 
lean and starved; the realities 
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were altogether wanting in the 
circle of my knowledge, and as 
for the ‘idealities’ they were not 
worth a brass farthing. A burn- 
ing thirst took hold of me; from 
that time onwards I have really 
studied nothing but physiology, 
medicine, and the natural sciences.” 
Nietzsche’s chief associate at Sor- 
rento — living in the same house 
—was Dr Paul Rée, who had pub- 
lished a volume of ‘ Psychological 
Observations,’ and was then en- 

ed on a second work, published 
in the following year, ‘On the Ori- 
gin of the Moral Feelings.’ This 
is an attempt at a natural history 
of the moral sentiments on utili- 
tarian and evolutionary lines, and 
Nietzsche found the keen psycho- 
logical analysis and the purely 
empirical and historical treat- 
ment of ethical ideas congenial 
to his mood. Rée was also able 
to put him in touch with the 
modern literature of the subject, 
especially the English utilitarians 
and evolutionists whom he mainly 
followed. Nietzsche became an 
ardently appreciative student of 
these writers ; he speaks of them 
in a letter to Rée as “the only 
good philosophical society that one 
can be in.” In strange contrast 
to his later depreciatory remarks, 
“English” becomes for him at 
this period one of his most com- 
plimentary epithets. It is the 
adjective he uses in signalising 
the qualities in Schopenhauer 
which he still finds admirable— 
“his hard sense for facts, his 
desire for clearness and reason, 
which often makes him appear so 
English.” The English psycho- 
logists divided his admiration with 
the French moralists and aphorists 
of an earlier age— Montaigne, 
Larochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Fon- 
tenelle, Vauvenargues, Chamfort. 
He names these six as_ the 
authors of ‘European books” 
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—books “ which contain more real 
thoughts than all the books of 
German philosophers taken to- 
gether.” Nietzsche, in short, flung 
himself with all the impetuosity 
of his temperament into the an- 
alysis and history of the moral 
sentiments, and in a savage re- 
action against his former self 
gloried in stripping man of every 
ideal glamour and dragging to 
light the animal impulses and 
selfish motives to which a cynical 
naturalism reduces human feeling 
and action. This is the meaning 
of the title, ‘Human, all too 
Human,’ which he gaye to his 
next book. In this volume, as 
Frau Andreas-Salomé points out, 
there are, accordingly, as it were 
two constituent parts, one in 
which Nietzsche does little more 
than retail what he had learned 
in his new school, and the other 
in which he reveals to us his 
personal history by the bitterness 
of his attacks upon his former 
idols. The ideas of the book are 
less fresh and characteristic than 
in his other works, and the air 
of novelty with which they are 
put forward makes an impression 
of crudity. Frau Wagner was 
not altogether wrong when she 
condemned the book for the super- 
ficiality of its matter and the 
pretentiousness of its manner. 
On the whole, apart from its docu- 
mentary value as indication of a 
mental crisis and transition, it is 
the least interesting and the least 
independent of its author’s works. 

In the winter of 1877-78 
Nietzsche was again at his post 
in Basel, and with the help of his 
disciple, Peter Gast, the manuscript 
of the book, or at least of what 
now stands as the first volume, was 
ready for publication early in 1878. 
Nietzsche’s first idea was to pub- 
lish anonymously, from a desire to 
avoid hurting the feelings of his 
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friends, especially Wagner and his 
wife; but the publisher would not 
hear of it. The book appeared in 
the beginning of May, designated 
on the title-page as ‘‘a book for 
free spirits.” The centenary of 
Voltaire’s death happened to be 
close at hand, and that there might 
be no mistake as to the spirit in 
which he had written, Nietzsche 
dedicated his volume to the 
memory of the great freethinker. 
The consternation among his 
friends was great. Even the 
faithful sister, much to her dis- 
tress, was unable to follow him 
unreservedly on his new path. 
Wagner’s complete silence was a 
sufficiently eloquent indication of 
the mortal offence which the book 
had given in Bayreuth. In the 
following spring (1879) another 
instalment of the book appeared, 
and did not tend to heal the 
wounds the first had dealt. Then 
came the crisis in his health which 
led to the resignation of his 
professorship. A sojourn in the 
Engadine, which he now visited 
for the first time, proved most 
beneficial, and while there he com- 
posed the last part of ‘Menschliches 
Allzumenschliches’ entitled “‘ The 
Wanderer and his Shadow.” But 
an attempt to pass the winter 
months at Naumburg with his 
mother and sister proved a disas- 
trous experiment, and in the early 
days of 1880 he set out for the 
south, in which he was to spend 
a wandering existence in quest of 
health for the next ten years. 

At this point the biography ends 
for the present. But the main 
facts of his literary activity during 
these years may be shortly indi- 
cated. His works now succeeded 
one another rapidly. ‘Dawn 
(Morgenréthe), or Thoughts on 
Moral Prejudices,’ appeared in 
1881, and was followed in 1882 by 
‘Die Fréhliche Wissenschaft (la 
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gaya scienza).’ These two volumes 
bear a general resemblance to 
‘Menschliches Allzumenschliches, 
not only in their aphoristic and 
unsystematic style, but also in 
their philosophical standpoint and 
general spirit. The three together 
exhibit him in a transition stage 
between his earlier Schopenhauer- 
ianism and his later Zarathustrian- 
ism (as his final doctrine may be 
conveniently designated). They 
have been described as constituting 
his second or “ positivistic ” period, 
inasmuch as he writes in them, in 
the main, from the standpoint of 
an agnostic empiricism; and critics 
who are by no means at one on 
other points agree in this, that 
there is more in common between 
the ideas of his first and his third 
period than between the second 
and either of the other two. His 
most characteristic doctrines were 
adumbrated in his earlier writings 
before being elaborated on an in- 
dependent basis in ‘Thus Spake 
Zarathustra ’ and the works which 
succeeded it. But in the interven- 
ing period—from 1876 to 1882— 
they are to a certain extent in 
the background, while Nietzsche is 
chiefly engaged in negative criti- 
cism and in assimilating the doc- 
trines of naturalistic evolution. 
In one of the instructive prefaces 
with which he furnished the second 
edition of these volumes in 1887, 
he describes himself during this 
time as “at work underground— 
boring, digging, undermining.” 
They are books of quest, he indi- 
cates, and he lays great stress on 
the loneliness of the time. He 
speaks of it again as a time of 
sickness, from which he cele- 
brated his recovery in ‘The Joyful 
Science.’ A gradual growth of 
new ideas—or perhaps rather a 
revival of the old ideas in a new 
setting—may indeed be traced, as 
we pass from ‘Human, all too 
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Human,’ to ‘Dawn’ and ‘The 
Joyful Science’; and in the last- 
mentioned work there is already a 
forecast of his final positions. 

In ‘ Menschliches Allzumensch- 
liches’ Nietzsche adopted for the 
first time the literary form of the 
aphorism, which he uses in most 
of his subsequent works. His 
books give no continuous argu- 
ment, but consist of carefully 
polished aphorisms and detached 
paragraphs, each complete in it- 
seif, but arranged in groups for 
the printer, according as they are 
more or less closely related in sub- 
ject. They read consequently 
more like the commonplace-book 
of an erratic genius than a con- 
nected treatise. This method of 
writing was partly forced upon 
him by the nature of his illness, 
which cut him off to a large extent 
from books and made prolonged 
application impossible. It was 
his custom to jot down his ideas 
in the course of his long solitary 
walks, while the evening would be 
devoted to perfecting their literary 
expression. But the form was 
also natural to his genius. “ My 
sense for style,” he tells us, “for 
the epigram as style, awakened 
almost instantaneously on coming 
into contact with Sallust.” His 
more immediate models were the 
aphorisms of Larochefoucauld and 
other French moralists whom he 
studied carefully at this time and 
never ceased toadmire. He spared 
no pains to combine perfect lucid- 
ity and fitness of phrase with the 
utmost compactness of thought. 
“* My ambition,” he writes, “is to 
say in ten sentences what every one 
else says in a book—what every 
one else does not say in a book.” 
* Aphorism and the sentence, in 
which I, as the foremost among the 
Germans, am master, are the forms 
of eternity.” The boast is over- 


strained, but it contains more 
truth than most of Nietzsche’s self- 
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appreciations. He is not a system- 
atic thinker, but as a moralist in 
the old sense, a student of human 
nature, and as a critic of literature 
and art, he is constantly fresh and 
suggestive. The style has the vir- 
tues of transparent clearness and 
assured ease, heightened from time 
to time by a piquant phrase and 
by epigrammatic sallies that recall 
Heine by their wit and malice. 

These writings prepare the way 
for the allegorical prose - poem 
‘Thus spake Zarathustra,’ which 
is probably the most charactcristic, 
as it is certainly the most sustained, 
product of his genius. Here the 
idea of the Uebermensch or higher 
being of the future, who is to 
supersede our poor humanity, is 
fully developed. 

‘ Zarathustra’ appeared in parts 
between 1883 and 1885; but of 
the fourth part, which differs con- 
siderably in character from the 
first three, only a few copies were 
printed for circulation among 
friends. It was published in 1891 
by Nietzsche’s relatives and literary 
executors, and incorporated with 
the others. It-is difficult to give 
an idea of the structure of the 
book, or of its literary qualities. 
It has no connection whatever 
with the personality or the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster (Zarathustra). 
Zarathustra, the hermit and moun- 
tain wanderer, is simply the mouth- 
piece for Nietzsche’s ideas on men 
and things, and the exponent of 
his aspirations after a new race 
and a new civilisation. In his 
habits and his tastes he is a glori- 
fication of Nietzsche’s personality. 
But the choice of name indicates 
the archaic literary manner of the 
book. It is an imitation of the 
prophetic and allegorical style of 
an Eastern prophet. A slender 
thread of narrative introduces a 
series of rhythmic chants, in which 
Zarathustra expounds the gospel 
of the new Atheism that is to lead 
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men on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things — 
namely, to the advent of the 
Uebermensch, and a consummation 
which he symbolises as the Great 
Noon. The virtues and the glori- 
ous freedom of this race of demi- 

ods are illuminated by contrast 
with what, from the Zarathustrian 
point of view, are the inherent 
vices and weaknesses of our present 
civilisation and its ideals. The 
“Thou shalt” of duty, and the 
altruism of current morality, which 
seems to sacrifice the strong to the 
weak, will alike be spurned, and 
left behind by the “ laughing lions” 
of the new dispensation. ‘‘ What 
is the great dragon which the spirit 
may no longer call lord and god? 
‘Thou shalt’ the great dragon is 
called. But the spirit of the lion 
says ‘I will.’” And with the im- 
peachment of the old morality goes 
the passionate denunciation of 
every form of religion hitherto 
known among men. Religion is to 
Nietzsche essentially a cult of the 
Beyond and the Hereafter, which 
depreciates and impoverishes the 
present life ; while the acknowledg- 
ment of God in any form seems to 
him an assault on human indepen- 
dence, an unworthy enslavement 
of the will. “I am Zarathustra 
the Godless.” His maniacal pride 
of will finds, perhaps, unmatched 
expression when he places the 
following syllogism before his dis- 
ciples: “To lay bare to you, 
friends, my inmost heart ; i/ there 
were gods, how should I bear it 
not to be a god? Therefore there 
are no gods.”! In this logical gem 
it can hardly be doubted that 
Nietzsche has revealed half de- 
fiantly, half involuntarily, the 
guiding motive of all his thought, 
the intense and boundless egotism 
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which eventually shattered him to 
pieces. As yet, however, it is only 
at times that he lapses into the 
hysterical violence which grows 
upon him in his latest writings. 
In the fourth part there is already 
observable a greater want of self- 
control, showing itself in those 
gratuitous offences against good 
taste and feeling which are often 
dignified with the name of blas- 
phemy. But in ‘ Zarathustra’ as 
a whole his artistic conscience 
holds him in check. From a liter- 
ary point of view the book has 
been hailed in Germany and France 
as a masterpiece of style, even by 
many who dissent most strongly 
from its teaching. In Germany, 
the home of invertebrate prose, the 
work was indeed a striking appari- 
tion ; and even judged by a more 
cosmopolitan standard, the quali- 
ties of the style command attention. 
Nietzsche possessed a fine ear for 
the harmonies of language, and he 
had likewise studied closely in 
classical models what he calls “the 
goldsmith’s art” of the fitting word. 

In the less purely didactic and 
controversial sections of the work 
there are passages which in their 
lucid simplicity seem to reflect 
something of the serenity and pur- 
ity of the mountains and the stars; 
and when, more rarely, an elegiac 
mood is touched, the words fall 
with a haunting beauty of cadence. 
But it is impossible to claim for 
the work that it is in any sense an 
artistic whole. The amount of 
direct exhortation and controversy 
—the number and length of the 
“ Discourses ”—are out of all pro- 
portion to the framework of episode 
and allegory in which they are set. 
Zarathustra in such circumstances 
is a mere lay-figure; and the 
archaism and poetic elevation of 





1 P. 120. He had already expressed a similar thought in ‘ Menschliches All- 
zumenschliches’: ‘‘ The idea of a God is disturbing and humiliating, as long as 


it is believed” (I. 138), 
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the language ceases to be appropri- 
ate, and tends to become monoton- 
ous. And to these artistic defects 
most readers will be inclined to 
add the want of ultimate sanity 
and coherence in thesubject-matter. 

Here is the beginning of this 
strange rhapsody :— 


“When Zarathustra was thirty 

ears old, he left his home, and the 
ake of his home, and went into the 
mountains. Here he enjoyed his spirit 
and his solitude, and for ten years he 
did not weary of it. But at last his 
heart was changed within him, and 
one morning he rose with the dawn, 
stepped forth to greet the sun, and 
thus he spake :— 

“*Great star, what were thy happi- 
ness, if thou hadst not those on whom 
thou shinest. Ten years thou didst 
rise over my cavern; thou wouldst 
have wearied of thy light, and of this 
path, but for me, my eagle and my 
serpent. 

“<But we waited for thee every 
morning, relieved thee of thy super- 
fluity, and blessed thee therefor. 

“*See, I am surfeited with my wis- 
dom, like the bee which has gathered 
overmuch honey; I require hands 
stretched out towards me. 

“¢T would fain make largess and 
distribution till the wise among men 
have joy once more of their folly, and 
the poor have joy once more of their 
riches. 

“*¢ For that I must descend, as thou 
dost at even, when thou goest behind 
the sea, and bringest light to the 
under-world, thou opulent star. 

“*T must, like thee, go down, as 
men term it, the men to whom I go. 
Do thou bless me, then, thou steadfast 
eye, that canst behold without envy 
a happiness all-too-great. 

“* Bless the beaker which is ready 
to overflow, that the water may flow 
from it with a gleam of gold, and may 
carry into every land the reflection of 
thy rapture. 

“See, this beaker will become 
empty again, and Zarathustra will 
again become a man.’ 

“Thus began Zarathustra’s descent.” 


The first person whom Zarathus- 
tra met, in the woods on the lower 
slopes, was an aged hermit, who 
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sought to dissuade him from going 
among men. But when the hermit 
mentions the praise of God as his 
chief occupation, Zarathustra passes 
on his way. “And when he was 
alone, he spake thus to his heart: 
‘Is it then possible! This old saint 
in his wood has not yet heard that 
God is dead /’” 

When he came to the nearest 
town he found much people gath- 
ered together in the market-place, 
for it had been announced that a 
rope-dancer was to perform that 
day. Without further prelude 
Zarathustra began at once to de- 
liver his message. 


“Zarathustra spake thus to the 
people: ‘I teach you the higher man. 
Man is something that must be over- 
come. What have ye done to sur- 
mount him ? 

“*¢ All beings hitherto created some- 
thing greater than themselves: and 
would ye be the ebb of this great 
flood, and rather go back to the beast 
than surmount the human ? 

“*What is the ape for men? A 
laughing-stock or a painful disgrace. 
The same shall man be for the higher 
man—a laughing-stock or a painful 
disgrace... . 

“¢See, I teach you the higher man.” 


Or take as an example of his 
more melancholy cadences the fol- 
lowing apostrophe to the broken 
friendships of the past :— 


“There is the island of graves, the 
silent isle, and there are the graves 
of my youth. Thither will I carry 
an evergreen garland of life. 

“With this resolve in my heart I 
sailed across the sea. O visions and 
apparitions of my youth, O all ye 
looks of love, ye moments divine, 
how did ye die so soon! To-day I 
commemorate you as my dead, 

“From you, my dearest dead, there 
comes to me a sweet odour that dis- 
solves the heart in tears. Truly it 
shakes and loosens the heart of the 
lonely sailor. 

“Yet still I am the richest and 
most enviable—I the most lonely. 
For I had you once, and ye have 
me still ; tell me, to whom did there 
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ever fall such rose-apples from the 
tree, as fell to me?... 

“Of a truth too quickly ye died, 
ye fugitives. Yet ye fled not from 
me, nor did I flee from you: despite 
our broken faith, there is no guilt 
between us. 

“To slay me, they strangled you, ye 
singing-birds of my hopes. Yes, at 
you, ye dearest, malice ever shot its 
bolt—to pierce my heart.” 


The fourth part, as already men- 
tioned, is pitched in a somewhat 
different key from the first three. 
Its relation to them has been com- 
pared to that of a satyric drama, 
to the preceding tragic trilogy. 
The proportion of allegorical nar- 
rative is much greater here than in 
the earlier parts, but the purport 
of the allegory—in detail at least 
—is far from clear. It is in the 
main devoted to a travesty of the 
various types of disciples—would- 
be “ higher men ”—who seek Zara- 
thustra in his solitude; the old 
soothsayer, the two kings and the 
ass, der Gewissenhafte des Geistes, 
a magician, a pope on the retired 
list, the ugliest man, the voluntary 
beggar, the Shadow. By the end 
of the day these are all gathered 
together in Zarathustra’s cave, and 
after supper (the title of the chap- 
ter—das Abendmahi—as well as 
various allusions, suggest a parody 
of the scene in the upper room in 
Jerusalem) he harangues them on 
the characteristics of “the higher 
man.” When he has finished his 
discourse he escapes from his guests 
for a little into the open air. 


“Oh, pure smells round about me,” 
he cried. ‘“O blessed stillness! But 
where are my beasts? Hither, hither, 
my eagle and my serpent. Tell me, 
prythee, my beasts, is it the case that 
these higher men, one and all, have no 
good smell? O pure smells about me ! 
Now, for the first time, I know and 
feel how I love you, my beasts. And 
Zarathustra spake once more, ‘I love 
you, my beasts.’ But the eagle and 
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the serpent, when they heard these 
words, pressed close to him and looked 
up to him. In this wise the three re- 
mained silently together, and sniffed 
the good air with one another, and 
drank deep draughts of it. For the 
air here outside was better than 
among the higher men.” 


In Zarathustra’s absence the old 
magician (who is perhaps intended 
for Wagner) debauches the minds 
of these converts by a melancholy 
song. They fall to disputing with 
one another, a second song is sung, 
and presently sounds of mirth and 
revelry are heard from the cave, 
Zarathustra is inclined to rejoice 
that they are casting from them at 
least the spirit of heaviness, the 
obsession of the past, when a sweet- 
smelling savour, as it were an 
incense of burning pine-cones, as- 
sails his nostrils, and on looking 
into the cave he finds them all on 
their knees adoring the ass, who 
punctuates each verse of their 
litany with a bray. In this and 
the following section on ‘The 
Feast of the Ass” Nietzsche 
touches his lowest levels of taste. 
The book closes with the advent 
next morning of a laughing lion, 
who scatters the higher men in all 
directions. The lion and a flock of 
doves join themselves to Zarathus- 
tra, who recognises the sign. “The 
lion came, my children are near, 
Zarathustra became ripe, my hour 
arrived: This is my morning, my 
day begins ; up, up now, thou great 


_ Noon.” “Thus spake Zarathustra, 


and left his cave, glowing and 
strong, like the morning sun rising 
out of dark mountains.” 

Such is the book of which 
Nietzsche afterwards wrote with 
an engaging modesty, “I have 
given to mankind the profoundest 
book it possesses, my ‘ Zarathus- 
tra.’ »1 

His leading ideas stood now 








1 The Twilight of the Idols, p. 221. 
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clearly before his mind, and his 
remaining works simply expound 
and apply them. There is no 
further development of thought to 
be traced. His next book, which 
bears the characteristic title ‘ Be- 
yond Good and Evil’ (1886), con- 
tinues his attack upon existing 
moral “values” or standards, and 
formulates the distinction between 
two systems of morality — the 
morality of the masters and the 
morality of the slaves (Herren- 
Moral und Sklaven- Moral). In 
his next publication, ‘The Genea- 
logy of Morality ’ (‘ Zur Genealogie 
der Moral,’ 1887), an attempt is 
made to substantiate the distinc- 
tion by reference to etymology and 
history, and it now becomes cen- 
tral in his teaching. 

The rest of Nietzsche’s story is 
soon told. He had by this time 
a certain following. ‘I have my 
readers,” he says, “‘ everywhere, in 
Vienna, in Copenhagen, and Stock- 
holm, in Paris, in New York, but 
not in Europe’s Flatland, Ger- 
many.” New editions of his 
earlier works were called for, 
which he furnished with prefaces, 
sometimes of considerable biogra- 
phical interest. In 1888 he pub- 
lished the pamphlet on Wagner, 
already referred to, in which a 
serious intention and impish malice 
are strangely mingled. This was 
followed by a fresh bundle of 
aphorisms, and paragraphs, en- 
titled ‘The Twilight of the Idols’ 
(‘Gétzendimmerung’), in parody 
of Wagner’s “ Gotterdimmerung.” 
The manner of the book may be 
surmised from its sub-title, “ How 
one philosophises with the Ham- 
mer.” It appeared in 1889. The 
preface is dated from Turin, “on 
the 30th of September 1888, the 
day on which the first book of the 
Transvaluation of all Values was 
completed.” The work thus re- 
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ferred to was to be his magnum 
opus. ‘Beyond Good and Evil’ 
had been advertised as “A Pre- 
lude to the Philosophy of the 
Future.” This was to be the 
philosophy of the future itself, in 
systematic and mature presenta- 
tion. “I have given to mankind 
their profoundest book in ‘ Zara- 
thustra,’” he had said; “I shall 
shortly,” he adds, ‘‘ give them their 
most independent one.” The title 
of the work was to be, ‘ Der Wille 
zur Macht’ (‘The Will to Rule,’ 
or ‘The Desire of Power’), and it 
was to consist of four books. The 
first, which has since been pub- 
lished in his collected works, 
bears the title “ Antichrist, or 
an Essay towards a Criticism of 
Christianity.” The second was to 
be called “The Free Spirit, a 
Oriticism of Philosophy as a 
Nihilistic Movement”; the third, 
“The Immoralist, a Criticism of 
the most fatal kind of Ignorance 
—namely, Morality”; and the 
fourth, “‘ Dionysus, or the Philo- 
sophy of Eternal Recurrence” ; 
but the last three were never 
written. Early in 1889, about 
the time when ‘The Twilight of 
the Idols’ issued from the press, 
Nietzsche’s long nervous derange- 
ment suddenly culminated in hope- 
less insanity. He was confined 
for a time in a lunatic asylum, 
but has lived latterly under the 
care of his relations at Naumburg.! 
A “Nietzsche-Archiv” has been 
founded there, in which every 
scrap of writing from his pen, and 
everything illustrating his life, is 
carefully treasured. As if the 
collected edition of his works in 
eight volumes were not enough, a 
second series of four volumes is in 
course of publication from this 
mass of unfinished~ essays and 
sketches. His life is being writ- 
ten with pious care and minute 





1 In July, according to the Berlin papers, he was removed to Weimar.’ 
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detail; and a regular Nietzsche 
cult has grown up iu certain circles 
in Germany, in Paris, and else- 
where. But the unhappy object 
of all this solicitude and admira- 
tion, dead while he yet lives, and 
moving, unconscious of it all, to- 
wards an early tomb, is a figure in 
which many elements of tragedy 
are combined. 

The final collapse, however, can 
hardly be matter of surprise to 
students of his latest works. Two 
features of these must strike the 
most casual reader. On the one 
hand, the colossal egotism and 
self - assurance, characteristic of 
Nietzsche from the first, now at- 
tain proportions not to be dis- 
tinguished from mania. On the 
other hand, there is a growing 
loss of self-restraint in his contro- 
versial utterances; denunciation 
degenerates into foul - mouthed 
abuse ; and the hysterical violence 
with which he dashes himself 
against the greatest names and 
ideals of human history seems to 
resemble nothing more than the 
impotent fury of a naughty child. 
The titles of the successive books 
of his projected magnum opus 
just enumerated are a piece of 
bravado in this style; and, for 
the rest, it is enough to quote the 
concluding sentences of the “ Anti- 
christ ”—the last sentences prob- 
ably which he wrote :— 


“With this I am at the conclusion, 
and pronounce my sentence—I con- 
demn Christianity. It is to me the 
greatest of all imaginable corruptions, 
. . . drinking out all blood, all love, 
all hope for life, with its anzemic ideal 
of holiness; the other world as the 
will to the negation of every reality ; 
the cross as the rallying sign for the 
most subterranean conspiracy that 
has ever existed—against healthiness, 
beauty, well-constitutedness, courage, 
intellect, benevolence of soul, against 
life itself. I call Christianity the one 

reat curse, the one great intrinsic 

epravity, the one great instinct of 
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revenge, for which no expedient is 
sufficiently poisonous, secret, subter- 
ranean, mean; I cali it the one 
immortal blemish of mankind.” 


What could match the insane 
egotism of his “I pronounce my 
sentence—I condemn Ohristian- 
ity”? In other passages Nietzsche 
burns incense publicly before his 
own transcendent personality. In 
an autobiographical fragment writ- 
ten about this time, and pointing 
out the germs of his later ideas in 
his earlier works, the contrast be- 
tween his former and his present 
self moves him to this outburst: 
**O how far was I still at that time 
from what I am to-day, from 
where I am to-day—at an eleva- 
tion where I speak no longer with 
words, but with flashes of light- 
ning!” And whereas he had 
proudly described ‘ Zarathustra’ as 
“a book for all and none,” this is 
his preface to his latest volume :— 


“This book belongs to the select 
few. Perhaps even none of them 
yet live. It is only the day after 
to-morrow that belongs tome. Some 
are born posthumously... . Well, 
then, these alone are my readers, my 
right readers, my predetermined 
readers; of what account are the 
rest? The rest are merely mankind. 
One must be superior to mankind in 
force, in loftiness of soul—in con- 
tempt.” 


“Sovereign contempt,” “ unspar- 
ing contempt,” are his own words 
elsewhere to express his attitude 
towards his fellow-men. Our 
Puritan forefathers would have 
seen the just judgment of God 
in the melancholy fate which over- 
took him. It is more consonant 
with modern charity to regard 
such distempered utterances as 
themselves the harbingers and 
symptoms of the growing cerebral 
tension that was soon to snap the 
thread of reason and plunge their 
author in mental night. 
ANDREW SETH. 
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THE HARLEIAN LIBRARY. 


WueEN Robert Harley laid the 
foundation of his magnificent lib- 
rary in 1705, so many collectors 
were already in the field that the 
prospect of getting together any 
large number of choice manuscripts 
did not seem promising. But, con- 
trary to expectation, this very fact 
proved fortunate; for whereas 
Cotton! had built up his library, 
book by book, laboriously, Harley 
had the advantage of forming his, 
to a great extent, by the purchase 
of other well-known collections, 
either at the death of their original 
owners or after the manuscripts 
had passed through successive 
hands, Of these larger acquisi- 


tions may be noted the library 
which had belonged to the famous 
antiquary Sir Symonds D’Ewes, 


Cotton’s friend, the greater num- 
ber of the Grevius MSS., the 
twenty-three bulky volumes of 
the Baker collection, many of 
the papers, originally belonging 
to Nicholas Charles, Lancester 
Herald, which at his death Cam- 
den had purchased for £90, and 
the collection of Stow, the histor- 
ian of London. Charles’s library 
consisted chiefly of epitaphs, draw- 
ings of monuments and arms, and 
an historical catalogue of the 
officers of the College of Arms. 
Some of these are now in the 
Heralds’ College, one is in the 
Lansdowne- collection, and the 
others were bought by Harley. 
On Strype’s death, in 1737, the 


majority of the papers of Foxe the 
martyrologist, which had been in 
the annalist’s possession, also passed 
with others into Harley’s hands; 
they form vols. 416 to 428 and 
vol. 590 of this collection. Some 
few are in the Lansdowne Lib- 
rary. By means of great exer- 
tions, and a lavish expenditure, 
Harley became within ten years the 
possessor of about 2500 old MSS., 
and in 1721 had accumulated 
6000 volumes, 1400 charters, and 
500 rolls, besides about 350,000 
pamphlets. His entire library 
afterwards numbered over 20,000 
volumes. 

Robert Harley, afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, was descended from 
an ancient family, existing, it is 
pretended, in Shropshire, at the 
time of the Conquest, and closely 
allied to the French family of de 
Harlai. He was the eldest son 
of Sir Edward Harley, member 
for the county of Hereford, in 
the Parliament which restored 
Charles II., was born in 1661, 
rose to a high position in public 
affairs, and was created by Queen 
Anne a peer of the realm by the 
style and title of Baron Wigmore 
in the county of Hereford, Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer.? Soon 
afterwards he was made Lord 
High Treasurer of Great Britain, 
and Prime Minister. He was 
twice married, — first to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Foley 
of Whitley Court, Worcestershire, 





1 See ‘“‘Our National Collections of Manuscripts: The Cottonian Library, 


‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1895. 


2 The earldom of Mortimer was added, because, although Aubrey de Vere, 
twentieth Earl of Oxford, had died without leaving male issue in 1702, it was 
necessary to guard against possible claimants among remote descendants of the 


de Veres. 
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by whom he had three children 
—a son, Edward, who succeeded 
him, and two daughters. His 
second wife was Sarah, daughter 
of Simon Middleton of Hurst Hill, 
Edmonton, who survived him some 


years. 

Swift observes that Robert 
Harley was educated at Shilton, a 
private school in Oxfordshire, re- 
markable for having produced at 
the same time a Lord High 
Treasurer (the Earl of Oxford), a 
Lord High Ohancellor (Lord Har- 
court), a Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (Lord Trevor), and 
ten members of the House of 
Commons, who were all contem- 
poraries as well at school as in 
Parliament. From both his father 
and grandfather he had inherited 
a taste for books, and, as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, had 
taken considerable part in or- 
ganising the Cottonian Library, 
when it was bequeathed to the 
nation. It was on this occasion 
that his notice was first drawn to 
Humphrey Wanley, who offered 
some valuable hints with regard 
to the arrangement of the Cotton 
MSS., and subsequently proved 
himself to be the model of librari- 
ans. Wanley was the son of a 
country parson, had received a 
university education, and had al- 
ready achieved success and some 
fame as a scholar by his catalogue 
of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. pre- 
served in the principal libraries 
of Great Britain. He would 
gladly have accepted the cus- 
todianship of the Cotton Library, 
in the place of Dr Smith, and 
wrote to Robert Nelson, a learned 
writer and philanthropist, who 
apparently possessed some in- 
fluence with the Government, to 
solicit his good offices in procuring 
him that post. Nelson’s answer, 
interpolated by a remark in 
Wanley’s beautiful, scholarly hand, 
is interesting as an illustration of 
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the rivalry that existed between the 
two foremost librarians of the day, 


“Were Las able to advise Mr Wanley 
as I am desirous to offer what might be 
most advantageous for his interest,” 
wrote Nelson, “I should immediatel 
have answered your last letter, whic 
requires some queries to be resolved 
before I can well determine how you 
ought to proceed. For if there is 
any friendship between you and the 
Dr [Smith] will give a different aspect 
to your endeavours to supplant him.” 


Here there is a mark in the 
original letter, referring to a note 
written across the margin by 
Wanley as follows :— 


“This is about the Cottonian 
Library, the custody whereof I did 
then, and many years after, most 
ardently desire. As to friendship 
between Dr Thomas Smith (here 
meant) and me, there was but little, 
his conversation being not suitable to 
mine by reason of his jealousies and 
peevishness extreme. I always al- 
lowed the doctor’s pretensions to be 
much better grounded than mine ; 
but if he, being a non-juror, could 
not swear to the Queen’s government, 
or being much in years, should happen 
to decease, as he did after some time, 
I desired that employment, when the 
trustees should please to regulate that 
noble collection.” 

“ Otherwise,” continues Nelson, “I 
can see no reason why a man that is 
qualified for an employment may not 
fairly offer himself as a candidate for 
it without injury to others that may 
pretend to it, and if you should want 
success, it no way diminishes those 
qualifications you were endowed with, 
for the discharge of the employment. 
If the Sir Robert Cotton you mention 
be of the Post Office, I believe I can 
find a way of applying to him.—I am, 
your faithful friend and servant, 

“ NELSON. 

‘* 2nd Octr, 1702.” 


Wanley’s ardent desire was not 
destined to be satisfied, but a still 
more honourable position was in 
store for him, for not only did he 
become ultimately custodian of the 
Harleian MSS., but, as we shall 
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see, by his zeal, learning, and 
discrimination, he deserves to be 
considered with Lord Oxford the 
joint founder of the Harleian 
Library. 

It was entirely owing to Wanley’s 
energy that the D’Ewes collection, 
purchased for £6000, was secured 
by Lord Oxford, and it formed the 
basis of what may be termed our 
second great national collection of 
manuscripts. The acquisition of 
this celebrated library was the 
determining point in Wanley’s 
destiny and in that of the Har- 
leidn Library itself. Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes, the antiquary, had be- 
queathed all his books and manu- 
scripts to his grandson, another Sir 
Symonds, but without antiquarian 
or literary tastes. Wanley having 
discovered that although, according 
to the antiquary’s will, his books 
might not be dispersed, they might 
still possibly be bought, wrote to 
Harley as follows :— 


“Sir Symonds D’Ewes ong pant 
to honour me with a peculiar kindness 
of esteem, I have taken the liberty of 
inquiring of him whether he will part 
with his library; and I find that he 
is not unwilling to do so, and that at 
a much easier rate than I could think 
for. 1 dare say that it would be a 
noble addition to the Cotton Library ; 
perhaps the best that could be had 
anywhere at present. . . . If your 
Honour should judge it impracticable 
to persuade her Majesty to buy them 
for the Cotton Library—in whose 
coffers such a sum as will buy them is 
scarcely conceivable—then, Sir, if you 
have a mind of them yourself, I will 
take care that you shall have them 
cheaper than any other person what- 
soever. I know that many have their 
eyes on this collection. I am desirous 
to have this collection in town for the 
public good, and rather in a public 
place than in private hands, but of all 
private gentlemen’s studies, first in 
yours. I have not spoken to anybody 
as yet, nor will not till I have your 
answer, that you may not be fore- 
stalled.” 


The D’Ewes collection was a 


curiously miscellaneous one, con- 
taining much trivial matter side 
by side with learned treatises, 
transcriptsof important cartularies, 
monastic registers, public and 
private muniments of the most 
varied description. A list of 
them is to be found in the Har- 
leian MS. 775. No subject seems 
to have been void of interest 
for the great antiquary: he 
treasured up his school exercises 
as carefully as any ancient Greek 
manuscript or Roman charter, 
With the purchase of this library 
begins Wanley’s term of office as 
librarian to Lord Oxford, which 
continued till his death in 1726. 
He supplied what was lacking of 
knowledge and literary acumen in 
his patron ; for, like Sir Robert 
Cotton, Harley, despite his love of 
books, was by no means a man of 
letters. Even the insignificant 
pamphlets once ascribed to his pen 
have since been proved to be the 
work of others. His verses, some 
of which were printed in the six- 
teenth volume of Swift’s works, 
are condemned by Macaulay as 
being “more execrable than the 
bellman’s.” But with Wanley at 
his side he surpassed even Cotton 
as a collector, for the librarian 
possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the contents of every foreign 
library of note, and Harley was 
always ready to spend in a princely 
fashion whenever Wanley con- 
sidered that a manuscript was 
worth buying. On the sumptuous 
bindings with which he adorned 
these acquisitions he expended as 
much as £18,000. His principal 
binders were Thomas Elliott and 
Christopher Chapman of Duck 
Lane, who are the objects of some 
severe remarks in Wanley’s Diary 
on the subject of their negligence 
and extravagant prices. On inspect- 
ing Mr Elliott’s bill, he finds him 
“exceeding dear in all the works 
of Marocco, Turkey, and Russia 
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leather, besides that of velvet,” 
and he is constantly reprimanding 
both men for their “ negligence in 
executing my Lord’s work.” 

Perhaps the best merited praise 
that has ever been bestowed on the 
founder of this celebrated library 
is Macaulay’s tribute to his 
“sincere kindness for men of 
genius.” However much _ the 
first Earl of Oxford may have 
transgressed politically — and he 
is accused of having been un- 
scrupulous, weak, and incapable as 
a Minister—his service to litera- 
ture, in the protection which he 
accorded to the learned, has won 
for him a high place in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen. Even 
as a politician he acquired some 
literary reputation, as being the 
first Minister who employed the 
Press for ministerial purposes ; 
while amid the cares and passions 
of public life, and aims more or 
less worthy of a statesman, he oc- 
cupied his scanty leisure with the 
altogether worthy object of gather- 
ing together under his own roof, 
for the benefit of students and 
scholars, as much as he could at- 
tain to of the lore and erudition 
of past ages. 

The correspondence between 
Harley and Defoe preserved at 
Welbeck Abbey has been lately 
published by the Historical MSS. 
Commission, and reveals “ the inti- 
mate relations which existed for 
public purposes” between these 
two remarkable men. 

Of Edward, second Earl of Ox- 
ford, much praise and very little 
blame have been recorded. He 
has been quaintly described as 
“ifdeed rich but thankful, chari- 
table without ostentation, and 


that in so good-natured a way as 
never to give pain to the person 
whom he obliged in that respect.” 
He was, in truth, indolent and 
extravagant, faults which did not, 
VOL, CLXII.—NO. DCCCCLXXXIV. 
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however, detract from his popu- 
larity. He was the prey of ad- 
venturers, and the providence of 
impecunious poets such as Pope 
and Swift. All the learned men 
of the day were allowed access 
to his library. Oldys drew there- 
from his materials for his Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh ; Joseph Ames 
and Samuel Palmer had recourse 
to it in their black-letter studies, 
Pope was his adored friend, with 
whom he kept up a lively corre- 
spondence ; and Swift was always 
welcome at his table. He had 
many tastes, of which book-col- 
lecting was not the least ex- 
pensive; and of the fortune of 
£500,000 which his wife brought 
him the greater part is said to have 
been sacrificed to “‘ indolence, good- 
nature, and want of worldly wis- 
dom.” In 1740 he was obliged to 
sell Wimpole in order to clear off 
a debt of £100,000, a sacrifice 
which failed to appease his credi- 
tors, and, a prey to carking care, 
he found the downward path from 
conviviality to inebriety a rapid one. 

It was during the life of the 
second Lord Oxford that the Rev. 
Thomas Baker bequeathed his 
works in manuscript to the Har- 
leian Library. A memorandum 
prefixed to these MSS. states that, 
in consideration of one guinea (to 
satisfy his executors) paid by Mr 
Humphrey Wanley, he bequeaths 
the twenty-three volumes above- 
mentioned to his friend and patron 
the Earl of Oxford, being a part 
of his collection towards a histo 
of the University of Cambridge, of 
which he was a member. The re- 
maining volumes he left to the 
university. For industry and ob- 
servation of men and manners, as 
shown in these materials, Thomas 
Baker is not unworthy to be com- 
pared with Anthony 4 Wood, the 
historian of Oxford. 

Another important addition to 
2K 
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the library had been made in 1716 
by the purchase of Dr John Covel’s 
books. 

The bequest of Matthew Prior, 
who died at Wimpole in 1721, 
consisted of nearly three hundred 
books from his own library, to be 
chosen by Lord Oxford himself. 
The selection which he made 
speaks for his (or Wanley’s) ex- 
tensive knowledge of rare editions. 
It included, among other choice 
specimens, the Ausonius printed 
at Bordeaux in 1575, and the 
Aldine Commentary of Aristotle 
issued in 1504, Blackwood’s ‘ Mar- 
tyre de la Royne d’Ecosse, Dou- 
airiére de France,’ 1587, and the 
‘ Apologie ou Défense de |’ Honor- 
able Sentence et Trés-juste Exécu- 
tion.de Marie Stuard,’ 1593, besides 
many other scarce books, the whole 
being valued at the absurdly low 
price of £71. 

The Harleian, like the Oot- 
tonian Library, was originally in- 
tended by its founders to furnish 
materials illustrating the history 
of Great Britain. It contains 
valuable copies of Gildas, Nen- 
nius, Alfred of Beverley, the Ab- 
bot Benedict, Florence of Wor- 
cester, and of many other early 
writers ; it is rich in chronicles 
and histories of abbeys, in docu- 
ments relating to the domestic 
policy of the kings of England, 
beginning with Edward the Con- 
fessor; in lives of the English 
saints, such as St Anselm, St Aid- 
an, St Alban, St Thomas of Can- 
terbury, the Venerable Bede, St 
Outhbert, St David, St Dunstan, 
&c. There are many letters from 
kings and other royal personages ; 
papers relating to the dissolution 
of religious houses and the estab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion ; 
there are statutes, charters, let- 


ters-patent, heraldic and armorial 
books, maps, original manuscripts 
of works which mark the dawn of 
English literature, such as unique 
copies of Chaucer and Lydgate, 
and of those intermediate poets 
who led up to Shakespeare. Vol- 
ume 2278 contains Lydgate’s Life 
of St Edmund, with many minia- 
tures, which, if something crudely 
executed, are of great interest on 
account of their subject. The col- 
lection is extremely well provided 
with subject-matter for a history 
of the domestic policy of Queen 
Elizabeth ; volume 6998 comprises 
letters from Topclyffe, the notori- 
ous spy in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, and from William Lee, the 
foreman of the jury who sat on 
Campion’s trial, depositions of wit- 
nesses, lists of persons suspected 
or denounced as recusants, and 
warrants from the Archbishop of 
Oanterbury and the Lord Keeper 
to apprehend them. There is, in 
the same volume, an account of 
the state of Wisbeach prison, 
teeming with “seminary priests 
and Jesuits,” to whom the Cath- 
olics of the neighbourhood had 
free access, so that the writer com- 
plains that the prison resembled 
“a Catholic commonwealth in the 
midst of a Protestant country,” 
and that Popery was spread, in- 
stead of being extinguished. Vol- 
ume 6265 contains letters from 
Walsingham, the arraignment of 
Campion, an account of Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy, and other inter- 
esting papers belonging to that 
period. Volume 5106 consists 
mainly of notes made by Sir 
Francis Bacon, from the year 1594 
to 1596, or thereabouts. They 
form the chief basis on which rests 
the theory that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare’sworks.! Fivelarge volumes 





1 See the Promus of Formularies and Elegancies, by Francis Bacon, illustrated 
and elucidated by passages from Shakespeare, by Mrs Henry Pott, with a preface 


by E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
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ofletters from nearly all the learned 
men of his time are addressed to 
Wanley ; most of them are in 
Latin. The numbers in the cata- 
logue are, however, misleading, the 
letters being now arranged alpha- 
betically, according to the names 
of the writers. 

The Harleian Library abounds 
also in materials relating to the 
civil and ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland. It possesses a remark- 
able transcript of the ‘ Scotichroni- 
con’ of John Fordun ; an original 
copy of Baston’s verses on the 
battle of Bannockburn ; a fine one 
of the Chronicle of Mailros; the 
life of King David, written by the 
Abbot of Rievaulx ; copies of 
charters between Scottish and 
French kings, and transcripts over- 
looked by Rymer and John Hard- 
ing, touching the lordship of Eng- 
land over Scotland. There is a 
contemporaneous transcript of a 
document concerning the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots to the 


Dauphin, and various letters from 


the same queen. We also notice 
Papal Bulls enjoining the Scottish 
bishops to pay obedience to the 
Archbishop of York as their metro- 
politan, and the king’s recognition 
of that archbishop’s right, besides 
many other important papers too 
numerous to mention. Wales and 
Ireland also are well represented. 
But, like the Cottonian, the 
Harleian Library spread its borders 
far beyond the limits of British 
history. As early as 1697 it had 
been Wanley’s opinion that it 
would conduce very much to the 
benefit of learning in this country 
if some fit person or persons were 
sent abroad, who might make it 
their business to visit the libraries 
of France, Italy, and Germany, 
and to give a good account of the 
most valued MSS. therein. “The 
Papists,” he adds in his memoran- 
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dum to this effect, “are communi- 
cative enough for love or money 
of any book that does not immedi- 
ately concern their controversies 
with Protestants.” ! 

In accordance with this opinion 
is the commission given by Lord 
Oxford to Mr Andrew Hay in 
1720 to proceed to France and 
Italy in order to buy MSS. for 
him. Wanley’s letter of instruc- 
tions on this occasion shows such 
an intimate knowledge of the con- 
tents of all the great libraries of 
those countries that, long as it is, 
we cannot forbear quoting it in its 
entirety :— 


“Mr AnprRew Hay,—You being 
upon your departure towards France 
and Italy, by my noble Lord’s order, 
I give you this commission, not now 
expecting that you can execute every 
part of it in this journey, but yet 
hoping that you will dispatch those 
articles, which are of the greatest 
importance, and put the others into 
a proper posture against the time of 
your next return thither. 

“Tn Paris Fr. Bernard Montfaucon 
has some Coptic, Syriac, and other 
MSS. worth the buying. Among 
them is an old leaf of the Greek 
Septuagint, written in uncial or capi- 
tal letters. Buy these and the leaden 
book he gave to Cardinal Bouillon, if 
he can procure it for you or direct 
you to it. In the archives of the 
Cistercian monastery of Clervaulx I 
am told there are some original 
letters or epistles written by the 
hand of St Hierome upon phylira 
or bark. -One or more of these will 
be acceptable, if not too outrageously 
valued. The Duke of Savoy has 
many Greek MSS., as also the Egyp- 
tian board or table of Isis, adorned 
with hieroglyphics, being those which 
have been explained by Pignorius, 
Richerus, &c. Let me have some 
account of these. 

“ At Venice buy a set of the Greek 
liturgical books printed there—I mean 
a set of the first edition, if they may 
be had ; if not, let us have the other. 
Buy also Thomassini Bibliothece 





1 Harl. MS., vol. 5911, fol. 2. 
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Venetz in 4to. Get a catalogue of 
Mr Smith’s MSS. there, and inquire 
how matters go about Giustiniani’s 
Greek MSS. In the booksellers’ 
shops, &c., you may frequently pick 
up Greek MSS. which the Greeks 
bring from the Morea and other 

of the Levant. Remember to 
get the fragments of Greek MSS. you 
left with the bookseller who bought 
Maffeo’s library. The family of Mos- 
cardi at Verona have many valuable 
antiquities, and among the rest, four 
instruments of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, junior (now imperfect), written 
upon phylira. These must be bought, 
and especial care taken of them, &c. 
The first begins ‘dem relectis’ ; the 
second, ‘ius vir in ast’; the third, 
‘ius vir in’; the fourth, ‘ni Sicili- 
ensis.’ At Florence the Dominicans or 
Franciscans have a large collection of 
Greek MSS. You may see them and 
get a catalogue of them if you can. 
Buy Ernstius or some other catalogue 
of the Grand Duke’s MSS. 

“At Milan, in the Ambrosian 
Library, is a very ancient Catullus, 
part of Josephus, in Latin, written 
upon bark ; a Samaritan Pentateuch 
in octavo, part of the Syriac Bible in 
the ancient or Estrangele characters ; 
divers Greek MSS. in capital letters, 
being parts of the Bible, with other 
books of great antiquity, both Greek 
and Latin. You may look upon 
them and send me some account. 

“ At Monza (about ten miles from 
Milan) is an imperfect Antiphonarium 
Gregorii Pape. It is all written 
upon purple-coloured parchment, with 
capital letters of gold. Buy this if 

ou can. 

“The family of Septata, at Milan, 
have a Latin writing upon bark. 
Buy this if it will be parted with. 

“In the archives of the church 
of Ravenna are divers instruments 
written upon bark. You may see 
them. 

“ At Rome, the Greek monks of 
St Basil have very many old Greek 
MSS. written in capitals, particularly 
a book of the four Gospels, and some 
on of St Gregory Nazianzen upon 

t Paul’s Epistles. Buy as many as 
you can, for I hear they are poor, and 
therefore they may sell the cheaper, 
They have likewise a Greek charter 
of _ Sem King of Sicily, in five 


ieces, with some other instruments 
in Greek, written upon bark or vel- 
lum. Buy these also if you can, 

“The Fathers of the Oratory at 
Rome have many very ancient MSS, 
both Greek and Latin. See them at 
least, even supposing that they will 
not sell. In the Cathedral Lib- 
rary at Pisa are many ancient MSS, 
Let me have some account of these 
also. 

“The monks of Bovio, near, if not 
in, Pavia, have many very ancient 
MSS., and among the rest a book 
of the Gospels in Latin, wherein St 
Luke is written Jucanus. They have 
many old deeds in their archives. Buy 
what you can. 

“At Cava (about a day’s journey 
from Naples) is a Benedictine monas- 
tery. In the archives or treasury is 
a Greek deed of Roger, King of 
Sicily, with his golden seal appen- 
dant. Buy this if you can. In the 
library are some old MSS. ; see them 
at least, if you cannot buy. 

“ At Naples, in the library of the 
Augustin Friars of St John de Car- 
bonara, is a Greek MS. of the Gos- 
pels (or of homilies upon the Gospels), 
all written in capitals, with letters of 
gold upon purple parchment. This 
must be bought. There is also a 
Dioscorides in Greek capitals, being a 
large work with figures of the planets, 
&c. This mustalso be bought. There 
is also a good number of other ancient 
MSS., both Greek and Latin. Among 
the latter is an Hieronimus de Scrip- 
toribus Ecclesiasticis, in Saxon letters, 
and the Gospels in Latin, where St 
Luke is called Lucanus. Buy of these 
what you can. 

“Tf the Greek MSS. of the mon- 
astery of St Saviour, near Messina in 
Sicily, or any of them, do remain there 
yet, or in that neighbourhood, as it is 
probable they may, notwithstanding 
the late wars, they will doubtless 
come exceeding cheap. You will in- 
quire, however, how this matter 
stands. 

“Pray, sir,” he goes on, “all along 
in your journey, endeavour to secure 
what Greek MSS. and Latin classical 
MSS. you can, provided they come 
at reasonable prices, and let me be 
favoured with an account of your 
proceedings as often as may be con- 
venient.” 
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And he adds :— 


“Mr Hay, in executing this com- 
mission, my noble Lord cannot give 
you positive directions how to bid 
upon every occasion, by reason of this 
his great distance from those parts, 
and must therefore rely upon your 
fidelity, your prudence, your usual 
dexterity in business, and your per- 
sonal affection to him. You will be 
sure always to buy as cheap as you 
can, for I foresee that some of the 
things his Lordship chiefly wants or 
is desirous of, will not come for a 
small matter. In most of the monas- 
teries you will be able to buy for 
ready money; but it may be at a 
cheaper rate with the Greek monks 
of St Basil’s monastery at Rome, 
whose MSS. are good, and themselves 
in want. 

“T beseech God to bless and prosper 
you all along, in this so long a journey, 
and to bring you back again with 
safety and good success; and you may 
be sure that you will be more welcome 
to but very few than to, good Sir, your 
very hearty well-wisher and most 
humble servant, 

“ HumpHREY WANLEY. 


“96th April 1720,” 1 


Wanley, it may be observed, 
added to his knowledge of man- 
uscripts a certain fondness for 
driving a bargain. He was ex- 
tremely desirous of obtaining the 
treasures which he describes with 
so much minuteness; but he was 
almost as much bent on getting 
them cheap as on getting them at 
all. This may have been the re- 
sult of solicitude for the pocket of 
his patron, who was ruining him- 
self to enrich his library ; but at 
all events, in this matter nature 
and grace seem to have gone amic- 
ably hand in hand. Wanley’s 
only comment on the death of the 
Earl of Sunderland in 1722 is to 
the effect that it will make rare 
old books more accessible, from 
the fact of their being less in de- 
mand, “so that any gentleman 
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may be permitted to buy an un- 
common old book for less than 
forty or fifty pounds.” 

Mr Hay’s expedition was not 
entirely successful. Some of the 
MSS. mentioned in the above 
letter, which Wanley insists 
“must be bought,” are clearly 
not in the Harleian collection, and 
notably the Greek and Latin MSS. 
written with letters of gold upon 
purple parchment. This library 
contains among its choicest treas- 
ures no manuscript entirely writ- 
ten upon purple vellum, the Codex 
Aureus being only partially thus 
stained. During the early ages 
of Christianity the Greeks and 
Romans were in the habit of 
writing their most precious books 
in letters of gold and silver on 
purple-stained vellum, that colour 
being the distinguishing sign of 
royalty and greatness. Purple 
was only worn by princes, and in 
this manner of distinguishing the 
Scriptures was shown the high 
degree of reverence in which they 
were held. The practice was con- 
tinued during the fifth and three 
following centuries; although it 
was so little known in England 
that when, towards the end of the 
seventh century, St Wilfrid, Arch- 
bishop of York, gave a copy of the 
Gospels ornamented in this man- 
ner to York Minster, his biogra- 
pher describes the book as a thing 
almost miraculous. Manuscripts 
entirely composed of leaves of 
purple vellum are of the greatest 
rarity, and many are described by 
paleographers as purple - stained 
when they are only partially so. 
The age of a manuscript may 
sometimes be determined (among 
its other characteristics) by the 
fineness and whiteness of the 
vellum, and sometimes by its pur- 
ple colour. The MSS. numbered 
2788, 2820, and 2821 in the Har- 
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leian Library are described by 
Astle as purple-stained, whereas 
they are only thus painted in 
places intended to receive the 
golden letters. Frequently only 
the most important parts — such 
as the title-pages, prefaces, or a 
few pages at the beginning of each 
Gospel, or the Canon of the Mass 
—are written on vellum which 
has been prepared in this manner. 

Number 2788 is the famous 
Codex Aureus or Golden Gospels. 
Its acquisition by Lord Oxford is 
chronicled in Wanley’s Diary in 
the year 1720. On the 14th May 
he writes :— 

“Yesterday Mr Vaillant (a book- 
seller) brought me a specimen of the 
characters of that Latin MS. of the 
Gospels which is to be sold at the 
approaching auction of Menare’s! 
books at The Hague. These charac- 
ters are all uncials, gilded over with 
gold, and appear to be formed in very 
elegant manner. Among them I ob- 
serve A, G, V, M, and E so shaped, 
which is“not commonly seen in the 
body or text of old MSS., although 
frequent in the title or Rubrics. In 
my opinion this most ancient and 
valuable book should be purchased at 
any rate.” 


Lord Oxford gave orders for the 
Golden Manuscript to be secured, 
and commissioned Mr Vaillant to 
buy it with all secrecy and pru- 
dence. There are several entries 
in Wanley’s Diary concerning the 
negotiations for this purchase, and 
on the 27th June all is brought to 
a happy conclusion: “This day 
the Codex Aureus Latinus was 
cleared out of the King’s ware- 
house and delivered into my cus- 
tody.” On the 29th its solemn 
entry into the Harleian Library 
is recorded, and on July 13th of the 
following year we find that “Mr 
Elliott having clothed the Codex 
Aureus in my Lord’s marocco 
leather, took the same from home 
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this day in order to work upon it 
with his best tools, which he can 
do with much more convenienc 
at his own house than here,” 
Wanley makes a note of this fact, 
because of his ‘speedy journey to 
Oxford in case any ill accident 
should happen.” 

This celebrated MS. is written 
throughout in gold letters upon 
vellum, with the exception of the 
first lines of chapters in the 
Gospels, and the first lines of the 
subsidiary articles, which are in 
red. The paintings of the four 
Evangelists are extremely interest- 
ing, and the title-pages are stained 
purple. It is described by Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson as 
French, of the time of Charle- 
magne, and we may add that its 
position in the Harleian may be 
compared to that of the Durham 
Book in the Cottonian Library. 

The MSS. numbered 2820 and 
2821 are further examples of par- 
tially purple-stained vellum, in 
imitation of earlier work. They 
are of German workmanship of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The execution of the miniatures is 
condemned by Sir Edward Thomp- 
son as “very rude” and “hard”; 
but with all deference to so great 
an authority, we must put in a 
plea for them, on the score of their 
extreme naiveté and candour. A 
medieval roll of great interest, 
one of the treasures of the collec- 
tion, consists of a series of beauti- 
ful outline drawings, known as 
the “Guthlac Roll,” representing 
scenes out of the life of St Guth- 
lac. These drawings, which date 
from the twelfth century, are con- 
tained in eighteen rondeaux, in- 
tended perhaps as a design for a 
stained - glass window in honour 
of the saint, at Croyland Abbey. 
They quaintly describe, with exqui- 
site delicacy of form and colour, 
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how Guthlac, after taking leave of 
his parents, renounces the profes- 
sion of arms, and receives the ton- 
sure at the hands of Bishop Hedda. 
Then, sailing away in a boat to 
Croyland, he builds his oratory 
with the help of two companions, 
Becelin and Tatwin, and an angel 
converses with him, No sooner is 
he launched in his new career of 
prayer and penance than demons 
assail him, carry him to the roof 
of his oratory, and scourge him 
with knotted cords. But he scares 
them away with the white scourge 
given to him by St Bartholomew. 
He is then ordained priest, in- 
structs Ethelbald in the Ohristian 
religion, and prophesies that he 
will be king. The last six ron- 
deaux show the death of Guthlac, 
the burial of his body by his sister 
Pega, his appearing to Ethelbald 
and his attendants, who are weep- 
ing round the tomb of the saint, 
and his blissful state in heaven 
among the benefactors of Oroyland 
Abbey. 

We have already referred to 
Wanley’s Diary,! a chronicle of the 
purchases made by Lord Oxford 
during the greater part of Wanley’s 
custodianship, and of the principal 
events which happened with re- 
gard to the library. It begins on 
the 2nd March 1714, when Wan- 
ley had been librarian for about 
six years, Some of the entries 
are extremely curious, as showing 
the energy with which old MSS. 
were traced, discovered, and pur- 
chased, and the tact and discre- 
tion employed in order to induce 
their owners to part with them. 
A fine MS. of part of Bede’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History’ in Saxon, 
and two other valuable Saxon 
MSS.—King Alfred’s translation 
of Ossius and a copy of Ailfrick’s 
Grammar—are discovered in 1714, 
in private hands, besides the Psal- 
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terium Gallicanum of St Jerome 
“with the * and +, written about 
the time of the last King A®thel- 
red, with the Litany and some 
prayers, being one of the most 
beautiful books that can be seen.” 

There was, moreover, a constant 
activity in the library itself. All 
who had any kind of MS. for sale 
came to Wanley, and he notifies 
the arrival of books in Chinese, 
Armenian, Samaritan, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, AXthiopic and Arabic 
(both in Asiatic and African 
letters), in Persian, Turkish, 
Russian, Greek, ancient and 
modern, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Provencal, High German, 
Low German, Flemish, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, Welsh, and Irish, 
in all about 940 MSS.,— 


“which is,” he remarks, “a great 
parcel, besides which my Lord hath 
got many other MSS. remaining at 
Wimpole. . . . My Lord hath not 
only other MSS. in this room, written 
in almost all those [languages] above 
enumerated, but also in those that 
follow, which I call to mind on the 
sudden—viz., Chinese, Japanese, San- 
scrit or Hanscrit, Malabaric, Syriac, 
in the Nestorian, as well as in the 
common characters (some few speci- 
mens of Coptic letters), Slavonian, 
Wallachian, Hungarian, Courlandisb, 
Francic or old Teutonic, Biscayan, 
Portuguese.” 


On one occasion a person who 
had some books for sale, which he 
was anxious that Lord Oxford 
should buy, offered Wanley a 
douceur in the hope that the 
librarian would effect a purchase, 
—‘not knowing,” he says, simply, 
“the kind of man I am.” Wanley 
refused the bribe, but advised his 
patron to buy the books, which he 
did. At another time— 


“A French sort of droll came to 
my lodging, saying he was sent to 
me by Mr Bu-Pis of Long Acre. He 
pulled out a 4to paper MS., dedicated 
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to Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
treating of Geomancy and other like 
nonsense, being written mostly in 
German. Monsieur stumped up the 
value of it, and often swore it was 
the finest thing in the world. I 
asked him the price of it, and looked 
grum and gravely, which he saw with 
satisfaction ; but as soon as his answer 
of fifty guineas was out, I replied that 
was the book mine, he should have it 
for the hundredth part of a quart 
d’écu. The droll would, however, 
have made remonstrances, but I 
would hear none; 7@ ne vaut rien 
being my word. So I waited on him 
downstairs, which he took as a piece of 
ceremony ; but indeed it was to see 
him out of the house without stealing 
something.” 


One of the most important 
negotiations chronicled by Wanley 
relates to the purchase of the 
Grevius MSS. in 1724-25. Johann 
Grevius was a German classical 
scholar, born in 1632, and chiefly 
known by his ‘Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Romanorum,’ and his 
‘Antiquitatum et Historianum 
Italia,’ in 45 volumes. His 
library, one of the most remark- 
able in Europe, was sold, at his 
death in 1703, to the Elector 
Johann Wilhelm, for 6000 reichs- 
thaler. The Elector presented all 
the printed books to the university 
of Heidelberg, but kept the MSS. 
-——119 in number—in his own 
library at Diisseldorf. They were 
accounted such treasures that 
travellers interested in antiquities 
were taken to see them. The 
German scholar Uffenbach, who 
visited the Elector’s library in 
1711, says :— 

“ Among the few MSS. that were 
shown to me, the most remarkable 
was a beautiful old quarto codex of 
Horace, which Grevius once lent to 
Mr Bentley, who could not be pre- 
vailed on to restore it till forced into 
it by the threat that the Elector 
would appeal to the Queen. There 


were several volumes of autograph 
letters from learned men, collected 
by Greevius, and several very beauti- 
ful breviaries, among which was one 
in duodecimo, bound in silver, and 
containing as many beautiful figures 
as I have ever seen in such books, 
Mr Le Roy also showed me the 
‘Officia Ciceronis, printed by Schef- 
fer in 1466—namely, the books De 
Amicitia et Senectute.” 


The above MSS., together with 
others not mentioned by Uffen- 
bach, subsequently found their 
way into the Harleian Library, 
and have been identified by Mr 
A. C. Clark, who has made a care- 
ful study of them, aided by the 
dates written in Wanley’s hand on 
the first page.' 

The manner of their disappear- 
ance from the Elector’s library 
illustrates the more than question- 
able dealings to which book-col- 
lectors were often subjected at the 
hands of their librarians. There 
is a remarkable correspondence 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
consisting of autograph letters 
which passed between Biichels, 
the Elector’s librarian at Diissel- 
dorf, and Zamboni, the resident at 


the British Court for the Landgraf - 


of Hesse Darmstadt. In appear- 
ance it is innocent enough: Zam- 
boni has MSS. for sale on behalf 
of persons abroad. But there is 
more than meets the eye, and the 
correspondence is, almost beyond 
a doubt, the disguised and detailed 
account of how the Elector was 
robbed of his MSS., and how Zam- 
boni defrauded the fraudulent 
librarian, The whole history of 
the Grevius MSS. seems to be one 
of peculation until they came into 
Lord Oxford’s possession. Greevius 
himself is by no means irreproach- 
able in the matter of restoring 
borrowed books to their rightful 
owners ; Biichels, a Latin scholar 





1See his interesting paper in the ‘Classical Review,’ October 1891, ‘‘ The 
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and bibliograph of some merit, has 
a suspicious tendency to appro- 
priate his master’s goods; and 
Zamboni, had he lived in these 
days, would certainly have been 
prosecuted for fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, if indeed the whole trans- 
action were not too dishonest to 
risk exposure. 

Biichels, in writing to Zamboni, 
August 13, 1717, maintains an air 
of mystery about the books which 
he offers to him for sale, professing 
to get them from various monas- 
teries, and describing the difficul- 
ties which he has in obtaining 
them. There are English dealers 
about, too, who raise the price of 
everything. By degrees he sends 
lists of what he has to dispose of, 
and shelters himself behind a 
mysterious friend, who is obliged 
to sell such and such a book. 
Sometimes this friend is travelling 
about, sometimes he is in the coun- 
try, but is always the source of 
difficulties. But Zamboni is not 
deceived to the extent that Biichels 
wishes to deceive him, and he 
knows full well that the manu- 
scripts offered to him all formed 
part of the Codices Greviani, and 
he tells Wanley so, but does not, 
of course, mention Biichels. Mean- 
while there is much bargaining 
between Biichels and Zamboni; 
but it is certain, from the corre- 
spondence in the Bodleian Library, 
that Zamboni never paid for the 
MSS. he sold ‘to Lord Oxford in 
anything but promises. The bills 
which he gave were never met, 
and if the Elector was the loser, 
his librarian cannot be said to 
have profited by the fraud. 

Wanley’s part in the transac- 
tion—a strictly honourable one— 
is fully recorded in the Diary. 
On the 26th December 1724 he 
writes :— 


“The last night Mr Mattaire came 
to me, and said that he had seen 
Signor Zamboni, and nine MSS. which 
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are lately come to him from Italy— 
that they will soon be sent to his 
house, without being shown to any 
other, and that then I shall see them 
forthwith. And further, that this 
Signior expects a little parcel of Greek 
MSS., not yet arrived.” 


Then three weeks later he adds: 


“This morning I went to Mr Mat- 
taire, with whom I saw fifteen old 
Latin MSS., or fragments of MSS., 
belonging now to Signor Zamboni, 
but formerly to the Dutch Professor 
Greevius.” 


He opens a negotiation, and 
after some months writes thus :— 


“Signor Zamboni sending a very 
kind letter to me, and desiring to 
visit me, either here or at my 
lodgings, I desired he would please 
to call here, my lodgings being out 
of order, by reason of my maid’s 
being married yesterday. Signor 
Zamboni came hither about 2, and I 
showed him many more of my Lord’s 
MSS., to his great satisfaction: At 
length he desired that I would go 
along with him to an ordinary where 
he was to dine with some foreign 
persons of distinction. I complied 
with his request, as thinking I might 
do my Lord some service ; and after 
dinner was over, and the rest of the 
company gone, he assured me that 
as to the price of the MSS. which he 
hath sent hither, he will leave it 
entirely to my regulation, and accept 
of whatever I shall think an equitable 
price for them: only, he desires a 
dispatch as speedy as may be, lest 
the owner should send for them back. 
He further said that the owner chiefly 
values the two volumes of learned 
men’s Letters, the Saxon Spieghel, 
and the Prayer-book of Solyman the 
Magnificent.” 


Three days later, September 27, 
1725, the Diary further records :— 


“Yesterday Signor Zamboni came 
to me, and was entertained to his 
own content and satisfaction. He 
conferred with me about the MSS. 
here in my custody, and will stand 
to my award, between my Lord and 
him. He says that as to the things 
my Lord formerly had of him, that 
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he was no gainer; but that in one of 
the parcels he of himself lowered the 
price twenty pounds less than his 
commission ran for. I hope I shall 
be able to separate the two volumes 
of Letters, the Saxon Spieghel, and 
Solyman’s Prayer-book, although 
they are very curious and valuable 
things, and so my Lord may have the 
others very cheap. This done, I be- 
lieve that the same Letters and two 
MSS. may in time fall into my Lord’s 
hands, at a price far lower than they 
are now held up at. Signor Zamboni, 
who proves to be a good-natured, 
and is (I believe) an honest gentle- 
man, mentioned 4000 more original 
Letters in the possession of his corre- 
spondent, which may soon be brought 
over into England.” 


On the 2nd October he says :— 


“T waited on Signor Zamboni yes- 
terday, who is daily teased by his 
Dutch correspondent, about the chest 
of MSS. lying here.” 


There is a further delay of 
nearly a fortnight, and then 
Wanley writes to Zamboni to 
the effect that Lord Oxford has 
at last seen many of his MSS., 
which he is not unwilling to buy 
at a reasonable price, and willingly 
forgoes the two volumes of learned 
men’s Letters, the Saxon Spieghel, 
and Sultan Solyman’s Prayer-book, 
“if held up too dear.” He asks 
for the Greek MS. of Hesiod 
which he formerly saw among 
them, but which has since been 
withdrawn. Ultimately he sends 
back the books, for which “ this 
greedy Signor” asks “the most 
horrible price.” His hope that 
they may subsequently come to 
the library for less money is ful- 
filled as far as the Letters are 
concerned ; they are volumes 4933, 
4934, 4935, and 4936. Among 
them are a few other letters, 
which were already in the Har- 
leian Library when the Diissel- 
dorf MSS. were purchased, and 
which Wanley had bound up with 
them. 
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The MSS. bought by Wanley 
from Zamboni number eighty-four, 
and comprise nearly all the im- 
portant books mentioned in the 
Grevius catalogue. The Hesiod 
is the only valuable Greek MS, 
missing, and the principal Latin 
MS. of this collection which did 
not pass into the Harleian Library 
is a Terence. It is also to be re- 
gretted that Wanley did not secure 
the Prayers of Solyman and the 
celebrated Saxon Spieghel. Of the 
eighty-four other MSS., two have 
a special historical interest : the 
Cicero (2682) and the Quintilian 
(2664), both of which can be 
traced to the Cathedral Library 
at Cologne. Grevius borrowed 
the Cicero in 1663 from _ the 
authorities, and never returned 
it. The Elector Johann Wilhelm 
bought it among his other books 
which were sold at his death. It 
consists of a folio of 192 leaves of 
coarse vellum written in a German 
hand of the latter part of the 
eleventh century, and has been 
the subject of much learned 
criticism. It was collated a few 
years ago by Mr A. OC. Clark, 
but until he identified it as one 
of the books that had formed 
part of the Grevius collection, 
very little attention had been paid 
to it. There is no trace of it 
before the sixteenth century, be- 
yond the fact that its first collator 
was Modius of Cologne, who was 
allowed to use the Cathedral 
Library, to which the Cicero then 
belonged. The acquisition of 
these MSS. was the last important 
purchase made by Wanley: he 
died a few months later, aged fifty- 
three. 

Besides the above - mentioned 
treasures from the Diisseldorf 
Library, the Harleian possesses 
among other Greek classical MSS. 
some that are unique in character. 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, in his 
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the British Museum,’ calls atten- 
tion to three in the Harleian 
collection which appear to him of 
superior merit. These are: (1) 
The Greek-Latin glossary of the 
seventh century. This MS. is of 
extreme interest, both for language 
and paleography: it consists of 
277 leaves of vellum, varying in 
thickness, some of it being very 
coarse. At the end, on a fly-leaf, 
is some scribbling in what is de- 
scribed as a “ Merovingian hand.” 
(2) The Greek MS. of the ninth 
or tenth century, imperfect in the 
beginning and in several other 
places, described by Wanley as the 
Codex Prusensis. The initial let- 
ters, some of which are ornamented, 
are generally red. (3) A volume 
numbered 5694 in the catalogue, 
and containing a part of Lucian’s 
works, on 134 leaves of fine vellum, 
dates from the tenth century. On 
the second fly-leaf are these words 
in an Italian fifteenth-century 
hand: “ Libro de Jo. Ohalceopylus 
Constantinopolitanus,” and at the 
bottom of the page, ‘“ Atonnii 
Seripandi ex Henrici Casolle amici 
optimi munere.” Wanley says 
that this MS. was supposed to 
have been carried from the old 
Imperial Library at Constanti- 
nople to the monastery of Bobi, 
near Naples. He considered it 
“the finest old Greek classical MS. 
now in England.” According to Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, the library 
of Seripandus was preserved in 
the Augustinian monastery of St 
John of Carbonara at Naples, but 
a part of it was sold to Jan de 
Witt, who took it to Holland, and 
this MS. was among the number, 
and included in the sale catalogue 
of De Witt’s library in 1701. Jan 
van der Mark of Utrecht bought 
it, and on this account it is de- 
scribed in the Amsterdam edition 
of Lucian as the Codex Marcianus. 
Later on it came into the posses- 
sion of John Bridges of Northamp- 
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tonshire, who sold it to the second 
Lord Oxford. 

The earliest Latin MS. in the 
Harleian Library is a copy of the 
four Gospels of the sixth or seventh 
century (1775). It was bought 
by, the first Lord Oxford from 
Jean Aymon, who stole it, together 
with eight other MSS., from the 
Bibliothéque Royale in Paris in 
1707. It still bears on folio 2 its 
original press-mark,. Another MS. 
in Lord Oxford’s possession having 
been identified as one of these, was 
restored to its rightful owners in 
1729. It consisted of thirty-five 
leaves of the Epistles of St Paul, 
the canonical Epistle, and the Apo- 
calypse, written in gold letters on 
vellum and dating from the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Jean Aymon was a renegade 
French priest who had retired to 
The Hague, married, and become a 
Lutheran pastor. He enjoyed a 
considerable reputation for learn- 
ing and piety among the Dutch ; 
but wearying of his monotonous, 
uneventful life, he resolved on 
returning to France, under pretext 
of offering to M. Olément, the 
king’s sub-librarian, a certain book 
which he had discovered. He 
accordingly wrote to Olément ask- 
ing him to procure him a passport 
in order that he might present the 
book in question and reveal some 
important matters to the king. 
Clément obtained the passport, 
and Aymon returned to France, 
where in order to ingratiate him- 
self with the librarian he declared 
that he wished to be restored in 
religion. He was advised to retire 
for a time to the seminary of 
Foreign Missions, in order to 
study his position and prepare for 
his rehabilitation asa priest. But 
he complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment which he received at the 
seminary, and paid frequent visits 
to Olément, who with astounding 
simplicity allowed him to remain 
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often quite alone in the royal 
library. Here he employed him- 
self in making selections from 
valuable manuscripts, sometimes 
cutting out pages from the middle 
of a volume, where the theft would 
be less easily detected. When he 
had gathered in a considerable 
harvest, he cleverly obtained an- 
other passport and escaped to The 
Hague. He accounted for his 
absence by saying that he had 
been to seek documents important 
for the defence of religion, and 
made no secret of having brought 
back rich trophies. It was thus, 
through public, rumour, that Clé- 
ment became aware that the king’s 
library had been robbed ; but Ay- 
mon’s method of pilfering had so 
far succeeded that it was some 
time before it could be ascertained 
what number of manuscripts he 
had stolen. By degrees, however, 
the list was completed and sent to 
Holland. The Abbé Bignon was 
the king’s “librarian at the time 
when it was discovered that one 
at least of the stolen MSS. was in 
the Harleian Library. As soon 
as Edward, Lord Oxford, became 
aware of the fact, he hastened to 
restore it, and received in exchange 
a very polite acknowledgment of 
his courtesy from Oardinal Fleury 
on behalf of the king.! 

In 1725 Wanley enumerates the 
Greek MSS. in the Harleian Library 
as 173. Among the illuminated 
ones, that numbered 1810 calls for 
special attention. It is an Evan- 
gelia executed in Greece in the 
twelfth century, and written in 
black and red characters on the 
finest vellum. Some of the minia- 
tures have suffered considerably, 
the paint having cracked in parts, 
but the faces are still full of life 
and beauty. One that has suffered 
the least represents the death of 
the Virgin. The Apostles sur- 
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round the bed on which she lies 
extended, the aged St Peter lifts 
up his hands in an attitude of 
grief, St John is leaning over her 
left side, another bends forward 
and embraces her feet. In a 
lozenge - shaped medallion, on a 
gold background, our Lord holds 
her soul in His arms, in the form 
of a little child. A crowd of 
people are in the background, and 
a figure at the head of the bed 
swings a censer. Three women 
are contemplating the scene from 
a small window—the two in the 
background representing perhaps 
those who are present at the scene 
by means of meditation. Another 
remarkable miniature, the last in 
the book, is a good deal cracked, 
but still extremely interesting for 
the force, and at the same time the 
delicacy, of its touch. Our Lord 
appears to the apostles after the 
Resurrection. St Thomas is in 
the act of placing his finger in the 
wounded side. The print of the 
nails is seen in the hands and feet. 
Sir Edward Thompson distinguishes 
this MS. with his by no means 
frequent encomium “ Very good.” 
The Greek Evangelium of the 
ninth or tenth century (5787), with 
its ornamental initials and borders, 
and St Jerome’s Latin version of 
the Psalter (2793), with a preface 
addressed to Sophronius, and writ- 
ten in a tenth-century hand, should 
not be entirely passed over. 
Another Psalter (2904), executed 
in England at the end of the tenth 
or beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, has a fine drawing of the 
Orucifixion, and grand initial let- 
ters. Westwood, in his ‘ Facsimiles 
and Miniatures,’ considers that this 
drawing is the finest of the kind, 
and the initial B (“Beatus vir 
qui non abiit in consilio impi- 
orum ”) the noblest with which he 
is acquainted. This MS. has most 
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of the characteristics of the later 
Anglo-Saxon school—the hunched- 
up shoulders to express grief, the 
attenuated lower limbs, and the 
manner in which prominence is 
given to the central figure by 
drawing the others smaller. On 
a scroll which St John holds are 
the words: “ Hic est discipulis qui 
testimonii perhibet.” The arrange- 
ment of Pilate’s superscription— 
“Hic est Nazarén IHC rex 
judedr ”—is unusual, but not with- 
out precedent. 

The Harleian Library contains 
no fewer than 300 MSS. of the 
Bible, or parts of the Bible, writ- 
ten and illuminated between the 
seventh and the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Of the later copies we may 
note one of the whole Bible, 
written in the thirteenth century, 
and described in the ‘Catalogue 
of Ancient MSS. in the British 
Museum’ as “‘remarkable”; and 
a Psalter written before 1339, 
beautifully illuminated, and fur- 
ther interesting as having be- 


longed to Philippa of Hainault, 
and as bearing the arms of Eng- 


land without France. There is 
also a fine series of Talmudical 
and Rabbinical books, nearly 200 
volumes of Fathers of the Church, 
as well as Liturgical books of 
the different Latin and Greek 
Churches. The polite literature 
of the Middle Ages is admirably 
represented, among other ex- 
amples, by the famous ‘ Roman de 
la Rose’ with its brilliant four- 
teenth century miniatures, its 
wonderful figures gorgeously at- 
tired, its wide borders richly 
decorated with flowers, fruit, birds, 
and insects, of which the rose is 
the most prominent feature. One 
of the most fascinating miniatures 
represents— 


‘* Comment Narcissus se mira 
A la fontaine et souspira” ; 


and after a long but delightful 
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pilgrimage by flowery meads and 
limpid streams, amid curious 
medieval gardens— 


‘* La conclusion du rommant 
Est que vous voiez ez lemant 
Qui prent la rose a son plaisir 
En qui estait tout son desir.” 


This necessarily short glimpse 
into the treasures of the Harleian 
Library will at least account for 
the great celebrity it attained 
within a comparatively short time 
of its foundation. Wanley was 
careful to enter the names of 
visitors into his diary. On the 
15th January 174%, he writes :— 


“Dr Fiddes came and communicated 
to me his intention of writing the life 
of Cardinal Wolsey at large; and 
desired me to transcribe for him all 
such materials in this library as I 
should find for his purpose. I showed 
him divers things here, and gave him 
notice of many others in the Cottonian 
Library, &c., but as to transcribing 
for him, begged his excuse, &c.” 


On the 22nd December 1721, 
he says :— 


“Mr Bowles, the Bodleian Library 
keeper, came, and I spent most of 
the time showing him some of the 
rarities here, to his great wonder and 
satisfaction.” 


And on the 28th :— 


“Mr Bowles came and saw more 
of the rarities here.” 


Two more visits from Mr Bowles 
are chronicled, when he saw “ yet 
more of the curious books, papers, 
and parchments here” ; and shortly 
after Wanley writes, “ Many come 
and tarry long.” A visit from 
David Casley, keeper of the 
Cottonian and Royal Libraries, 
on the 4th November 1725, is 
suggestive of a certain amount 
of friction between the rival 
librarians. It is nearly the last 
entry :— 

“Mr Casley came to collate m 
Lord’s MSS. of Titus Livius for 
D’Orville, by my Lord’s order. I am 
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civil to him, but when just now he 
offered me a South Sea bond as secur- 
ity to let him carry one of the said 
MSS. home, to collate it there, I 
would by no means hearken to such a 
proposal.” 

Perhaps Wanley would have 
regarded him with still greater 
suspicion if he had known that 
Oasley was to be his successor in 
cataloguing the MSS. which he 
kept with so jealous an eye. The 
talents of the two men were very 
different, as the catalogue itself 
shows. That part of it for which 
Wanley is responsible contains a 
description and an abstract of each 
MS.; but Casley, whose knowledge 
of the age of MSS. has never 
been surpassed, contented himself 
with fixing their dates, without 
any reference to their contents. 

The work of building up the 
library does not seem to have 
deteriorated after Wanley’s death. 
The search for precious MSS. was 
still actively carried on, and a 
copy of a large collection of orig- 
inal royal and other letters and 
State papers in the Lansdowne 
Library furnishes us with an exam- 
ple of Lord Oxford’s unabated zeal 
in the pursuit of books. Append- 
ed to these papers is the following 
note, written on the first leaf by 
Mr J. West, and dated May 2, 
1742 :— 


“ Mem.—I went with Edward, Earl 
of Oxford, to view these MSS. at a 
barber’s shop, next door to the Bull 
Head Tavern, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
when we were carried up two pair of 
stairs, and an old woman asked £300 
for the MSS., which was thought 
exorbitant, but which would have 
been given, if she would have de- 
clared any lawful title to us as owner 
of them.” 


After Casley, Hocker, deputy 
keeper of the Records in the Tower, 
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undertook to continue the catal- 
ogue, but only completed it as far 
as the number 7355. When the 
collection was brought to the Mu- 
seum, after the death of the second 
Earl of Oxford, Dr Brown, Pro. 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford, and Dr 
Kennicott, Fellow of Exeter Ool- 
lege, added titles to such of the 
Arabic and Hebrew MSS. as need- 
ed them. Gomez, a learned Jew, 
was employed to do the same for 
the rabbinical books without titles. 
In 1800 the Rev. Robert Nares 
was appointed to continue and 
revise the catalogue. In a letter 
from Nares to Bishop Percy, dated 
‘British Museum, Jan. 19, 1801,” 
he says :— 

“T am just now deep in old MSS., 
correcting all that part of the Har- 
leian Catalogue which was left unfin- 
ished by Humphrey Wanley, and very 
imperfectly executed by Mr Casley.” 


The work of Nares was supple- 
mented by Stebbing, Shaw, and 
Douce, and the Rev. T. Hartwell 
Horne added a series of Indexes, 
and published the catalogue in 
1812.1 

On the death of Edward, second 
Earl of Oxford, in 1741, his widow,? 
who is described as a “‘dull, worthy 
woman,” cared to retain few of her 
husband’s treasures. His various 
curiosities were sold by auction; 
his printed books, pamphlets, and 
engravings disposed of to Thomas 
Osborne, a bookseller of Gray’s 
Inn, for £13,000—several thousand 
pounds less than the cost of their 
bindings. A selection of scarce 
pamphlets and tracts found in the 
library was made by Oldys, and 
printed in eight volumes in 1746 
under the title of the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany.’ Dr Johnson wrote 
a preface to this work. The best 
edition of the ‘Harleian Miscel- 





1 Nichol’s Literary Illustrations, vol. vii. p. 591. 
2 She was Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles, only daughter of John, fourth 
Earl of Clare, created Duke of Newcastle. 
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lany’ is that of Thomas Park, in 
ten volumes, published in 1808-13. 
There still remained the precious 
manuscripts, and it had been the 
wish of Lord Oxford that books 
so carefully collected might not be 
dispersed. In accordance with this 
wish, Lady Oxford sold them to 
the nation in 1753 for the incon- 
siderable sum of £10,000. They 
then consisted of 7639 volumes, 
besides 14,236 original rolls, char- 
ters, deeds, and other documents ; 
and these were removed to the 
British Museum, where they found 
a safe and suitable resting-place. 
But although, fortunately, the 
Harleian MSS. have been pre- 
served from the fate of so many 
choice volumes in the Cottonian 
Collection, they have suffered to 
some extent from the carelessness 
or dishonesty of borrowers. Ed- 
ward, Lord Oxford, was generous 
to a fault in lending, with the 
inevitable result. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, the only one 
of his literary friends whom Lady 
Oxford tolerated,! wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to her husband from 
Avignon in 1745, at the time 
when, probably, the MSS. having 
been removed to the British 
Museum, attention was called to 
the fact that some were missing :— 


“T perfectly remember carrying 
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back the manuscript you mention, 
and delivering it to Lord Oxford. 
I never failed returning to himself 
all the books he lent me. It is true, I 
showed it to the Duchess of Montague, 
but we read it together, and I did not 
even leave it with her. I am not 
surprised, in that vast quantity of 
manuscripts, some should be lost or 
mislaid, particularly knowing Lord 
Oxford to be careless of them, easily 
lending, and as easily forgetting he 
had done it. I remember, I carried 
him once one very finely illuminated, 
that when I delivered, he did not 
recollect he had lent it to me, though 
it was but a few days before. Wher- 
ever this is, I think you had need be 
in no pain about it.” 2 


Two years after the removal of 
the Harleian Library to the British 
Museum, Lady Oxford died, leav- 
ing an only daughter, Margaret 
Oavendish, married to William 
Bentinck, second Duke of Port- 
land. She was the “noble, lovely 
little Peggy,” sung by Prior. As 
she had inherited none of her 
father’s and grandfather’s tastes, 
it was fitting that the grand col- 
lection of MSS., for the sake of 
which they had impoverished 
themselves, should go to enrich 
an innumerable multitude of 
scholars and students of all nations, 
and for all time. 

J. M. Srone. 





1 «*Tt is a common remark that people of brilliant parts often have no objection 


to relax or rest their understandings in the society of those whose intellects are a 
little more obtuse. Here was an instance: the gods never made anybody less 
poetical than Lady Oxford; and yet Lady Mary Wortley, though in general not 
over tolerant to her inferiors in capacity, appears upon the whole to have loved 
nobody so well, And there was an exception equally striking in her favour ; 
for Lady Oxford, heartily detesting most of the wits who surrounded her husband, 
yet admired Lady Mary with all her might—pretty much as the parish-clerk 
reverences the rector for his Greek and Hebrew. Lady Bute confessed that she 
sometimes got into sad disgrace by exclaiming, ‘Dear mama! how can you be 
so fond of that stupid woman?’ which never failed to bring upon her a sharp 
reprimand and a lecture against rash judgments, ending with ‘Lady Oxford is 
not shining, but she has much more in her than such giddy things as you and 
your companions can discern.’”—The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, edited by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, second ed., vol. i. p. 66. 
2 Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, vol. ii. p. 147. 
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Discussions on Sir Walter 
Scott’s rank in literature gener- 
ally hinge only on his poetry and 
romances. His work as a his- 
torian has been eclipsed by the 
brilliancy and profusion of his 
novels. But the aid he lent to 
the right understanding of history, 
especially to the domestic history 
of his own country, must not be 
measured merely by what came 
from his own pen. He was the 
guiding spirit of more than one 
literary and historical society— 
his favourite Bannatyne Club, to 
wit—through the publications of 
which every ordinary reader has 
the means of attaining a general, 
or, if he chooses, a minute impres- 
sion of the social state of the 
country and the habits of different 
classes during the progress from 
the middle ages to modern times. 
The true spirit of history can 
never be drawn from professed 
chronicles, which in early times 
were nearly always composed 
by clerics, strongly biassed and 
often irredeemably contradictory. 
Materials for a true picture must 
be gleaned, here a little and there 
a little, from official records and 
correspondence, family muniments 
and private letters. Perhaps 
Scott never performed a more 
lasting service to the cause of 
Scottish history than he did in 
prevailing on Mr Robert Pitcairn, 
Writer to the Signet, to under- 
take the systematic examination 
and editing of the earliest re- 
corded criminal proceedings in 
Scotland. It was a prodigiously 
arduous enterprise, — one from 
which Scott himself, though he 
contemplated it at one time, had 


}R 


been obliged to turn aside. In 
the fifteenth century the beauti- 
ful and precise caligraphy of 
an earlier age had given place 
to a more rapid, and infinitely 
less legible, current penmanship. 
Should any one desire to emulate 
it, he may arrive at a very fair 
imitation thereof by writing with 
a stylograph pen while he is driven 
rapidly in a waggonette over a bad 
road. xperto credite. Ib is full, 
moreover, of the most distracting 
contractions ; and when it is con- 
sidered that much of the huge 
mass of material which Pitcairn 
undertook to render into print 
consisted of notes rapidly jotted 
during the proceedings of a court 
(sometimes the evidence screeched 
forth by witnesses under dreadful 
tortures), some idea may be had 
of the nature of the task to which 
he applied himself. These labours 
were given gratuitously ; for 
although the Maitland and Ban- 
natyne Clubs, and a number of 
private individuals, subscribed to- 
wards the expenses of printing 
and publication, he is obliged to 
confess in his preface that he is 
confronted by “ the extreme prob- 
ability of suffering considerable 
pecuniary loss,” besides the sacri- 
fice of his professional duties 
during upwards of four years. 
Such is too often the meed of 
those who bring the most useful 
contributions to the storehouse of 
knowledge. Posthumous grati- 
tude is a cheap commodity, yet it 
is all that we have in our power 
to offer in return for these four 
volumes in quarto, wherein are 
reflected the very acts and words 
of our forefathers, without the 
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interference and glosses of some 
officious partisan. They are en- 
riched, however, by the insertion 
of numerous original documents, 
collected from a great diversity of 
sources, supplementing the narra- 
tive where the Justiciary records 
are broken or defective. Besides 
these, the diligent compiler sup- 
plies a running commentary, which 
is far from being the least read- 
able part of the volumes ; and one 
is often amused by the half-apolo- 
getic tone of the sober Edinburgh 
lawyer, who seems appalled at the 
effect upon “every well-regulated 
mind” (a favourite phrase of his) 
of the horrors through which he 
conducts his readers. 

Thus these selections from the 
criminal records are far more 
than a mere calendar of crime— 
than which nothing can be more 
dreary. They are revelations of 
family life in town and country— 
peeping-holes into the secret coun- 
cils of statesmen and prelates—a 
diary of the difficult advance of a 
community from darkness to light. 

The earliest volumes of the Cri- 
minal Records of Scotland hav- 
ing been lost, it is impossible to 
trace to their commencement those 
abuses which, it is too obvious, had 
become common in the judiciary 
system before the reign of James 
IV., to which the earliest surviving 
volume pertains. That monarch, 
in spite of a somewhat shaky pri- 
vate morality, showed a laudable 
activity in his desire for the right 
administration of justice, and was 
diligent to fulfil to the letter an 
Act passed by his first Parliament, 
“anent the furthputting of justice, 
throw all the Realme, that our 
Soverane Lord sal ride in proper 
persoune about to all his aieris 
[assizes].” It is well known to 
what interesting entries in the 
Treasurer’s accounts these jour- 
neys, as well as the king’s numer- 
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ous pilgrimages, gave occasion. 
What price might not be brought 
at auction now for the “sang 
bwke” (song book) which “ Wil- 
yeam Sangster of Lithgow” sold 
to James for ten pounds Scots? 
It was a cheaper bargain than the 
fee of 18s. paid ‘til a man that 
come to Lythgow to lat the King 
blud and did it nocht”; cheaper 
even than the 5s. paid “ til a fallow 
brocht the King ii wolfis at Lyth- 
gow.” But it is a rash thing to 
begin quoting from the accounts of 
James IV. (though Pitcairn sets 
the example in his delightful notes 
and appendices), because it is so 
difficult to leave off. This chiv- 
alrous monarch was so versatile 
in his pursuits, as liberal in offer- 
ings at a saint’s shrine as in gifts 
to a mistress, as ready to lose 
large sums “playing at the cartis 
with Lord Dakir” (with whom he 
was so soon to be at deadly war), 
as he was to pay small ones to 
patients who volunteered to let 
him practise the amateur leech- 
craft of which he was so fond. 


* Feb, 9, 1512.—Jtem, to ane fallow, 
because y® King pullit furtht 
his twtht . ° . ° 
Feb, 25.—IJtem, to Kynnard, y® bar- 
bour, for tua teith drawin 
furtht of his hed be y® King. xiijs.” 


xiijs, 


Or, again, to’ assistants in field 
sports, as— 


**Nov. 15.—Ztem, to ane man passit 
in ane loch, and rasit dukis 
wild ducks] to y® halkis 
hawks] be y® Kingis com- 
mand . . . o iis, iiijd,” 


The books of adjournal and 
minutes during this reign are very 
fragmentary. They have the dis- 


advantage, moreover, of being 
written in abominable forensic 
Latin, though here and there oc- 
cur passages of refreshingly vig- 
orous vernacular. But it is easy 
to trace in the proceedings that 
vicious system of taking surety 
2L 
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for prisoners, which is one of the 
least reassuring features of fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century jus- 
tice in Scotland. In theory it was 
well enough, corresponding to the 
modern practice of accepting bail, 
avoiding possible injustice in de- 
taining innocent persons, and the 
inconvenience of maintaining a 
vast number of prisoners until the 
next assize. But inasmuch as it 
applied to persons charged with 
the most heinous as well as with 
trivial offences, it acted enormously 
in favour of the wealthy and power- 
ful, and of their protégés, and with 
cruel prejudice to poor men who 
had no influential friends. Take 
a case at random from the reign of 
James IV. 

Peter Hall, in Newbigging, was 
charged at Jedburgh assizes with 
stealing a sword and hide target 
from John and Edmund Hall of 
the same place; iéem, for art and 
part of the slaughter of John 
Henrisoune in Lintonlee; item, 
for stealing six ewes from Thomas 
Henrisoune in Jed Forest; item, 
for the slaughter of the said 
Thomas; item, for common theft. 
Here was a case, surely, deserving 
condign punishment. Not accord- 
ing to fifteenth-century lights. 
David Ainslie was accepted as 
surety “to satisfy the parties,” 
and Peter was free to set out on 
a fresh career. 

This mode of defeating justice 
became more frequent as time 
went on. An example of the 
advantage easily derived there- 
from by a wealthy baron occurs 
in the trial of Gilbert, second 
Earl of Cassilis, who is not to 
be confounded with his grandson 
Gilbert, fourth earl, the notorious 
“ King of Carrick,” of whom the 
anonymous author of the ‘ Historie 
of the Kennedyis’ (supposed to be 
the infamous John Mure of Auch- 
indrane) observes that he “was 
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ane particuler manne, and ane 
werry greidy manne, and cairitt 
nocht how he gatt land, sa that 
he culd cum be the samin.” This 
second Earl of Oassilis, then, to- 
gether with nearly every leading 
man in the numerous clan Ken- 
nedy and their allies, was arraigned 
before the Earl of Argyle, as Jus- 
ticiar-General, and a jury of fifteen 
gentlemen, in 1525, charged with 
the slaughter of Martin Kennedy, 
laird of Lochland. 

Now, having in view the re- 
sult of this trial it is not pleas- 
ant to remember that Cassilis 
was brother-in-law to Argyle, 
having married his sister Isobel. 
Oassilis and four others were put 
upon their trial first. It would 
have been a bold jury that had 
dared to convict the chief of this 
terrible clan. 


‘*Twixt Wigtoun and the towne of Aire, 
And laigh doun by the Cruves o’ Cree, 
Ye shall not get a lodging there, 
Except ye ride wi’ Kennedy.” 


Cassilis was acquitted, and forth- 
with was accepted as surety for 
the rest of the accused, whose 
names fill a very lengthy catalogue. 
Had the earl been called on to 
pay the full sum pledged by him 
for each of his followers, even his 
great wealth might have proved 
inadequate to liquidate his liability. 
But he was too formidable a sub- 
ject to be driven into a corner. 
King James V. permitted him to 
compound on easy terms, and there 
remains extant his Majesty’s letter 
to the Justice-Clerk, advising him 
that his “ weil belouit cousing and 
counsalour, Gilbert, Erle of Oas- 
silis,” had settled with him for 
the non-entry of his brother and 
followers ‘‘to haue vadyrlyin our 
lawis for Slaughtiris and crimis 
quhairof thai wer delatit,” and 
directing that the “unlaws” be 
discharged. 
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Cassilis did not survive his par- 
don long. He was slain in 1527 
at the Pow of Prestwick by Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Loudon, Sheriff 
of Ayr, in some affray of which 
the particulars have not been 
preserved. 

This important dignitary, Camp- 
bell, had himself received respite 
only a few months before (July 1, 
1526), to last for nineteen years, 
for all his “tresonis, slauchteris, 
etc., in ony tyme bigane,” and 
does not seem to have found much 
difficulty in purchasing immunity 
for this fresh crime, for on July 1, 
1528, a new remission is granted 
to him for the slaughter of Gilbert, 
Earl of Cassilis. 

The fact is that the monarch’s 
purse and the public revenue 
(which were one and indivisible) 
were dependent for a great part 
of their supply on these ‘com- 
poundings” by wealthy misde- 
meanants. The resources of the 
country had been drained to the 
utmost by two centuries of almost 
incessant war with England; the 
coinage had been debased till the 
pound Scots was worth little more 
than a shilling English or sterling ; 
it would almost seem as if national 
bankruptcy would have been the 
first result had all the barons and 
country gentlemen suddenly be- 
come virtuous and law-abiding. 

Campbell of Loudon was not 
the only sheriff who derived ad- 
vantage from his high office in 
dealing with his neighbours and 
evading justice. A scandalous in- 
stance of this is afforded by the 
proceedings before Lord Gray, 
Justiciary-General, on November 
4, 1509. Patrick Agnew, Sheriff 
of Wigtown, was convicted of 
having, under colour of justice, 
submitted Thomas Porter to the 
judgment of an assize for the 
slaughter of John M‘Myane, and 
then, as judge in the trial, to have 
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taken “ feyis ”—bribes— to acquit 
him. Agnew was sentenced to a 
fine of five merks (about 10s. 
sterling)! In horrible contrast 
to this mockery appears the doom 
of Patrick M/‘Clellan, laird of 
Gelstoun, who on the very same 
day was convicted by the same 
court of stealing a score of oxen 
from Sheriff Agnew, and was be- 
headed. On the other hand, when, 
four years later, the Sheriff was 
convicted of cattle-lifting from 
Thomas Cuninghame, in Carrick, 
he was allowed to compound ; 
convicted again, on the same day, 
of oppressing certain lieges during 
five consecutive years and plunder- 
ing them of horses, swine, and 
barley, he was allowed to find 
surety “to satisfy the parties” ; 
convicted a third time, on the 
same day, of attacking Sir David 
Kennedy with a party armed with 
“jakkis and splentis,” and hinder- 
ing him from holding his court, 
he was fined 10 merks (about £1). 
Dugall and Patrick Macclenochan, 
convicted on the same day of steal- 
ing one cow and a few miscel- 
laneous articles which would not 
have been worth the Sheriff’s while 
to annex, did not get off so cheap. 
They were hanged. 

Again, before the same court 
and on the same day, notwith- 
standing that this invincible Sheriff 
had been three times convicted of 
theft and violence, when a rela- 
tive of his own, Nevin Agnew, 
was convicted of similar crimes— 
horse - stealing, cattle - lifting, as- 
sault, and “common oppression of 
the lieges”—the Justiciar did not 
hesitate to let him go, accepting 
Sheriff Agnew as surety “to satisfy 
the parties.” 

Pretty satisfaction they would 
get! All this took place in Wig- 
town, within the jurisdiction of 
the Sheriff himself. What possible 
hope of security could be enter- 
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tained by those who desired to be 
law-abiding and honest? What 
possible respect could they have 
for the dignitaries representing the 
Crown ? 

But the misdeeds of the Sheriff 
of Wigtown pale before those of 
John Gordon, Sheriff-Depute of 
Aberdeen, more than a century 
later.s Frances Hay was alleged 
to have slain the brother of the 
Sheriff-Depute’s kinsman, Gordon 
of Geicht, to oblige whom the said 
Sheriff-Depute, in 1616, seized and 
imprisoned the said Frances, put 
him on a mock trial, condemned 
him to death, and handed him 
over to the said Gordon of Geicht 
for execution. This gentleman 
shut Frances up in his own “ pri- 
vat prissone,” and next morning 
had him led forth “to ane hole 
betuix tua mottis, quhair thay 
crowned thair tragidie,” as the 
official “ dittay ” expresses it, 


“with so boutcherlie mangling 
and demaning [treating] the puir 
gentill-man, be geving him sex 


seueral straikis vpone his schould- 
eris, heid, and nek, as the lyk hes 
nevir or seldome bene hard and 
sene.” Geicht, the Sheriff-Depute, 
and their accomplices were put on 
their trial for this inhuman murder, 
but they got off on Gordon of Roth- 
iemay standing surety for them. 
And so the sickening chronicle 
proceeds. It seems to have been 
possible for any man, no matter 
what his degree or the atrocity of 
his guilt, to secure immunity from 
all punishment except a fine, pro- 
vided he could produce friends to 
go bail for him. If the bail were 
forfeited, so much the better for 
the Exchequer. Thus, to go back 
to the reign of James IV., at an 
assize held at Selkirk in March 
1495 William Clerk, arraigned 
for the slaughter of Robert Hay, 
Gilbert Cokburne, Thomas Lovel, 
and Gilbert Kermichel, produced 
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a remission, David Pringle of Tor. 
woodlee offering himself as surety 
to satisfy the parties / But it went 
ill with law-breakers who were 
neither influential nor useful 
enough to command the good 
offices of friends ; and the record 
shows many entries similar to that 
of Robert Haw in Hevesyde, who 
was convicted at Jedburgh in 1510 
of art and part in stealing horses, 
cattle, and sheep, and a quantity 
of miscellaneous property, includ. 
ing a bagpipe, from a number of 
persons ; and, being unable to find 
surety, was condemned to be 
warded by the Sheriff for forty 
days, at the end of which time, if 
no security were forthcoming, he 
was to be hanged. At the same 
assize a similar sentence was pro- 
nounced on John Dalgleish, who 
had brought in Black John Rout- 
ledge and his gang from over the 
Border to burn Branxholm, and 
the Armstrongs from the Debat- 
able Lands to burn Ancrum. Had 
it been worth the expense to any 
baron to buy off these fellows, no 
doubt they would have saved their 
lives and liberty. 

Sometimes, however, for causes 
not mentioned in the record, a 
mysterious leniency was exhibited 
to prisoners of humble rank, leav- 
ing the disagreeable inference that 
they were only the instruments of 
powerful persons whose names 
were not allowed to appear. Of 
such nature is the remission 
awarded in 1539 to Thomas Sin- 
clair and his wife, Elizabeth Nes- 
bitt, who seem to have committed 
an atrocious deed in the muttilatio 
et demembratio Roberti Hendir- 
soune de suis testiculis. 

But however repugnant to the 
spirit of justice may be the influ- 
ence of wealth and station in 
protecting criminals against pun- 
ishment, the evil sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the corrupt con- 
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viction of innocent persons at the 
instance of those in high places. 
No more odious example of this 
has been brought to light than 
the infamous persecution of Janet 
Douglas, Lady Glamis, by direction 
of James V. the “Red Tod”; and 
the credit of having rescued this 
lady’s memory from undeserved ob- 
loquy is due to Mr Robert Pitcairn. 
Lady Glamis was the daughter 
of the Master of Angus, and 
granddaughter of the famous earl 
“Bell-the-Cat.” Archibald Doug- 
las, sixth Earl of Angus, was 
brother-german to Lady Glamis, 
and, it will be remembered, had 
married Margaret of England, 
Queen-Dowager of Scotland, with- 
in eleven months of the death of 
her husband, James IV., at Flod- 
den. Nevertheless, as soon as 


James V. had escaped from the 
custody of Angus in 1528, he 
swore in his wrath against the 
Douglases that not one of that 
house should find refuge in Scot- 


land while he lived. Parliament 
met on September 4 of the same 
year, and decreed the forfeiture of 
Angus, his uncle, and his brother. 
Lady Glamis, a true Douglas, 
regardless of her own safety, 
afforded help and shelter to her 
outlawed relatives, and, four years 
later, her lands and goods were 
forfeited on account of her in- 
tercommuning with them — “our 
souerane lordis Rebellis.” 

This was not enough. Her hus- 
band, Lord Glamis, had died in 
December 1527, and she had 
married subsequently Archibald 
Campbell of Skipnish, second son 
of the Earl of Argyle. An assize 
was summoned in 1531 to try her 
on a charge of having destroyed 
her first husband per intoxica- 
tionem—that is, by deadly drugs 
and enchanted potions. But the 
trial never took place, owing to 
the difficulty of finding any gentle- 
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men willing to serve on the assize 
of such a beautiful and deservedly 
respected lady. The lairds of 
Ardoch, Braco, Fingask, Aber- 
nethy, Pitferran, Lawers, Carnock, 
Moncreiff, Anstruther, Lord Ruth- 
ven, Lord Oliphant, and many 
others, were fined for absenting 
themselves from the jury. There- 
fore this preposterous charge failed, 
—for lack, it may be assumed, of 
a vestige of foundation. 

But Lady Glamis’s great beauty, 
her youth and illustrious descent, 
availed her nothing: she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable offence 
of being born a Douglas, and the 
king was implacablee A new 
charge was trumped up against 
her, upon which, six years later, in 
1537, she was tried before J usticiar- 
General Argyle and an assize of 
fifteen jurors, comprising the Earls 
of Atholl, Buchan, and Cassilis, 
the Lords Maxwell and Sempill, 
Home of Cowdenknowes, Maclel- 
lan of Bombie, and other persons 
of good standing. We have seen 
above how Chief-Justice Argyle 
dealt with his brother-in-law Cas- 
silis: he did not prove so lenient 
a judge when his sister-in-law, 
Lady Glamis, was arraigned be- 
fore him. According to one his- 
torian, the origin of this new 
prosecution was as follows: Lady 
Glamis had been exposed for 
some years to the amorous impor- 
tunity of William Lyon, a relative 
of her first husband. This creature, 
exasperated by her resolute rejec- 
tion of his addresses, at length re- 
solved on vengeance, and secretly 
denounced her to the Government 
as having plotted with one John 
Lyon, an aged priest, to poison 
the king. The informer, it is said, 
afterwards confessed his guilt, fled 
from Scotland, and died in great 
misery in Flanders. But whether 
this traitorous lover ever really 
existed, or was invented to screen 
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the dastardly rancour of a more 
illustrious individual, it is certain 
that on July 17, 1537, Lady Glamis 
was arraigned on the double charge 
of conspiring and “ imagining” (a 
fine elastic phrase) the death of 
the king by poison, and of treason- 
able intercourse with her brother, 
the outlawed Earl of Angus. Wit- 
nesses, undoubtedly suborned, gave 
such evidence as, if it were accepted 
at all, could not but lead to a con- 
viction. Lady Glamis made a 
spirited defence at the bar, which 
so moved the assize that they sent 
two of their number to the king 
to represent to him that, although 
the charges had been proved on 
the oaths of witnesses, and accord- 
ing to the law of evidence the 
prisoner deserved death, yet they 
craved for a respite, to afford time 
to inquire into the character of 
the said witnesses, whether they 
were honest men or bribed knaves. 
The king declined to interfere, re- 
turning answer that he had com- 
mitted the administration of justice 
to the assize, and called on them 
to proceed in their duty. Of course 
this was a preposterous evasion, 
seeing how very often the Crown 
intervened to command that a case 
should be “continewit” to some 
future day. Accordingly, the jury 
recorded a verdict of guilty, acting, 
let it be hoped, according to their 
lights, though the sentence that 
followed seems as revolting an in- 
justice as ever was perpetrated. 
Janet, Lady Glamis, was pro- 
nounced forfeited in life, lands, 
and goods, and it was decreed that 
“scho sall be had to Castell hill of 
Edinburghe, and thair brynt in 
ane fyre to the deid [burnt to 
death in a fire] as ane Tray- 
tour.” 

That this inhuman doom was 
literally fulfilled is testified in the 
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record by the Jaconic comment— 
combusta. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, reporting 
the circumstance to his master 
Henry VIII., added the remark 
that Lady Glamis had been con- 
demned, “as I can perceyve, with- 
out any substanciall ground or 
proyf of mattir.” No doubt the 
entire public of Edinburgh and 
Forfarshire ‘‘ perceyved ” the same 
thing. The marvel is, how any 
social fabric could survive and 
recover from a system of admin- 
istration compared with which 
the policy of any Oriental despot 
seems frank and tolerable. 

Then, as if anything was want- 
ing to complete the horror of the 
story, Campbell of Skipness, hus- 
band of Lady Glamis, who was a 
prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, must 
needs try and escape. “Thinking 
to brek waird and come away be 
ane tow [by a rope], the same was 
schort: he fell and brak all his 
banes, and died.” ! 

In the same letter to King 
Henry, Clifford was in a position 
to report another act in the Dou- 
glas tragedy. John, Master of 
Forbes, had married a sister of 
Lady Glamis and the Earl of 
Angus, and thus allied himself 
with the Douglas brood. A 
charge was fabricated against him 
of “ committing art and part of the 
tressonable conspiratioune and 
abhomynabill ymaginatioun of the 
Slauchter and distructioune of oure 
soverane lordis maist nobill per- 
soune be schott of culwering [cul- 
verin],” and of conspiring with the 
English. He was convicted, and 
beheaded on the Castle Hill four 
days before Lady Glamis suffered. 
These bloody proceedings sufficed 
not to slake the Red Tod’s thirst 
for vengeance. The young Lord 
Glamis, a boy of tender years, was 





' Anderson's MS. ‘ History of Scotland.’ 
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arraigned eight days after his mo- 
ther’s death on a charge of having 
concealed his knowledge of her 
intention to poison the king. In- 
credible as it may seem, the Jus- 
ticiar- General and an assize of 
fifteen nobles and gentlemen con- 
victed him, and sentenced him to 
be hanged “ and demanyt [treated] 
as ane traytour.” The sentence 
was not carried into effect, but 
the lad was kept a close prisoner, 
together with his brother, George 
Lyon,! during the remainder of this 
wretched monarch’s life. If any- 
thing were wanting to reveal the 
secret motive in this persecution 
of the Douglases, it is supplied by 
the fact that the priest, John Lyon, 
apprehended as Lady Glamis’s ac- 
complice, was allowed to go free, 
He had no taint of Douglas blood 
in his veins. King James died 
in 1542, broken-hearted, it is 
said, by the disgraceful rout at 
Solway Moss, and young Lord 
Glamis was set at liberty, his for- 
feiture was rescinded by Parlia- 
ment, 15th March 1543, and the 
Act of restoration exposes the 
whole atrocity of the proceedings 
against himself and his mother. 
It recites how the boy, having been 
imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle, 
“destitute of all consale of his 
frendis,” was forced to witness the 
torture of certain prisoners on the 
rack, and threatened with like tor- 
ments if he refused to confess what 
was dictated tohim. That, further, 
the Lord-Justice Clerk, and other 
“familiaris” of the late king, 
assured him that his life and pro- 
perty would be safe, provided he 
made this false confession, although 
they were acting contrary to law 
in dealing with a minor in the 
absence of his curators. Only one 
shred of palliation can be found 
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for the conduct of James V. in 
these proceedings, and it consists 
in the ignoble excuse that his 
timid nature had been so wrought 
on by the enemies of the house of 
Douglas that he really believed 
his life was in jeopardy so long as 
one of them remained alive. Also, 
there can be no doubt that his mind 
had been imbued by the detestable 
principles of Machiavelli, by which 
it was taught, to use the words of 
the Duke of Alva to Philip II., 
“that the negociations of kings 
depend upon different principles 
from those of us private gentle- 
men who walk the world.” Seven 
years before, King James had not 
blushed to put these principles in 
practice in order to entrap Johnnie 
Armstrong of Gilnockie. 

Now the case of Lady Glamis 
and her son has been dwelt on at 
somewhat disproportionate length, 
not only on account of its heinous- 
ness, but because, until Pitcairn 
cleared it up, one historian after 
another had repeated the fable that 
Lady Glamis was punished for 
witchcraft; but that crime was 
never alleged against her. The 
idea must have arisen out of the 
earlier charge, which was aban- 
doned, of administering enchanted 
potions to her first husband, con- 
junctly with the sentence that she 
should be burnt at the stake, 

But by the old law of Scotland 
burning was the statutory method 
of putting to death all women con- 
victed of treason, witchcraft, or 
murder, just as those convicted of 
theft and minor offences were 
drowned, which was considered 
more merciful than hanging. 

Yet one cannot overlook one 
hideous trace of the king’s hatred 
of the Douglas in the execution of 
Lady Glamis. It was very un- 








! George} Lyon was not tried, nor is his name mentioned in any Peerage, but 
he was in ward with his elder brother on January 18, 1543. 
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usual that the victim should be 
burned “ quick ”—1.¢., alive. The 
ordinary form of ‘‘doom” was that 
the culprit ‘ be tane to the Castell- 
hill of Edinburgh [or elsewhere], 
and thair to be wirreit {strangle 

at ane stake to the deid ir death] ; 
and hir body thaireftir to be brunt 
in asches; and all hir moveabill 
guidis to be escheit,” &c. But 
Lady Glamis was burnt alive. 

A strangely dramatic piece of 
retribution fell on one of the jurors 
on the trial of Lady Glamis. Sir 
John Melville of Raith, a gentle- 
man of high repute, having been 
one of those who returned the 
fatal verdict, not only on Lady 
Glamis, but also on her son and 
Lord Forbes, became himself the 
victim of a judicial murder. 

To follow this case brings the 
reader down to that time when a 
novel form of offence had made its 
appearance in the records of the 
High Court. The first recorded 
instance of: a melancholy series of 
prosecutions for entertaining views 
favourable to doctrines of the Re- 
formed religion, and especially of 
“ haifing and vsing of sic bukes as 
ar suspect of heresy and ar defendit 
be the Kirk ”—i.¢., the translated 
Scriptures—occurs in 1539. But 
a prelatical Parliament had not 
succeeded in crushing entirely the 
spirit of the Scottish people. Pro- 
secution for religious opinion 
brought the Government into 
direct conflict with the love of 
freedom innate in the masses, and 
the entries in the records of such 
proceedings during the reign of 
Queen Mary are far fewer than 
might have been expected, con- 
sidering what is known of the 
events which heralded the Scottish 
Reformation. Pitcairn suggests 
that some of the entries may have 
been purposely expunged by the 
authorities as forming awkward 
precedents for those who, in later 


years, were charged with adminis- 
tering justice upon persons for 
professing the very opinions which 
former Governments had upheld, 
and attending services in the 
“‘auld and abhominabill Papish 
manner.” 

Be that as it may, there can be 
little doubt that many of the pro- 
secutions directed by the Regent 
Arran and his brother, the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, against cer- 
tain of the barons and gentry, were 
really aimed at them because of 
their inclination to the Reformed 
doctrines; although, in order to 
avoid stirring popular sympathy, 
they were charged with imaginary 
crimes against the State. 

Now, among those who were sus- 
pected or known to favour the re- 
formation of the Church was Sir 
John Melville of Raith, against 
whom it was not easy to make out 
a decently probable indictment ; 
but the devilish ingenuity of the 
statecraft of those days was equal 
to almost any emergency. One of 
Sir John’s sons was in England, 
whither he either had fled for 
security, as many Scots Reformers 
did in the early years of the move- 
ment, or had been taken as a 
prisoner of war. About the year 
1547 Sir John wrote a letter in 
favour of this son to a certain 
friend he had in England, which 
letter, being intercepted and laid 
before the Government, was made 
the ground of a charge of high 
treason against the writer, although 
the substance of the writing was 
perfectly harmless, and had no 
reference to politics or religion. 
Melville was found guilty and hur- 
ried to the scaffold. The parallel 
between his case and that of Lady 
Glamis was rendered more complete 
by the terms of a gift of restitution 
made by Queen Mary in favour of 
his son fourteen years later. Just 
as the iniquity of the proceedings 
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in the Glamis case was admitted 
in the Act restoring the young 
Lord Glamis after the death of 
James V., so in this instance the 
queen gave back to young John 
Melville all the possessions forfeit- 
ed from his father “ ffor certaine 
allegit crymes of treasoune, allegit 
committit be him.” In this tardy 
act of reparation, which took place 
in 1562, may be traced the hand of 
the great Earl of Murray, Queen 
Mary’s chief and best adviser on 
her coming to Scotland in 1561. 

The prelate upon whom public 
opinion fixed the odium of the 
judicial murder of Sir John Mel- 
ville—“‘ the most reverend father 
in Christ, John, Archbishop of 
St Andrews,” brother of Regent 
Arran—offered in his own person 
a forcible argument for the reform 
of the Church. The proceedings 
in the trial of the third Lord 
Sempill for the murder, in 1550, 
of Lord Crichton of Sanquhar, 
within the Archbishop’s own house 


in Edinburgh, afford a startling in- 
sight into the nature of that estab- 
lishment. Sempill’s daughter lived 
there as mistress of the Archbishop, 
a lady —if the statement in John- 


ston’s MS. may be accepted — 
‘nather bewtifull, of gude fame, 
or wtherwayis in any sort notable” ; 
nevertheless her influence sufficed 
to put in motion the powerful in- 
tercession of the Archbishop, and 
her father received his pardon, on 
the usual terms of finding surety. 
The example of the Primate of 
Scotland was not thrown away 
upon his clergy. ‘Benefit of 
clergy”—the monstrous privilege 
of immunity from lay jurisdiction 
for civil ofiences—had been greatly 
modified by this time; indeed it 
had become obsolete in regard to 
the more heinous offences. Hence 
there are numerous instances of the 
appearance of clerics as “panels” 
in criminal cases. One of these 
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entries, made in the same year as 
Lord Sanquhar’s murder, may be 
translated at length from the Jus- 
ticiary Record as an extreme in- 
stance of the depths to which the 
sacred order had fallen :— 


“ Nov. 5, 1550.—Mr John Elphin- 
stoune, Rector of Innernochty, dilated 
of art and part of the cruel slaughter 
and murder of Thomas Cult in Auld 
Aberdeen, under silence of night: 
And for theftuously wasting and 
destroying the goods of William 
Lowsoune, burgess of Aberdeen, for 
the space of ten years, during which 
time the said Mr John lay in adultery 
with Jonet Colestoune, spouse of the 
said William: And for oppression 
done to Mr Duncan Burnet, Rector 
of Methlik, in umbesetting his way 
within his lodging in the Chanonry 
of Aberdeen and Cathedral Church 
thereof, where he was for the time 
celebrating Matins and divine service, 
invading and striking him to the 
ground several times with ‘roungis 
and battounis,’” &c.! 


It does not appear that further 
proceedings were taken in this 
case, so of course the verdict of 
posterity on the reverend gentle- 
man cannot be more severe than 
‘Not proven.” He was released 
on the surety of the Vicar of 
Innerkip, and was heard of no 
more, 

One turns with relief to certain 
pages in this gloomy record, soon 
to become even gloomier, which 
contain reference to the paternal 
care of the Government in regu- 
lating the course of everyday busi- 
ness. It was usual to open the 
proceedings of the justice-aires, or 
assizes, held in the various towns, 
by a royal proclamation relating - 
to sundry matters. A few of 
these have been preserved. By 
the proclamation preceding the 
justice-aire held at Elgin in 1556 
the maximum legal price of all 
articles of food and drink is fixed. 
Wheaten bread must not be sold 
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for more than 4d. for 22 oz.; 
Bordeaux wine is fixed at 12d.a 
pint, fine scherand (sherry sack) 
at 10d. “Guid aill” may be sold 
at 8d. a quart, and the best 
mutton at 6s. the carcass. For 
“gryt chikkinis” (large chickens) 
no more than 4d. each might be 
charged, and for a pig 12d. A 
carcass of the best Scots beef must 
be reckoned cheap at 36s., but 
any one who asked more ran the 
risk of confiscation of all his goods. 
Strange to say, not only the seller 
but the buyer was often punished 
for paying more than the statutory 
price. Tourists in Scotland at the 
present day may reflect with a 
sigh on the limitation set on hotel- 
keeper’s charges, as follows :— 
‘¢ And that thair be guid cheir throw 
all the toune for Gentillmen 
and thair servandis, for xiid. 
at the melteithe [meal-tide— 
a.e., dinner] . ‘ ‘ ° 
The furneist bed, on the nycht, and 
that to freithe the chalmer 
- be the whole charge fora 
droom . ° . . iliijd. 
The stabill-fie, for ane horse, xxiiij 
a a a ee a7 
Thus accommodation and board 
could be had at the dearest hotel, 
for horse and man, for 17d. a-day. 
At the present time the traveller 
would perhaps not keep much 
change out of two guineas for the 
same. 

A perusal of the collection of 
original documents compiled by 
Mr Pitcairn up to 1560 creates a 
tolerably clear impression of the 
country over which Mary Queen 
of Scots came to reign. Perhaps 
there is nothing more pathetic in 
history than her attempt—nothing 
much more miserable than its fail- 
ure. Dark and deplorable as is 
the broken chronicle up to this 
point, it deepens in horror as the 
reign proceeds, The slaughters, the 
blood feuds, the burnings, the 
ravishings—the “ scuffling of kites 
and jays” —continue as before ; 


xiid, 


but all these chronic crimes seem 
dwarfed into meanness by the 
series of events leading up to the 
explosion in Kirk-of-Field, and the 
terrible suspicion which still hangs 
round at least one name which one 
would fain hold in honour. 

The circumstances connected 
with the murder of King Henry 
are too well known to all who have 
made any study of the history of 
this period to require more than a 
passing reference in this place, 
But any one who desires to refresh 
his memory, or seek new light 
upon them, cannot go wrong in 
reading over the depositions taken 
from prisoners and _ witnesses, 
which are arranged with admirable 
clearness by the editor of these 
volumes. In connection with them, 
certain grisly particulars may be 
noted in the Treasurer’s accounts, 
showing how the remains of some 
of the deponents were disposed of. 


*¢ Jan. 13, 1567-8.—Jiem, to Johnne 
Broune, messinger and ane 
boy, passand to Edt, with 
clois writtingis, togidder with 
y® heid of Powrie, leggis 
of Johnne Hay, younger of 
Tallo, and Johnne Hepburne, 
of Boltoun, to be affixit on y® 
portis of Glasgow, Hammil- 
toun, Dunbertane, Air and 
Wigtoun ° . - iiij U, ijs, 

Item, to ane boy passand of 
Edr. to Leith, Hadingtoun, 
and Jedburght, with pair leggis 
to be affixt . , ° + XXij% 
Item, to thre boyis passand 
of Edt, with ye rest of thair 
armes and leggis, to ye bur- 
rowis of Perthe, Dundee, 
Abirdene, Elgin, and Inver- 
ness, to be affixt . ‘ . em 
Item, for crelis [baskets] and 
tursing of y® saidis heidis, 
leggis and armis; and candle 
for paking thairof, ’ » XS, 


” 


Now it must not be supposed 
that, however frequent and flag- 
rant may have been the failure or 
corruption of justice in these days, 
there were not plenty of good 
and earnest men in the land, jeal- 
ous for the dignity and purity of 
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the courts, and for the mainte- 
nance of equity and order. Their 
task was a hard—it must have 
seemed at times a hopeless—one, 
but we enjoy the fruits of their 
labours at this day. 

The office of ,juryman was 
coveted as little in the sixteenth 
century as in the nineteenth, and 
for weightier reasons. If the as- 
size acquitted the prisoner on the 
evidence, they were liable to severe 
punishment in the event of the 
king or his advisers taking a differ- 
ent view. Thus, in 1537 Thomas 
Lawristoune of that Ilk and six 
other gentlemen were tried for 
perjury because they had acquitted 
the laird of Penicuik of mutilat- 
ing Roger Tuedy of the “ tholme” 
of his right hand, notwithstanding 
that “the said Rogeris tholme was 
schewin [shown] before thame.. . 
cutit away and mutilat.” They 
were all sentenced to forfeiture of 
their movable goods, to be de- 
nounced infamous, and to be im- 
prisoned for a year and a day; 
“and farther, induring the Kingis 
will.” 

There was made a_ pathetic 
appeal by certain “ puir craftis- 
mene of y°® burcht of Abirdene” 
to Queen Mary. They had been 
summoned to sit as jurors on a 
trial arising out of the blood feud 
between the Inneses and the Dun- 
bars: never were men so awk- 
wardly fixed between the devil and 
the deep sea. So they wrote to 
her Majesty, setting forth that— 


“Like as we haue bene diuerse tymes 
this yeire summond of befoir be youre 
gracis Pursevewantis and Messenger- 
ris to pas vpoun Assise in actionis 
distant fra ws fourty, fifty and lx 
of mylis, that we knaw nathing thairof 
mair nor thai that duellis in Jherus- 
alem : And swa [so], Ma dame, we ar 
hevely trublit and herreit [worried] 
heirthrow, be faill by [failure], abvse 
and misordour of the said Pursewantis 
and Messingeris, that will nocht sum- 
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mond Lordis, Lairdis and Barronis, as 
wes wount to be done in all tymes 
bigane, past memour of man, quhill 
[until] this instant yeir bigane ; 


they craved and obtained excuse 
from serving except in actions 
arising in the burgh or three 
miles round, 

Talking of juries, we may antici- 
pate fifty years in order to note 
the remarkable change which had 
come over the social status of the 
Armstrongs, once the most irre- 
claimable rievers and cattle-lifters 
on the Border. ‘“Jok Scott, alias 
callit Jok the Sukler,” was tried 
on a capital charge and condemned 
to death for sheep-stealing. This 
was a craft in which the Armstrongs 
had been experts not very long 
before, yet no fewer than nine out 
of the fifteen jurymen bore that 
redoubtable name, at the head of 
the list being “ Frances Airme- 
strang, callit of Kynmonthe,” one 
of the “seven stark sons” of Kin- 
mount Willie. This was in 1616: 
two years later there is further 
proof, not only of the comfortable 
circumstances to which the Arm- 
strongs had attained, but how 
completely they had severed their 
ancient partnership in lawlessness 
with the Elliots. Gilbert Elliot, 
better known as Gib the Galliard, 
was sentenced to be scourged 
through the streets of Edinburgh 
and then banished for life, for 
having taken a purse, “ ffourtie 
pundis being thairin, furth of 
Johnne Airmestrangis breikis.” 

Before taking final leave of 
Queen Mary’s reign, it may be 
noted that in 1563 occurs the 
first entry of judicial proceedings 
against a witch. Perhaps no text 
of Scripture has ever been made 
the direct authority for so much 
inhuman iniquity as “Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live”; and 
the most cursory survey of the 
criminal records of the following 
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reign cannot fail to show the pro- 
minence given to witchcraft in the 
chronicle of guilt. But in this 
solitary instance of a prosecution 
under Queen Mary, the death sen- 
tence was not pronounced, and 
Agnes Milligan of Dunfermline 
was -only condemned to banish- 
ment. 

During the minority of James 
VI. the Records of Justiciary were 
very imperfectly kept, and perhaps 
have been wilfully mutilated by 
one or other of the prevailing fac- 
tions. In the first year of his 
reign, justice was suspended for 
the reasons given in the following 
droll memorandum :— 


* Nota.—Fra the hinderend of Au- 
gust 1568, to the secunde day of 
Marche in the samin yeir,! na Dyettis 
of Justiciarie haldin, be ressoun of 
the pest [the plague] and the Regentis 
being in Inglande.” 


But after the king attained his 
majority the proceedings began to 
assume a more regular form, they 
were more fully reported, and, 
being almost wholly written in the 
vernacular, give much more vivid 
impressionsof the scenesand actors. 
The language cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to the philologist, though 
a little perplexing to the general 
reader. 

In modern English we have dis- 
pensed with the distinction be- 
tween the gerund, or noun of 
action, and the present participle 
active, but these remained distinct 
in Scots of the sixteenth century. 
Thus in the following dittay 
against a forger (1576), he is “ dila- 


tit of airt and pairt of the treason. 
abill forgeing, feinzeing, etc., fals 
money, sic as penneis, quhilkis 
[which] wer output be him amangis 
our souerane lordis liegis, dissau- 
and [deceiving] thaim thairwith,” 
Here the termination ing distin- 
guishes the gerund—the termina- 
tion—and the participle. Many 
old French words are still in use 
in Scots speech; others, which 
have disappeared, may be noted 
in these Records, as, “ tresson- 
ablie, blasphemouslie and mis- 
chantlie [from the French mé.- 
chant|”; and again, “schote and 
dilaschet [Old French delascher, to 
dischargel tventie schote of hag- 
buttis.” 

Then there was that other 
word of evil memory, the “row” 
(French rowe), which happily oc- 
curs but seldom in Scottish criminal 
procedure. Indeed Mr Pitcairn 
discovered only two cases in which 
a culprit was sentenced to the hor- 
rible fate of being broken on the 
wheel —the last being in 1604, 
when Robert Weir, the accomplice 
of the lady of Warriston in the 
murder of her husband, was sen- 
tenced “to be brokin upoune ane 
Row, quhill [until] he be deid; 
and to ly thairat during the space 
of xxiiij houris. And thaireftir, 
his body to be tane vpone the said 
Row and set vp in ane publict 
place, betuix the place of Wares- 
toun and the toun of Leith.” 

Truly there were some “ugsome” 
sights to meet the eyes of tour- 
ists in Edinburgh in gentle King 
Jamie’s reign ! 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 








1 The year was reckoned as beginning on 15th March, until in 1599 the king 
altered it by proclamation to Ist January. 


(To be continued.) 























CHINESE 


Ir has been wittily remarked 
that under the Censorate in China 
every official, and even the emperor 
himself, is “in the presence of a 
chronic day of judgment.” This 
aptly describes the effect of a sys- 
tem which is one of the many 
institutions which differentiate 
China from the rest of the world. 
Its conception is so strange that 
we look with curiosity for some 
authentic record of its working ; 
and in the pages of the ‘ Peking 
Gazette,’ through which the utter- 
ances of the censors are alone 
made public, we find ample and 
strange materials by which we are 
able to judge of the functions and 
the practice of these guardians of 
the public morals. Their practice, 
it is true, is not always to be 
admired, but the first thing that 
strikes the reader of their memo- 
rials to the throne is the extreme 
boldness of their utterances. From 
the highest to the lowest, from the 
emperor down to the meanest police- 
man, all come under their lash, and 
surprise is naturally excited that in 
so corrupt an officialdom as that of 
China, men should be found brave 
enough to hold up the faults and 
shortcomings of superior officers in 
whose hands rests the power of 
making life a dismal burden to 
all who come under their ban. 

Like most institutions in China, 
the censorate is consecrated by 
tradition, and has been handed 
down from time immemorial as 
an outcome of the wisdom of the 
ancient sages. Oertainly at the 
time when David reigned in Jeru- 
salem the system was in full force, 
and through all the changes and 
chances of the dynastic revolutions 
which have supervened it has been 
preserved as a sacred heritage. As 
at present constituted, the office 
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of censors at Peking consists of 
two presidents, one a Manchu and 
one a Chinese, the provincial vice- 
roys and six resident vice - pre- 
sidents, with whom are associated 
the provincial governors. Besides 
these there are twenty-four super- 
vising censors whose duty it is to 
revise the decisions of the six 
Boards of Government. These all 
have their headquarters at Peking, 
while fifty-six detached censors 
are distributed over the eighteen 
provinces of the empire, whose 
duty it is to roam over the country 
scenting out abuses, and a still 
further number are employed as 
superintendents of police for the 
five divisions of the city and 
suburbs of Peking. 

According to the statutes of the 
empire, the censors are intrusted 
with “the duty of supervising 
the manners and customs of the 
people, of investigating all public 
offices within and without the 
capital, of discriminating between 
the good and bad administration 
of business, and between the de- 
pravity and uprightness of the 
mandarins.” To this it is added 
that ‘each should take the lead 
in uttering his sentiments and re- 
proofs, so that the mandarins may 
be spurred on to greater diligence 
in the discharge of their duties, 
and that the Government of the 
empire might be rendered secure.” 
These powers, it will be admitted, 
are sufficient to cover every species 
of fault-finding, and it is to the 
credit of the Chinese Government 
that so long as the censors do not 
obviously trump up cases, and so 
long as they conduct themselves 
with decorum and without arro- 
gance, they find the protection 
necessary to secure them against 
the consequences of their de- 
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nunciations. Even when their 
claims for protection clash with 
the interests of superior officials, 
they are allowed full latitude to 
make the charges which they 
esteem it their duty to bring for- 
ward ; and although their recom- 
mendations are not in all cases 
adopted, their representations, as 
a rule, are given effect to, if not 
directly, yet with equal certainty, 
by means of the circuitous con- 
trivances common to Chinese 
official administration. 

That the duties of the censors 
are multifarious the above extracts 
from the imperial statutes show ; 
and that the powers confided to 
them are freely employed is proved 
by the pages of the ‘ Peking 
Gazette,’ where we find that with 
perfect - impartiality the highest 
dignitaries as well as the meanest 
subjects of the Crown are alike 
denounced. The translations of 
the ‘ Peking Gazette’ for 1895 lie 
before us, and supply a number of 
curious instances of the ways in 
which these “ Newsbearers by the 
help of the winds,” as the censors 
are called, bring forward their 
charges, and in some cases are 
themselves denounced for the very 
faults which they are so prone to 
see in other people. Some of the 
commonest charges which they 
bring against the officials are such 
as lack of dignity, laziness, and 
unprincipled conduct. Curiously 
enough, the year’s record opens 
with an accusation against the 
senior Manchu vice-president of 
the Court of Censors for exactly 
these misdemeanours, and as a 
penalty for such unworthy be- 
haviour the emperor orders that 
he shall be degraded two steps in 
rank and fined nine months’ salary. 

On two other censors the 
imperial displeasure descended, 
though in a mitigated degree. 
One of these cases is curious, as 
showing the rooted objection that 
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there is among the mandaring 
to the introduction of Western 
appliances. It seems that a cer. 
tain man named Li set up a 
steam flour-mill in Peking, and 
having enlisted the good offices of 
a censor named Chung, that official 
memorialised the throne, praising 
in glowing terms the convenience 
which would be enjoyed by the 
people of Peking by such a great 
improvement on the old hand- 
turned mills. Another censor, 
Tsiang by name, thinking that 
Li’s star was in the ascendant, 
asked the emperor to permit the 
millowner to contribute funds for 
the transmission of tribute rice, 
thus establishing a claim to im- 
perial favour. So progressive an 
innovation as a steam flour-mill 
was viewed, however, with holy 
horror by the Court of Censors, 
who at once denounced the enter- 
prise, and ordered Li to remove the 
mill. This Li naturally refused to 
do, and was promptly reported to 
the throne as being a turbulent, 
unruly person. An inquiry led the 
emperor to believe that the last 
description of Li was truer than 
the first, and in an imperial edict 
instinct with the spirit of Con- 
fucius he lectured the two com- 
placent censors for their care- 
lessness in recommending to the 
throne a man who was so lost to 
the rules of propriety as to refuse 
to pull down a mill which was 
doing no harm to any one, and 
was besides greatly benefiting both 
himself and the people at large. 
This opposition to all things 
new, because they are new, is one 
of the most hopeless symptoms of 
the condition of affairs in Ohina. 
It dwarfs and confines not only 
the enterprise but the minds of 
the people, and makes both 
material and intellectual progress 
next to impossible. It is not long 
since a certain well-known scholar 
presented a memorial to the throne 
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complaining of the harm that was 
being done to the reading public 
by the work of a man named Mao, 
who had had the audacity to criti- 
cise the commentary of Chu Hsi 
on the ‘ Four Books of Confucius.’ 
So specious were Mao’s arguments, 
said the memorialist, that there 
was danger lest scholars might be 
led away from the orthodox faith, 
and so popular was his work that 
it had been lithographed and dis- 
tributed broadcast among the 
people. The emperor, taking his 
cue from the reactionary past, 
accepted the view of the memorial- 
ist, and promptly issued an edict 
bidding the viceroys and governors 
of the provinces to prohibit the 
further circulation of this perni- 
cious, because independent, work. 

Later in the year the above- 
mentioned Ohung, who seems to 
be about as corrupt as any other 
official in China, again stood in the 
dock before his Imperial Majesty. 
Quis custodiet custodes? It 
appears from a State paper that 
a certain imperial clansman named 
Sieh brought a charge against a 
man called Hsiung, who was 
Chung’s servant, of extortion 
under the following circumstances, 
One day Hsiung came to Sieh’s 
house for the purpose ostensibly 
of buying a slave-girl whom Sieh 
wished to get rid of. As diffi- 
culties arose in the negotiation, 
Hsiung announced that the girl 
was wanted for Chung’s house- 
hold, and went on to hint, with a 
plainness which could not be mis- 
understood, that it would be to 
Sieh’s advantage to hand the girl 
over to his master. This Sieh 
refused to do, and subsequently 
Hsiung called with the disturbing 
intelligence that Chung was pre- 
paring a list of all persons of 
official standing or wealth in 
Peking who were known by nick- 
names, or who had slang terms 
attached to their names, for the 
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purpose of denouncing such per- 
sons to the throne, and added that 
Sieh’s name was on the list. The 
gravamen of this charge consists 
in the fact that any official should 
have so far declined from the lofty 
standard of official dignity laid 
down by Oonfucius as to have 
subjected himself to the disgrace 
of a nickname. Fully realising all 
this, Sieh became greatly alarmed 
at Hsiung’s news, and he besought 
that disturber of his peace to get 
his name expunged from the list. 
Hsiung professed to be doubtful 
about the possibility of complying, 
but gently hinted that if Sieh 


-would hand over a draft for 500 


taels (about £100) he would see 
what could be done. This was 
more than Sieh could pay, and 
after considerable haggling Hsiung 
agreed to accept 100 taels for the 
service to be performed. This sum 
Sieh paid in the shape of a bank- 
bill. Unfortunately for the censor, 
that official paid with this bill the 
account of a certain grain-dealer 
who had been long supplying his 
household with rice on credit. In 
the first instance, Hsiung was put 
on his trial, and boldly attempted 
to turn the tables on -Sieh by 
affirming that it was he who had 
attempted to extort money from 
the censor. The unlucky bank- 
bill, however, traversed this line 
of defence. It proved that Hsiung 
had received the money, and that 
Chung had expended it. As it 
surpassed the imagination of the 
Court that any Chinaman could be 
found who would be willing to pay 
the debt of another, the judges 
determined that Chung was the 
prime offender. What punishment 
was awarded we are not told, and 
it probably depended on Ohung’s 
willingness or reluctance to dis- 
pense other ill-gotten gains whether 
he was allowed to go free or had 
to submit to condign punishment. 
On the subject of competitive 
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examination the censors are very 
severe, and from all accounts their 
censure is justified. That system, 
which is regarded as the signal 
glory of China, and one by which 
the ablest, most learned, and 
generally illustrious officials are 
chosen from the ranks of the 
people, proves on scrutiny to be 
honeycombed with abuses of every 
kind. Not long since an examiner 
who was on his way to hold an 
examination at Soochow was pre- 
sented by two young men with a 
cheque for 10,000 taels, enclosed 
in a letter in which the writers 
announced that they were about 
to present themselves at the com- 
ing competition, and begged that 
he would demean himself so far as 
to take note of their insignificant 
names. And now the censors 
declare that even within the 
sacred precincts of Peking irregu- 
larities of the very worst kind are 
known to exist. The Censor P’o 
states roundly that there is “a 
certain class of unscrupulous 
scholars who sell their essays to 
aspiring, wealthy illiterates for 
the Chiijén degree at the metro- 
politan examinations.” This is 
not the first time an accusation 
of the kind has been brought, and 
indeed the existence of the evil is 
so generally known that if the 
emperor and his Ministers are un- 
aware of it, they must be the only 
ill-informed persons on the subject 
in the empire. But this particular 
censor having made his general 
statement, proceeds to the partic- 
ulars, and affirms that a number 
of wealthy young men from Canton 
who were to appear at the forth- 
coming examination had already 
engaged the services of some in- 
digent scholars at Peking to write 
for them the required essays and 
poems. It was impossible to pass 
over this charge, and the emperor 
commanded the Board of Rites to 
inquire into these wrongs. 
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So far the accusations were 
levelled against dishonest candi- 
dates, but shortly afterwards an. 
other censor, named Hsi, flew at 
higher game. He denounced the 
examiners themselves, and impli- 
cated in his charges three near 
relatives of our late visitor, Li 
Hungchang. MHsi is very de 
finite in his charges, and he 
begins by declaring that at one of 
the recent palace examinations a 
certain man named Tai—who, as 
was subsequently proved, “wrotea 
most miserable hand, was ignorant 
even of the most common forms 
of thesis etiquette, and whose 
poems were simply unreadable 
and meaningless” —had been 
awarded by the examiners first- 
class honours. ‘Two other young 
men—one a nephew of Li Hung. 
chang and the other a nephew of 
his wife—were granted the same 
distinctions although their papers 
had been marked “bad,” and 
should therefore have been re- 
jected. A brother of one of these 
fortunate young men, whose “hand- 
writing did not look like words, 
and who showed glaring ignorance 
of the laws of caligraphy,” was 
given a place in the second class. 
On a scrutiny it was readily ad- 
mitted that the thesis and poems 
of some of these gilded youths 
were unintelligible, and the writers 
were therefore deprived of their 
ill-gotten honours. Li’s influence, 
however, was sufficiently powerful 
to save his nephews from complete 
condemnation. By an official fic- 
tion it was declared that the word 
“bad” on their papers referred to 
slight faults in caligraphy, and 
that therefore their degrees were 
not to be interfered with. The 
rest—and there were several of 
them who were not so influentially 
supported—suffered the full penal- 
ties of their ignorance. 

One of the strangest develop- 
ments of the censorate is the way 
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in which the accusations brought 
against officials are often declared 
to be non-proven, while at the same 
time alternative misdemeanours 
are laid to their charge, and the 
penalties which would have been 
their due if guilty of the crimes 
first brought, are imposed, some- 
times with modifications, in 
punishment of new ones, which 
seem to grow up like dragons’ 
teeth on the corrupt soil which 
surrounds them. When the war 
with Japan brought disgrace on 
the Li family, censors who before 
had nothing but admiration for 
their systems of administration, 
were suddenly converted into 
bitter opponents of their methods. 
Li Hungchang himself was vigor- 
ously attacked, and his brother, 
Li Hanchang, the viceroy of 
Canton, had to submit to similar 
and more deadly onslaught. Two 
censors denounced him for nepot- 
ism and favouritism in promotion 
of his own private ends. It is well 
known that Li Hanchang suffers 
from even greater tendency to 
acquisitiveness than his more il- 
lustrious brother, and the censors 
had no difficulty in showing that 
he habitually sold offices within 
his administration, accepted bribes, 
and freely extorted illegal dues. 
The commissioner who was ordered 
to report on the memorials, how- 
ever, informed his imperial master 
that the charges could not be sup- 
ported by substantial proofs. This 
was a delicate way of saying that 
the charges were all true, but that 
it would be well to avoid the 
scandal which would be inevitable 
if they were admitted. The em- 
peror took the hint, and taking 
advantage of the viceroy’s age, 
issued the following edict: ‘The 
said viceroy is getting old, and 
his strength and vitality are fail- 
ing. The other day he reported 
himself ill, and requested to be 
VOL. CLXII.—NO, DCCCCLXXXIV. 
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allowed to resign his post. We 
merely permitted him one month 
to recuperate. In consideration, 
however, of the reason just given 
above, and as a token of extra 
imperial grace, we now permit the 
said Li Hanchang to resign the 
viceroyalty of the two Kwangs, in 
order that he may retire to his 
native town to attend to his ail- 
ments at his leisure.” 

The subordinates who were im- 
plicated in the same charge, not 
being related to the chosen few, 
were not so gently treated. One 
man was declared to be “a fawn- 
ing parasite currying favour by 
running errands for his patrons, 
thereby neglecting his duties,” and 
was dismissed from his post in 
consequence. Another high official 
was ‘‘found to be a man of low 
cunning, who used his abilities in 
this way to curry favour and 
advancement.” He was cashiered 
and dismissed the public service. 

A well-recognised law forbids 
an official to take to wife any lady 
within his jurisdiction. Against 
this statute a Tartar general named 
Ki was accused by the censor, 
Kw’ei, of having offended, and, to 
make matters worse, the censor 
added that the brother of the said 
lady, taking advantage of his con- 
nection with the Tartar general, 
had been guilty of practising extor- 
tion among his brother-in-law’s 
subjects. On receipt of this charge 
the inevitable commission of in- 
quiry was appointed, and finally 
reported that after careful investi- 
gation they had come to the con- 
clusion that the lady was not 
married to the general as his wife 
but as his concubine, and as an 
excuse for Ki’s apparent immor- 
ality the commissioners added that 
the general was eighty years of 
age, a widower, and childless, facts 
which they evidently considered 
very highly palliative. oa" En- 
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peror, reading between the lines, 
recognised that the general was 
guilty, but threw over the charge 
of marriage, and passed a nominal 
sentence on the aged veteran for 
venturing to take even a handmaid 
from the people within his com- 
mand. 

The object of this imperial 
manceuvre was, as is commonly the 
case, to save “the face” of the 
accused. Had he been found guilty 
of the charges brought against him 
by the censor, he would have been 
disgraced in the eyes of his com- 
peers; but having been found not 
guilty of the main accusations, it 
was a matter of less importance 
to him that the alternative mis- 
demeanour was accepted as proven. 
The finding really amounted to the 
old joke, * Not guilty, but don’t do 
it again.” A typical case of the 
same kind was that of a magistrate 
who was charged by a censor of 
“employing unscrupulous and 
greedy subordinates, and of using 
illegal instruments of torture.” 
Here again the commissioners, 
with their tongues in their cheeks, 
reported that the charges were 
groundless; “but,” added their 
sapient and imperial master, “as 
the said magistrate has, during his 
two terms of office, been denounced 
more than once by the gentry and 
others, it is clear that the man and 
his post do not mutually fit: we 
therefore command him to resign 
his post, and order that he shall 
be transferred to some other magis- 
tracy where he will be more agree- 
able to the people under him.” 

This man, it is plain, must have 
had powerfu! supporters, and we 
can only pity the people connected 
with the future office to which he 
may be appointed. 

That the censors do good work 
by exposing abuses cannot be 
denied. In the flood of iniquity 
that overflows the land they are 


powerless to do more than expose 
here and there some few of the 
evils which afflict the people of 
that distressful country. When 
one reads of such a case as the 
following, which, affecting as it 
does the officials of the Board of 
Punishments, is of obvious im- 
portance, it is gratifying to know 
that there exists a body of men 
who, though they may only bring 
to light one case of oppression 
and wrong in a thousand, are yet 
capable of serving the ends of 
justice and mercy to that degree, 
The president of the Board of 
Punishments reported to the em- 
peror that a woman had committed 
suicide by cutting her throat while 
being examined as a witness in 
the judgment-hall of the Board. 
Nothing further would have been 
said to the matter had not Censor 
Hsi, who had denounced Li Hung- 
chang’s nephews, as mentioned 
above, memorialised the throne, 
stating “that the woman, whose 
evidence was of a very damaging 
character, was forced to make 
away with herself by her judges, 
who had been bribed to act thus 
by an influential family implicated 
in the matter.” The edict pub- 
lished in response ordered a strict 
investigation to be made into the 
circumstances of the case. The 
unsatisfactory part of such inves- 
tigations is, that if the accused be 
either sufficiently wealthy to satisfy 
the avarice of the commissioners, 
or sufficiently well connected to 
make those officials shrink from 
bringing in a true bill against 
him, he is apt to escape all pun- 
ishment, or at worst to be removed 
to another post. The censorate is 
unquestionably and unfortunately 
a feeble instrument; but it is 
better than nothing, and until an 
honest system of administration is 
introduced into the country we may 
well be thankful that it exists. 
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Ir we take the trouble to count 
the French novelists whose works 
are most in request both inside 
and outside the frontiers of their 
native land, we are surprised to 
discover how very few these are 
in reality, and are somewhat 
irritated by the monotonous per- 
sistency with which the self-same 
names are for ever revolving 
before our eyes. 

By favourites, however, let it 
be clearly understood, we do not 
mean to allude to those few un- 
paragoned ones who, like Mon- 
sieur Anatole France and Maurice 
Barrés, are generally but some- 
what hypothetically understood to 
occupy the very topmost rungs 
of the literary ladder, but who, in 
so far as we are able to perceive, 
are mostly admired at a respectful 
distance, much in the same form- 
ally obsequious fashion in which 
we admire and revere our own 
George Meredith. Of course we 
all know Mr Meredith to be the 
one undisputed master of English 
fiction, as compared to whom all 
other living writers are but 
wretched scribblers and raw 
recruits. This belief has been 
instilled into us from earliest 
childhood, until we have come to 
. regard it as almost an article of 
faith, which we should as little 
dream of abjuring as of renounc- 
ing the religion that has been 
ours from the cradle. We are 
ready and willing to wage fierce 
warfare against whosoever dares 
uphold a contrary opinion ; ready 
to make any personal sacrifice in 
defence of our recognised idol, 
so long indeed as we are not re- 
quired to read his works,—this 
being the one insuperable limit of 
our allegiance, for it is sometimes 
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considerably less troublesome to 
die for a creed than to digest it. 

Nor, when we speak of favour- 
ites, would we include the consid- 
erably larger numbers of those 
novels which, like the works of 
such writers as Catulle Mendés 
and Henri Lavedan, are read in 
secret by lovers of the simply 
unclean, who, however, by a last 
remnant of decency, are restrained 
from openly avowing their pre- 
ference. 

Leaving aside, therefore, these 
two opposite classes of the admir- 
ed unread and the unadmired read 
French novelists, we come to the 
very restricted number of those 
authors who, like Bourget, Theuriet, 
Zola, and Ohnet, are openly and 
avowedly read both in and out of 
France, and whose works, as a 
matter of course, are translated, 
almost as soon as they appear, into 
every known European language. 
Extremely dissimilar in character, 
and vastly unequal as regards 
merit and method, these several 
gentlemen have, however, one 
point in common sufficient to 
account for the popularity they 
enjoy—namely, that each of them 
has always a story to tell; for 
the general public, which, after all, 
must always be regarded as an 
overgrown child, will invariably 
give the preference to the genuine 
story -teller, over the arrogant 
pantologist whose profound erudi- 
tion and exhaustive analysis will 
mostly be reckoned a poor sub- 
stitute for the tale he disdains to 
give us. 

Such is, we honestly believe, the 
true, sober, and prosaic explanation 
of Monsieur Zola’s yet unshaken 
popularity after nearly thirty years 
of a literary career, during which. 
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perhaps, more extravagant praise 
and virulent abuse have been 
showered upon him than upon any 
other living writer. It is, how- 
ever, neither because Zola is the 
foul corrupter of his age which 
his enemies have declared him to 
be, nor yet because of his be- 
ing the transcendent genius whose 
beacon-light has opened out a com- 
pletely new era in French litera- 
ture, as with equal fanaticism his 
partisans maintain, that Emil Zola 
remains to-day what he was nearly 
a quarter of a century ago—a pub- 
lic favourite—but for the simple 
reason of his being a fairly good 
story-teller, in an age when the 
art of story-telling has consider- 
ably fallen into oblivion. As for 
his claim to genius —if, as we 
are often told, genius be nothing 
else but an unusual capacity for 
work — Monsieur Zola has un- 
doubtedly established his right to 
the title; but if, on the other 
hand, we choose to adopt the 
theory of genius being closely 
allied to madness, then all preten- 
sions to the “fine frenzy” must 
vanish perforce, since anything 
more completely, consistently, and 
hopelessly sane than the system 
upon which the author of ‘ L’As- 
sommoir’ and ‘ Nana’ goes to work 
cannot well be conceived ; and it 
would be as incongruous here to 
talk of inspiration as in connec- 
tion with a dish concocted precise- 
ly after a recipe.in Mrs Beeton’s 
book. The experienced cook who 
knows that by mixing certain pro- 
portions of flour, eggs, butter, and 
sugar she can inflallibly produce 
an excellent pudding, is not more 
stereotypedly systematic in her 
action than the great French 
writer, who has learnt the trick of 
adroitly assimilating (unkind per- 
sons have been known to call it 


plagiarising) whole pages of geo- 
graphical, historical, statistical, 
and scientific information, which, 
held together by a mostly common. 
place but always carefully worked- 
out narrative, and adorned by a 
few lime-like effects in the shape 
of startling improprieties, is, under 
the name of fiction, palmed off 
upon an unsuspecting public, which 
meekly swallows the heavy dough- 
wrappings of history, geography, 
and science for the sake of the story 
sugar-plum it knows to be lurking 
within. 

This mechanical and cold-blooded 
method of evolving a novel was 
never, to our thinking, more strik- 
ingly apparent than in Emil Zola’s 
latest production, ‘Rome,’! that 
notorious work which has excited 
so much virulent controversy both 
before and since its appearance— 
for, if rigidly divested of all super- 
fluous and alien matter, the story 
itself might be recorded in half-a- 
dozen pages. 

Pierre Froment, the same young 
priest who figures as hero in ‘ Lour- 
des,’ has gone to Rome with the 
intention of defending his book, 
‘La Rome Nouvelle,’ against the 
threatened anathema of the Index, 
and with the naive hope of winning 
over the Holy Father himself to 
appreciation and public recognition 
of the motives which have led to 
its composition. Pierre, whose 
original faith had summarily 
perished during his visit to Lour- 
des, has meanwhile, in the years 
that have elapsed since that event, 
by a sort of assimilating process, 
regained a modified peace of soul 
in the exercise of his sacerdotal 
mission towards his suffering fel- 
low-creatures ; and what he dreams 
of now is nothing less than a 
species of new Christianity, based 
upon the principles of purely hu- 





1 Les Trois Villes Rome. Par Emil Zola. Paris: Charpentier, 1896. 
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man charity and compassion, —a 
Christianity of which he, Pierre 
Froment, is to be the humble 
apostle and instigator, and his 
Holiness Leo XIII. the official 
ruler and protector. In other 
words, Pierre expects the Pope to 
go shares with him in his newly 
evolved religion, and found with 
him together a sort of joint-stock 
company, whereby in the interests 
of suffering humanity all the old 
dogmas are to be swept aside as so 
much useless rubbish, and replaced 
by something else apparently far 
more practical and consistent with 
the spirit of the age, but which the 
author does not condescend to ex- 
plain or define more exactly, either 
because he takes for granted that 
we know all about it already, or 
else because he has not yet pre- 
cisely made up his own mind as to 
what this new religion is to con- 
sist of. As might be expected, 
Leo XIII. does not show himself 
ready to fall in with the sanguine 
young Frenchman’s ideas, and 
when, after months of weary wait- 
ing and suspense, Pierre is at last 
admitted into the papal presence, 
he reaps nought but humiliation 
and disappointment. The scene 
itself, which is intended to be the 
culminating effect of the book, is 
described with all Zola’s technical 
fidelity of detail and close atten- 
tion to contrasting effects. 


“Then Pierre was uplifted as though 
by a flame, carried, impelled forward. 
At last, at last he was going to see 
him to disburden his heart, open out 
his soul! For so many, many days 
he had been passionately longing for 
this moment; he had been fighting 
with all his courage to obtain it! 
And he recalled to mind the inces- 
santly recurring obstacles which had 
been thrown in his way ever since 
his arrival at Rome, in order to 
shackle him ; and this long struggle, 
this final unhoped-for success, redoub- 
led his fear and intensified his desire 
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of victory! Yes, yes! He would 
conquer, he would confound the ad- 
versaries of his book.” 


But when, a few minutes later, 
Pierre finds himself actually face 
to face with the sovereign Pontiff 
on whom depends the fate of his 
book, a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing restores his calmness, trans- 
forming him from a frenzied en- 
thusiast into a cool and critical 
observer. 


“ What surprised him was the face, 
the whole personage, which appeared 
diminished and hardly recognisable. 
This was the fourth meeting. He had 
seen him first one fine evening midst 
the enchanting surroundings of his 
gardens, smiling and familiar, listening 
to the gossip of a favourite prelate, 
while he tripped along with his little 
decrepit step resembling the jerky 
motion of a wounded bird, He had 
seen him again in the salle of the 
Beatification, a beloved and tender- 
hearted Pope, his cheeks flushed with 
satisfaction, while women were press- 
ing upon him their purses, their caps 
full of gold, tearing off their jewels 
to throw them at his feet, as they 
would have torn out their hearts to 
throw them in like manner. He had 
seen him at St Peter’s carried in state 
in all the pontifical glory of the visible 
Deity, enthroned by Christianity, like 
unto an idol encased -in its gold and 
jewelled shrine; his countenance 
petrified to an expression of hier- 
archical and sovereign immobility. 
And now he saw him again in his 
arm-chair in close proximity, looking 
so small, so frail, as to produce a feel- 
ing of anxiety akin to tenderness. 
Above all, the neck seemed extraor- 
dinary in its improbable smallness,— 
the neck of a little bird very old and 
very white. The face, of characteristic 
transparency, had the pallor of ala- 
baster ; the light of the lamp showed 
quite clearly through the large dom- 
inating nose, from which the blood ap- 
peared to have receded. The enor- 
mous white-lipped mouth cut a nar- 
row line across the lower part of his 
face, and the eyes alone had remained 
young and beautiful,—wonderful eyes, 
shining like black diamonds with a 
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power and lustre which unlocked 
souls, forcing them to confess the 
truth with loud voice. The sparse 
hair escaped from the white skull-cap 
in light white curls, whitely crowning 
the thin white figure, whose ugliness 
was redeemed by this spiritual white- 
ness, so to say dissolving the flesh 
into lily-like blossoms. 

“ But at the first glance Pierre had 
recognised that if Monseigneur Squa- 
drici had made him wait, it had not 
been in order to oblige the Pope 
to put on a clean soutane, for that 
which he wore was copiously soiled 
by brown tobacco-stains running down 
alongside of the buttons, and in 
homely fashion the Holy Father held 
a handkerchief on his knees for the 
purpose of wiping himself from time 
to time.” 


However, these sordid details 
presently disappear from the 
young priest’s eyes, and the figure 
of the insignificant old man seems 
to grow and expand again to its 
former majestic dimensions. 


“ And Pierre, in the fever which had 
laid hold of him anew, seemed to see the 
Pontiff growing in power and lustre. 
Behind him now he saw disappearing 
into the mist of ages that long series 
of Popes just now evoked, holy or 
haughty ones, warriors and ascetics, 
diplomatists and theologians ; those 
who had wielded the buckler, and 
those others who had conquered by 
the cross alone; those who had set- 
tled the fate of empires, like simple 

rovinces confided to their keeping 

y the Almighty. What a 
crowd of magnificent princes, of sov- 
ereign kings, of omnipotent arms and 
brains, behind that pale and motion- 
less old man! What an accumula- 
ted amount of inexhaustible force of 
will, of obstinate genius, of boundless 
domination !” 


The young priest’s excitement 
finally culminates in a sort of 
hysterical attack, in which he 
writhes like a worm at the Pontiff’s 
feet, midst floods of tears, inco- 
herently imploring him to be good 
—not to condemn his book — to 











think of the poor—to take up 
again the task of the Saviour, 
which has grown perverted during 
the course of years—to begin again, 
&e., d&c., Xe. 


“Then he broke down under the 
stress of emotion, shattered to the 
ground in a tempest of heavy sobs, 
His breaking heart was pouring itself 
out. Endless heavy sobs, a terrific 
flood proceeding from his whole being, 
from yet further, from all those mis- 
erable creatures, from that world 
where suffering flows in the veins 
with the very life-blood. He, with 
his sudden weakness like that of a 
nervous child, was there as the am- 
bassador of pain, as he had said; 
and at the knees of this silent and 
immovable Pope he symbolised all 
human suffering in tears.” 


This tableau, which Zola has 
worked up with consummate skill, 
would be effective, and even pos- 
sibly moving, were not its result 
a too self-evident foregone con- 
clusion; for after all, what else 
could the Pope do but tell the 
young man more or less plainly 
that he is not only a heretic but 
likewise a fool, and induce him to 
condemn his own book and retract 
all his words as pernicious and 
blasphemous? Was it for a moment 
conceivable that Leo XIII., or any 
other Pontiff in his place, would 
acknowledge himself convinced by 
the young Frenchman’s arguments, 
by consenting to establish the 
Papacy upon a totally new basis, 
since by doing so he would virtu- 
ally cease to be Pope—to wit, the 
visible and ostensible head of a 
Church whose very foundations re- 
pose upon the assumption of immu- 
tability and infallibility ? 

Side by side with the history of 
the young priest’s hopes and dis- 
appointments we have the thread 
of a love-story totally independent 
of the general scheme of the novel, 
and obviously introduced for the 
purpose of supplying the necessary 
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sugar-plum without which the book 
would be pronounced distasteful by 
the majority of readers. Benedetta 
Boccanero and her cousin Dario, 
the last scions of a proud and noble 
race attached to the papal cause, 
have loved each other since child- 
hood, and their ultimate union had 
always been taken for granted, 
until in a moment of weakness 
she suffers herself to be mated to 
the wealthy Count Prada. This 
marriage—in some sense a political 
one, since Prada belongs to the 
Italian faction—had been regarded 
with favour in both camps as 
symbolising a reconciliation be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal; but Benedetta abruptly re- 
covers her self-assertion on the 
bridal night, and repulses her 
husband, swearing never to be- 
long to another but her beloved 
cousin Dario, All attempts at 
reunion on the part of both 
families proving unavailing, Bene- 
detta returns to the house of her 
uncle, Cardinal Boccanero, there 
to await the decree of annulment 
which is to restore to her her 
liberty. After many tedious 
delays, the marriage of Benedetta 
and Prada is pronounced null and 
void by the Church ; but just at 
the moment when the lovers believe 
themselves to have reached the 
goal of their hopes, a cruel fate 
intervenes to prevent the consum- 
mation of their earthly bliss. A 
basket of poisoned figs, intended 
for the Cardinal, goes to the wrong 
address, and is partaken of by the 
nephew instead of the uncle. Dario 
expires in violent convulsions after 
a few hours’ illness, and Benedetta, 
beside herself with despair, dies of 
a broken heart, in the very act of 
clasping in her arms the lover thus 
cruelly wrested from her at the 
eleventh hour. We cannot do more 
than hint at a scene as repulsive 
as it is improbable, and which for 
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erotic audacity is probably unsur- 
passed by anything yet issued from 
Zola’s pen. The combination of 
poisoning convulsions and amor- 
ous transports has had the effect 
of so tightly interlacing the corpses 
of the two lovers that after death 
it proves impossible to withdraw 
them from each other’s embrace, 
and it accordingly becomes neces- 
sary to bury them within the self- 
same coffin. 


“Tt was in the evening, in the large 
state-room, when the visits had ceased, 
that the doors were closed and the 
bodies consigned to the coffins. The 
Masses had come to an end; the ele- 
vation bells no longer resounded, the 
murmur of Latin prayers had ceased 
after having buzzed incessantly during 
twelve hours im the ears of those dear 
dead children. Only the silent air 
was heavy with the violent perfume 
of roses and the warm odour of wax 
candles. As these but insufficiently 
lighted the vast room, they brought 
in lamps, which were held by the 
servants like torches. According to 
custom, all the servants of the house 
were here assembled, in order to bid 
a last farewell to their masters, who 
were going to sleep for ever in death. 
. . . The Cardinal and Donna Sera- 
fina stood side by side near the bed. 
Pierre was there too, as well as Don 
Virgilio. It was Victorine who under- 
took to sew up the two lovers in the 
same shroud—a large piece of white 
silk, in which they appeared dressed 
in the same wedding garment, the gay 
and spotless garb of their union. 
Then two servants advanced and 
assisted Pierre and Don Virgilio in 
laying them in the first coffin, of fir- 
wood lined with pink satin. It was 
scarcely larger than an ordinary coffin, 
so young and elegantly slender were 
the two lovers, and so tightly did 
their embrace unite them, making 
of them but one single body. When 
they had been stretched out within, 
they continued their eternal slumber, 
the heads half drowned among their 
fragrant locks intermingled; and 
when this first shrine had been en- 
closed within a second one of lead, 
and then again in a third oaken coffin, 
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when the three lids had been soldered 
and riveted, still the faces of the 
two lovers could be seen through the 
round opening, fitted in with a thick 
lass pane in each of the three coffin- 
fids, according to the Roman fashion. 
And there, separated for evermore 
from living men, alone in the depths 
= po tr le coffin, they continued 
oa smile at each other with 
ae ip. chetinatele open eyes, having 
eternity before them wherein to ex- 
haust their infinite love.” 


As this brief account of Zola’s 
novel will doubtless convey an 
erroneously light and lively im- 
pression to those who have not 
seen the original, it may not be 
superfluous to repeat that the 
twin stories of Pierre’s deceptions 
and of Benedetta’s tragic love are 
ponderously framed in a complete 
encyclopedia of Rome past and 
present, looked at from the classi- 
cal, historical, theological, archi- 
tectural, archeological, botanical, 
and various other points of view. 
Travellers bound for Rome who 
have had the wisdom to invest 
their francs in Monsieur Zola’s 
novel, may confidently dispense 
with Murray or Bradshaw as a 
guide-book, since here they will 
find complete and comprehensive 
catalogues of all the churches, 
monuments, streets, fountains, gar- 
dens, and catacombs in the Eternal 
City, surveyed in every possible 
combination of light and shade, 
season and atmosphere,—the piti- 
less chronicler refuses to let us off a 
single Pope or Czsar, garden or 
palace; and as all these descrip- 
tions are given to us through the 
medium of Pierre Froment’s im- 
pressions and thoughts as he walks 
the streets of Rome, the conscien- 
tious reader (who has not ac- 
quired the art of judicious skip- 
ping) is kept in a continual state 


of wondering admiration at the 
inexhaustibility and multifarious- 
ness of the young Frenchman’s 
acquired knowledge. On the 750th 
page, however, when Pierre ig 
about to make his final exit from 
Rome, we are told that, having 
once reached the railway station 
and found himself in the midst of 
the bustle of approaching depar- 
ture, “Pierre ceased to think,” 
Most people will be inclined to 
regret that this blissful state of 
vacuity did not set in a few hun- 
dred pages earlier in the book ! 


Paul Bourget is another of the 
favoured few whose latest work is 
always to be found on every draw- 
ing-room table or railway bookstall, 
and in the catalogue of every 
provincial lending library; and 
although his most recent novel, 
‘Une Idylle Tragique,’! can neither 
pretend to the power and depth of 
‘Mensonges’ and ‘Le Disciple,’ 
nor yet to the light brilliancy of 
‘Cosmopolis,’ it is yet a fairly in- 
teresting story, and, despite many 
shortcomings, may be read with 
greater pleasure and less effort 
than the majority of novels which 
it is the reviewer's hard lot to be 
obliged to peruse. It would almost 
seem as though the aforenamed 
novel, ‘Cosmopolis,’ were directly 
responsible for this latest literary 
production, which on the title-page 
is described as ‘ Mceurs Cosmopo- 
lites,’ for the figures met with 
here likewise belong to that same 
large tribe of the restless rich of 
all countries who are everywhere 
and nowhere at home, and who 
seem to pitch their tents quite 
naturally wherever esplanades, 
card-tables, and casinos are to be 
found. There, however, the re- 
semblance between the two books 





1 Une Idylle Tragique; Mceurs Cosmopolites. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: 


Alphonse Lemerre, 1896. 
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ends, for the tragic idy] lacks the 
leading idea which served to give 
backbone to its predecessor, and 
the skeleton of the tale is too 
slight and thinly spread out to 
support in very satisfactory fashion 
the many irrelevant incidents and 
characters which exercise no direct 
influence on the fates of the chief 
actors. The motto of the story, 
taken from La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, “Quwelque rare que sott 
le véritable amour il Pest encore 
moins que la véritable amitié,” 
suggests an idea which has fre- 
quently been treated before, often 
much worse and occasionally some- 
what better than in the present 
instance—1.e., the love of two men, 
united by long bonds of friend- 
ship, for the same woman. Pierre 


Hautefeuille meets at Cannes Ely 
Carlsberg, the morganatic wife of 
an Austrian Archduke, and be- 
comes her lover, ignorant of the 
fact that his most intimate friend, 
Olivier du Prat, had occupied the 


same position towards her some 
two years previously at Rome. 
Then, just as their mutual passion 
is yet in its honeymoon stage, like 
a bolt from the blue there comes a 
telegram from Olivier announcing 
his immediate arrival at Nice with 
his young wife, on their way back 
from Egypt on their wedding-tour. 
Almost from the moment of their 
first meeting, the two men become 
aware that a barrier of some sort 
has arisen between them. Pierre, 
though ignorant of the fact, is 
sensitively afraid lest Olivier’s 
sharp -sighted friendship should 
penetrate the secret of his re- 
lations with Ely; while Olivier, 
on learning that his former in- 
amorata is at Oannes, is equally 
apprehensive lest some untoward 
chance should disclose those incon- 
venient episodes in his former life. 

Of course, this game of triangu- 
lar hide-and-seek cannot last for 
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long ; the inevitable disclosure 
takes place, and the two friends 
are brought face to face with the 
brutal facts of the case, which 
would seem to imply for Pierre 
the sacrifice of either love or 
friendship. The way in which 
the disclosure is brought about is 
natural and well-devised ; and the 
scene in which poor Berthe, Olivier’s 
young wife, breaking through her 
shy reserve, implores Pierre’s as- 
sistance, little suspecting his part 
in the drama which she dimly 
guesses to be going on, is one of 
the best in the book. Olivier 
having married Berthe merely 
from motives of expediency, is 
far too much absorbed in morbid 
self-analysis to have made the dis- 
covery that he is adored by his 
girlish wife, who is only too timid 
to show her affection ; and, wholly 
bent upon guarding his secret from 
Pierre, he has overlooked the fact 
that he is closely watched by an- 
other pair of eyes at his side, as 
keen and as jealously vigilant. 
Berthe has discovered in Olivier’s 
waste-paper basket the torn and 
blotted remnants of a letter ad- 
dressed to Ely, and when at their 
usual luncheon-time a hurried 
note from her husband informs 
her that he is unexpectedly de- 
tained by a friend, she can no 
longer doubt her misfortune. 


“She has taken him back! He is 
with her !’ 

“ As soon as this thought had taken 
shape in her mind, with that terrible 
pain produced by certitude which 

ierces the soul like a cold, clear 
blade, she felt herself physically un- 
able to go on enduring this new trial. 
With the automatic and almost un- 
conscious action characteristic of such 
moments, she put on her hat, her 
veil, her gloves. Then, only when 
dressed and ready to go out, a last 
remnant of reason showed her the 
absurdity of the _— she had just 
conceived,—to go herself to the house 
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of her rival, surprise Olivier there, 
and be done with it. Be done with 
it! ... She caught a glimpse of her- 
self in the mirror, pale, with chatter- 
ing teeth, and all shaken by convul- 
sive trembling. She understood that 
such a step, taken in such a state and 
towards such a woman, was no less 
than insane. But supposing some 
one else could take this step for her ? 
If some one else could go to Olivier 
and say, ‘Your wife knows every- 
thing. She suffers too much... . 
Come back.’ . . . Another? What 
other one except Pierre?. . . The 
image of the man whom she believed 
to be her husband’s confidant had no 
sooner presented itself to the mind of 
the unfortunate woman than, with 
the same feverishly automatic action, 
she had rung for her lady’s-maid. 

“* Ask Monsieur Hautefeuille to 
come up to me, if he is at home,’ she 
had said,—she, who in her whole life 
had never yet had a single ¢éte-d-téte 
conversation with this young man! 
But what did she care for conven- 
tional appearances at this moment ? 
Her agitation was such that, on 
receiving the answer that Monsieur 
Hautefeuille was about to come, she 
was obliged to sit down. Her legs 
were really incapable of supporting 
her. When he entered the room five 
minutes later, she did not even give 
him time to salute her or to put a 
question. Precipitating herself on 
him like an animal on its prey, with 
the incoherence of a maniac who be- 
holds but his own idea without seeing 
the person to whom his words are 
addressed, she exclaimed— 

“«Ah, there you are! ... You 
must have guessed that I suspected 
something. . . . You must go and tell 
Olivier that I know everything. ... 
Do you hear?—everything ; and bring 
him back. But go—go.... If he 
does not return, I feel that I shall go 
mad. Monsieur Hautefeuille, you are 
a man of honour—of heart. You 
must surely find it very wrong that 
after only six months of married life 
he should return where he has gone. 
. . - Limplore you, go and tell him to 
come back. Say that I forgive him, 
that I will say nothing to him. I do 
not know how to show my love. But 
I love him—TI swear to you that I 
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love him. . Ah, I am losing my 
head! ...’ 

“* But, madame,’ answered Pierre, 
‘what is the matter? What is hap- 
pening? Where must I go to seek 
for Olivier? What do you know? 
What had he concealed from you? 
Whither has he gone back? T assure 
you that I do not understand.’ 

“¢ Ah! you, too, are lying to me, 
returned Berthe, violently; ‘you 
wish to spare me. But when [I tell 
you that I know everything, do you 
require proofs? . . . I have read 
the rough copies of the letter he wrote 
to her last night asking her for a 
meeting. .. .’ 

“And with her poor tremblin 
hands, that could hardly hold the 
sheets of paper on which she had 
laid. out the denunciatory fragments 
so patiently pieced together, she 
showed Pierre all these begun letters, 
amongst them that irrefutable line 
which for him bore a far deeper 
signification. Himself he began to 
tremble, and his features expressed 
such anguish that Berthe saw in his 
agitation an acknowledgment of 
complicity.” 


But if the above-quoted pas- 
sages are true to nature, admirably 
rendering the passionate incoher- 
ency of a poor woman racked by 
love and jealousy, the same praise 
cannot be accorded to the follow- 
ing scene, in which the two friends 
“have it out” on the subject of 
the fair Ely :— 


“¢Then you confess it!’ exclaimed 
Pierre. He rose to his feet, and, seiz- 
ing his friend by the shoulder, he 
began furiously to shake him, repeat- 
ing, ‘You confess it. You confess! 
You guessed that I loved her, and 
yet you kept silence. A whole week 
you have been near me, alongside of 
me, watching me giving my whole 
heart, all that is good and noble of 
me, to your former mistress, and yet 
you kept silence! And if I had not 
learnt everything from your wife, 
you would have suffered me to get 
absorbed more and more every day 
by this passion, and for one whom 
you yourself despise! It is not to- 
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day that you should have said to me, 
“She is an infamous creature !” but 
in the very first hour—the first 
minute !’ 

“¢ And could I do so?’ interrupted 
Olivier. ‘Honour forbade it, you 
know it well——’ 

“¢ And yet honour did not forbid 

ou,’ retorted Pierre, ‘when you knew 
that I loved her, to write to her asking 
for a meeting behind my back, to go 
to her in my absence !’ and, looking 
at Olivier with a glance in which 
burnt the flame of real hatred, he 
went on— 

“*But I see clear at last. You 
have both made sport of me. You 
wished to make use of what you had 
found out, in order to re-enter her life. 
Ah, Judas! you have betrayed me. 
You also—— Ah, traitor! traitor ! 
traitor !’ and, uttering a piercing cry, 
he sank into the arm-chair and broke 
into sobs, between which he repeated 
‘Friendship, love ; love, friendship,— 
all are dead. I have lost everything. 
All have deceived me—all have lied 
tome. Ah! how wretched I am !’” 


Not having had the advantage 
of sufficiently observing French 
gentlemen when under the influ- 
ence of violent emotion, we are 
unable to verify or endorse the 
fidelity of this picture. It is just 
possible that to rave, rant, and 
sob in this hysterical fashion may 
be the usual habit of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, and that 
consequently French readers may 
admire or be touched by the scene 
just recorded, which to an English 
mind can never appear otherwise 
than profoundly and ignobly ridicu- 
lous. From this point forth, more- 
over, we find it impossible to keep 
up any sympathy for the effeminate 
and hysterical Pierre, although the 
soul-conflicts he has to endure be- 
fore suffering himself to be lured 
back into the siren’s arms are 
admirably depicted. Skilfully de- 
vised, likewise, is the final catas- 
trophe, where Olivier having 
purposely caused himself to be 
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mistaken for his friend in the 
dark, falls victim to the shot 
which the jealous Archduke had 
intended for his wife’s lover. This 
same Archduke, an invariably dis- 
agreeable old cynic devoted to 
chemistry, is about the best and 
most original character in the 
book, in which he might with 
advantage have occupied a far 
more important position; while 
the Venetian widow and her in- 
cognito husband, the American girl 
and her lover, as well as some four 
or five other persons, might with- 
out loss have been omitted from a 
narrative in which they appear as 
merely irrelevant intruders. In 
conclusion, it is only justice to say 
that although inferior to some of its 
predecessors, ‘ Une Idylle Tragique’ 
is yet better worth reading than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred con- 
temporary French novels. The 
writing, it is almost needless to 
observe, is excellent throughout, 
and the author's rare powers of ob- 
servation find expression in many 
dainty little pieces of description 
and shrewd criticism,—as, for in- 
stance, the following remarks, ad- 
dressed by Olivier to his friend, in 
which the characteristics of the 
travelling and travelled Americans 
are amusingly touched off :— 


“We do not suit one another, the 
Americans and I. The superfluous 
energy of these people fatigues me 
only to think of them. . . . And what 
shoals of them there are! What 
shoals! What masses of them have I 
seen at Cairo or on the Nile, men and 
women alike, all rich, all in robust 
health, all active, all well-instructed, 
all looking at everything, understand- 
ing everything, digestin a 
And all of them had e, were mak- 
ing,or remaking the journey round the 
world. They gave me the impression 
of being moral copies of those jugglers 
at country fairs who swallow before 
our eyes a raw fowl, a dozen rifle- 
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bullets, and who drink a glass of 
water on the top of it all. . . . Wher- 
ever do they stow away that hash of 
incongruous impressions with which 
they are stuffed? That always re- 
mains a riddle to me.” 


And at another place, in allu- 
sion to a certain Venetian lady 
whose beauty is somewhat in the 
style of Correggio’s Madonnas— 


“<*T prefer them on canvas,’ said 
Olivier. ‘This resemblance of Italian 
women to the pictures of the old 
masters used to drive me to despair 
at Rome. You enter asalon. In the 
corner of a sofa you catch sight of 
a Luini talking to a Correggio. 
draw near. The Luini is in the act 
of narrating to the Corregio the last 
French novel, the most unclean and 
the dullest one as a rule; and the 
Correggio’ is listening to the Luini 
with an interest which for evermore 
disgusts you with the Madonnas of the 
one and the other painter.’ ” 


Side by side with the works of 
these two° popular writers, we 
have frequently during the past 
weeks come across the name of a 
new author, hitherto almost un- 
known, but who, judging from his 
first undoubted success, bids fair 
to assume the position of a first 
favourite. It is impossible to 
pass over in silence such a re- 
markable work as ‘ Aphrodite,’ 
by Pierre Louys,! although in 
speaking of it we are torn by two 
conflicting feelings — admiration 
for the marvellous talent with 
which it is written, and disgust 
for the manner in which this 
talent has been utilised. Every- 
thing is but a matter of comparison 
after all, and, viewed alongside of 
this startling production of a 
hitherto unknown young man, 
Monsieur Zola’s works might 
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almost be called proper and de- 
corous. Certainly we do not 
recollect ever before having per- 
used a novel which so frankly, 
audaciously, and almost ingenu- 
ously bids defiance to all our pre- 
conceived ideas of propriety and 
decency, and which has been made 
so arbitrarily and needlessly re- 
pulsive. 

The scene of the tale is laid in 
Alexandria, under the reign of 
Queen Berenice, who in her turn 
is ruled by her lover, the hand- 
some and haughty sculptor Deme- 
trias, for whose favour all the 
other women in the place are sigh- 
ing in vain. But Demetrias has 
no more love to give, either to the 
queen or to any other living 
woman, for, having copied the form 
of his royal mistress in marble, to 
be worshipped in the temple as 
the goddess Aphrodite, he has 
transferred all the passion of 
which he is capable to his statue, 
which is so far more beautiful 
than she who had been its model. 
More beautiful likewise than the 
queen is the golden- haired cour- 
tesan Chrysé, whom her admirers 
liken to the foam-born goddess ; 
and she too, wearied of the homage 
paid to her beauty by the common 
herd of men, has sworn to bring 
to her feet the hitherto impas- 
sible Demetrias. Chrysé and the 
sculptor meet at last one starlit 
night on the pier near the light- 
house, where the sadly murmuring 
waves are taking up the burden of 
a wailing ditty sung yonder to the 
accompaniment of flutes, and 
whose plaintive refrain of ‘‘ Eros! 
Eros!” is filling the air with 
vague ominous vibrations as of 
an approaching thunderstorm. 
Having with some difficulty suc- 





1 Aphrodite ; Mceurs Antiques. 
de France, 1896. 
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ceeded in arresting the sculptor’s 
attention and inflaming his passing 
fancy, the following conversation 
takes place, in which Ohrysé speci- 
fies the gifts she requires as the 
price of her love :— 


“¢T shall give thee untold sums of 
gold,—I have it in Egypt.’ 

“¢ And I have it in my hair. I am 
tired of gold. I only desire three 
things. Wiltst thou give them to 
me ? 

“Demetrias felt that she was going 
to ask from him the impossible. He 
looked at her anxiously; but she 
began to smile, and said in a slow 
voice— 

“¢T want a silver mirror in which 
to reflect my eyes.’ 

“¢Thou shaltst have it. What 
more dost thou desire? Say quickly.’ 

“*T want a comb of carved ivory, to 
plunge into my hair like a net into the 
sunlit waters.’ 

“¢ And then—— ?’ 

“Thou wiltst give me the comb ?’ 

“Ves, yes. Finish thy request.’ 

“<*T want a necklace of pearls to 
shed over my bosom, when in my 
chamber I shall dance before thee 
the bridal dances of my country.’ 

“He raised his eyebrows. 

“¢Ts that all?’ 

“*Thou wiltst give me the neck- 
lace ?’ 

“*The one that pleasest thee best.’ 

“Her voice grew very tender and 
caressing. 

“The one that best pleasest me? 
Ah! that is precisely what I wished 
to ask. May I select my own 
gifts ?’ 

“Of course.’ 

“ «Thou swearest.’ 

“*T swear,’ 

“What oath wiltst thou take ?’ 

“*Dictate it to me.’ 

“*By the Aphrodite which thou 
hast modelled.’ 

“*T swear it by the Aphrodite. 
But wherefore this precaution ?’ 

“*There, . . . I was not quite re- 
assured. But now I am content.’” 


Chrysé proceeds to specify her 
desires more exactly; and when 
Demetrias comes to understand 
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that the gifts demanded by Ohrysé 
involve three crimes which he 
must commit in order to obtain 
them, he has a movement of in- 
dignant revolt. The mirror she 
asks for is Sappho’s historical 
mirror, now in possession of her 
own rival Bacchis, and is what 
the latter most values in the world. 
The comb upon which she has set 
her heart is that worn by the 
wife of the high priest, which 
cannot be obtained without mur- 
dering the wearer; while the 
coveted pearl necklace is no other 
than the one adorning the sculp- 
tor’s own statue of Aphrodite ex- 
posed in the temple. At this last 
insane demand all the sculptor’s 
blood rises up in rebellion, 


“Ah! this time it is too much! 
Thou shaltst not continue to make 
a fool of me up tothe end! Nothing 
—dost hear?—nothing! Neither mir- 
ror, nor comb, nor necklace shaltst 
thou have !’ 

“ But she closed his lips with her 
hand, and went on caressingly— 

“*Do not say that, for thou know- 
est well that thou wiltst also give me 
the necklace; I am sure of it al- 
ready. I shall have the three gifts. 
Thou canst come to me to-morrow 
evening, and after to-morrow, and 
again every evening that it pleasest 
thee. ... I shall always be there 
waiting for thee, painted according 
to thy fancy, my hair dressed as thou 
likest best to see it. ... Dost thou 
wish for silence? I shall be silent, 
. . « Dost thou desire singing? Ah! 
my beloved, I know the songs of all 
countries; I know songs that are 
sweet and dulcet as the voices of 
murmuring springs, and others that 
are terrible like approaching thun- 
der ; I know some so fresh and sim- 
ple that a young girl might sing 
them to her mother, and others... .’ 

“Demetrias cast upon her a hag- 
gard, helpless glance. 

“She went on tenderly. 

‘“* How is it possible to refuse me 
a poor little silver mirror, when in 
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return thou shaltst hold my locks like 
a golden forest between thy hands ?’ 

“Demetrias stretched out his arm ; 
but she drew back and said— 

“ ¢ To-morrow |’ 

“¢Thou shaltst have it,’ he mur- 
mured. 

“* And canst thou deny me a little 
ivory comb that happens to please 
me, when my arms, like two ivory 
branches, will be clasped round thy 
neck ?’ 

“He attempted to caress the arms, 
but she put them behind her back, 
repeating— 

«To-morrow !’ 

“¢T will bring it,’ he said very low. 

“* Ah! I knew it well,’ exclaimed 
the courtesan; ‘and likewise thou 
wiltst give to me the seven round 
pearl collars which are round Aphro- 
dite’s neck, and in exchange I shall 
be thine, and shall bestow on thee 
more kisses than there are pearls in 
the sea.’ 

“Demetrias imploringly advanced 
his head. She dazzled him for just 
one moment with her gaze before 
suffering him to touch her perfect 
lips... . 

Me When he reopened his eyes she 
was already far off—only a small pale 
shadow was following her floating 
veil. 

“Vaguely he turned to resume his 
walk back to the town, his forehead 
bowed down by the consciousness of 
an intolerable shame.” 


And ao it comes to pass, and 
the three crimes required by 
Chrysé are accomplished. The 
first of these costs the life of 
Aphrodisia, a beautiful slave, un- 
justly accused by her mistress of 
having stolen Sappho’s sacred 
mirror. Aphrodisia is condemned 
to be crucified alive, and it is 
Bacchis, her mistress, who, half- 
drunk at the close of a tempestuous 
orgy, undertakes to nail to the 
cross the innocent and unfortun- 
ate girl, The other guests look 
on at the inhuman crime with 
various feelings of delight, pity, 
or disgust. OChrysé alone, who 
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knows the true culprit, and who 
could have saved Aphrodisia by 
a word, feels her heart swell with 
triumph at the sight, for is not 
the slave’s crucifixion but an in- 
direct homage to her own charms, 
since it is for her sake that the 
mirror has been stolen ? 

The manner in which the fash- 
ionable philosopher, Phrasilas, en- 
deavours to console the dying girl 
in her last moments is not devoid 
of humour. 


“After a reflective pause Phrasilas 
gave a little cough, clasped his right 
hand within the left, raised his eye- 
brows, and approached the crucified 
girl, whose body was uninterruptedly 
shaken by a horrible quiver. 

“¢ Although,’ he observed to her, ‘I 
am in general opposed to the so-called 
absolute theories, I cannot deny that, 
under the present surprising combina- 
tion of circumstances, it would be an 
advantage tofamiliarise thyself inmore 
serious fashion with the Stoician 
maxims. Zeno, who, however, does 
not seem to have possessed in all re- 
spects a mind free from error, has 
left us some sophisms of no great 
universal value, but from which, 
nevertheless, thou mayest extract a 
certain profit, with the object of sooth- 
ing thy last moments. Pain, he tells 
us, is a word devoid of sense, since our 
will surpasses the imperfections of our 
perishable body. It is true that Zeno 
died at the age of eighty-eight with- 
out having had any illness, however 
slight, say his biographers; but this, 
after all, is not an argument which 
can be reasonably brought against 
him, for in point of fact, if he was 
able to preserve unimpaired health, 
we cannot therefore logically conclude 
that he would have lacked fortitude 
in the contingency of illness. Besides, 
it would be extravagant to expect all 
philosophers personally to practise 
the rules of conduct which they sug- 
gest, or to cultivate unremittingly 
those virtues which they deem most 
distinguished. In short, and in order 
not to extend unduly a speech which 
threatens to outlast thy span of life, I 
can only exhort thee to uplift thy soul 
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as much as possible above thy physical 
sufferings. .. . Between those vari- 
ous conflicting doctrines which promise 
us immortality, this is the moment 
for selecting the one best calculated 
to assuage thy regret at being forced 
to disappear. If they have told us 
true, the horror of transition will 
thereby be illumined for thee. If 
they have lied—what does it matter ? 
Thou wiltst never find out the mis- 


take.’ 

“ Having thus spoken, Phrasilas re- 
adjusted the folds of his robe on the 
shoulder and disappeared with a 
troubled step.” 


Ohrysé having gained the con- 
viction that Demetrias has indeed 
accomplished all she desired, is 
now burning to give him whatever 
reward he chooses to ask. She 
would even consent at his bidding 
to fly with him, and, renouncing 
all other triumphs, devote her life 
to him and his love. But on the 
satiated man of pleasure the effect 
of this dénotiment is a totally op- 
posite one. The adventure had 
only interested him so long as it 
was fraught with difficulty and 
danger, and he no longer cares to 
pursue it further. Moreover, the 
artist’s inflammable imagination 
has already outrun events, and 
in a vivid dream he has already 
exhausted all the delights which 
had been promised him. Ooldly 
he repulses Chrysé, and when she 
grovels at his feet imploring his 
love, he cruelly bids her deck her- 
self out with the stolen comb and 
necklace, and, holding Sappho’s 
mirror in her hand, thus show 
herself in public. Of course she 
will instantly be arrested by the 
queen’s soldiers and condemned to 
death, but he (Demetrias) will 
come and visit her at daybreak in 
prison on the morning of her exe- 
cution. At this price, and at this 
price only, will he consent to see 
her again. In a moment of insane 
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exaltation Chrysé actually does as 
she is bid, thereby sealing her own 
doom. The scene in which, robed 
only in her floating golden hair 
and decked out in the stolen orna- 
ments, she shows herself to the 
populace in front of the lighthouse, 
bathed in the crimson glory of the 
setting sun, is a grand and effective 
climax almost worthy of an epic 
poem, and the account of her last 
moments in prison before she 
swallows the poisoned draught 
is vividly realistic. 

The more, therefore, it is to be 
regretted that a work whose gen- 
eral scheme afforded such magni- 
ficent opportunities should have 
been degraded into a mere pretext 
whereon to hang nauseous descrip- 
tions of Lesbian horrors and other 
suchlike pagan obscenities, which 
only an utterly corrupt and de- 
generate appetite could have cared 
to drag forth from their deserved 
oblivion. Indeed, if we examine 
the matter closely, it would almost 
seem as though the strictly classical 
framework of the story, at first 
calculated to throw dust in the 
reader’s eyes by the absolute per- 
fection of its art, were nothing but 
a stratagem devised in order to 
give the writer greater licence of 
speech, by enabling him to express 
unveiledly many things which he 
would otherwise have blushed to 
put upon paper; for when M. 
Louys in the preface of his book 
says to us by way of explanation, 
or perhaps of apology, ‘“J’ai écrit 
ce livre avec la méme simplicité 
qu’un Athénien aurait mis 4 la 
relation des mémes aventures,” 
does he not thereby betray the 
key-note of his motives by making 
us surmise that the Greek atmo- 
sphere were but a cunningly woven 
veil wherewith to drape Parisian 
depravity? Yet more clearly this 
arriére-pensée is betrayed in the 
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concluding paragraph of the pre- 
face, wherein M. Louys artlessly 
regrets those happy classic days 
before human nature had been 
cramped and shackled by the re- 
straining influence of inconvenient 
and undesirable Christianity. 


“At least,” he exclaims, “may it 
be permitted to those who will ever 
regret not having known that de- 
lirious youth of the earth which we 
call antique life—may it be permitted 
to them to re-live in spirit a frui- 
tive illusion those times . . . when 
sexual love, that divine love to 
which we owe our origin, was without 
stain, without shame or sin; may 
they be allowed momentarily to for- 
get eighteen barbarous, hypocritical, 
and hideous centuries, by going back 
from the pool to the fountain-head, 
by returning to original beauty, re- 
building the great temple to the sound 
of enchanted flutes, and enthusiasti- 
cally consecrate to the sanctuaries of 
the true faith their hearts, always 
swayed by the immortal Aphrodite.” 


The artless immorality of these 
conclusions, which positively takes 
away our breath, is such that, after 
perusing a book of this sort, one is 
more than half inclined to give up 
French fiction altogether as a bad 
job, and swear never more to re- 
open one of those yellow-backed 
volumes whose very appearance 
has become suggestive of abomina- 
tion; and it requires the invigorat- 
ing tonic of Monsieur Cherbuliez’s 
name in order to remind us that 
the French nation yet possesses 
many writers of whom it has every 
reason to be proud, although, 
strangely enough, these are not al- 
ways the ones on whom the laurels 
of public opinion seem to be most 
lavishly bestowed. Victor Cher- 
buliez is among those novelists 
who, for some unexplained reason, 
do not seem to occupy, either in 
France or elsewhere, precisely the 
position to which—in our humble 
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opinion —he is undoubtedly en. 
titled. Far be it from us, how. 
ever, to imply his actual and 
récognised position to be anything 
but an extremely honourable and 
respectable one. He has been 
elected member of the Academy, 
his books apparently run through 
the requisite number of editions, 
and are—although without any 
unseemly haste—translated into 
various European tongues. But 
there his success ends. The great 
mass of the public remain cold at 
his touch ; no one seems to rave 
either for or against him: he has 
neither a party of those devoted 
adherents who make it their task 
to laud up to the skies every 
dubious pearl that falls from their 
master’s lips, nor yet that tribe 
of equally useful enemies whose 
virulent attacks are fully as effi- 
cacious in furthering a writer's 
popularity. Whilst Zola, Loti, 
Bourget, Malot, and even Ohnet, 
have each got their galaxy of 
adorers or haters—sometimes both 
—no one seems inclined to take 
the same trouble for Cherbuliez; 
and, oddly enough, he is frequently 
overlooked or disregarded when 
stars of vastly inferior magnitude 
are dragged into notice. Thus 
Lazare, in his recent work entitled 
‘Figures Contemporaines,’ which 
affects to be an enumeration of 
all contemporary literary talent in 
France, does not even mention the 
name of Cherbuliez, although he 
forces us to blush repeatedly at 
our ignorance regarding such 
writers as Chevassu, Poictevin, 
Dierx, Aicard, and Bouviéres, of 
whose merits (shall we say of 
whose existence?) we had hitherto 
entertained but the vaguest con- 
ception; and yet Victor Cher- 
buliez is incontestably less morbid 
than Bourget, less unclean than 
Zola, infinitely less wearisome 
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than the idolised M. Loti can 
very often be: his style is as 
superior to the dead-level common- 
laces of a Theuriet or a Malot 
as the flavour of a pine-apple is 
raised above that of a common 
turnip. He is a good deal easier 
to understand and lighter to digest 
than the abstruse and inscrutable 
Monsieur Barrés, although never 
stooping to the cheap melo- 
dramatic effects of a George 
Ohnet. The figures on his canvas 
are all alive to their finger-tips ; 
his style is masterly, his sense of 
humour excellent, and of all con- 
temporary French writers he is, 
perhaps, the one most perfectly 
free from vulgarity of any kind. 
Perhaps this last-named circum- 
stance may have something to do 
with the inadequate popularity of 
Victor Cherbuliez’s works, since, 
in order to appeal to a vulgar 
crowd, there must be at least some 
faint point of contact between the 
author and his public ; and a writer 
who never under any circumstances 
can forget that he is a gentleman, 
will always run the risk of being 
unappreciated by the great ma- 
jority of those who can lay no 
claim to the title. The language 
of his books is throughout the 
language of good society, and he 
does not write a word with his 
pen which he might not repeat 
de vive voix in the hearing of 
the most fastidious company of 
gentlemen and ladies—in contra- 
distinction to certain other writers 
who seem to have two totally dis- 
tinct forms of addressing their 
fellow-creatures. At least we 
take it for granted that such must 
be the case, for it would be rather 
difficult to conjure up a vision of 
Monsieur Zola, correctly attired in 
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dress-coat and white neck - tie, 
calmly uttering some of the many 
abominations that flow so glibly 
from his pen, to his elegant part- 
ner at a fashionable dinner- party. 
But Monsieur Cherbuliez—to his 
honour be it said — never lays 
aside his white neck-tie ; he never 
requires to call a spade a spade in 
80 many words, though neither 
does he fail to make us understand 
whatever he desires to say. He 
has reduced to a fine art the great 
secret of reticence, and knows 
exactly when to stop at places 
where a less skilful hand, encum- 
bering the passage by only half-a- 
dozen superfluous words, would 
have produced but half the effect. 
Another noteworthy circumstance 
in connection with this author’s 
novels which must surely have 
struck whoever has taken the 
trouble attentively to analyse 
them, is their absolute indepen- 
dence of what, for want of a better 
word, has often been termed the 
Jin-de-siécle spirit. Without being 
in any degree old-fashioned or 
behind the age, almost every one 
of his novels might just as well 
have been written thirty years 
ago, or thirty years hence. Even 
when dates are given, they affect 
the story but little, each successive 
novel consisting simply of a group 
of men and women whose respec- 
tive feelings and foibles, passions 
and intrigues, are dispassionately 
analysed by one who knows that, 
under every sky and in whatsoever 
century, human nature always 
remains virtually the same. 
Having said this much, it is 
perhaps superfluous to add that 
in the latest work of our favourite 
writer! we have found again all 
those qualities which have ren- 
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dered him so dear to our heart, 
along with those other less defin- 
able shortcomings which appear 
to have injured him in the minds 
of his contemporaries. The plot 
—if plot it can be called —is 
simple in the extreme. Chris- 
tophe Trayaz, having disappeared 
from his home at Hyéres, in the 
south of France, returns unex- 
pectedly from America, after an 
interval of thirty years, possessed 
of an enormous fortune,—a circum- 
stance which is naturally the signal 
for all his remaining relatives, who 
hitherto had endured his loss with 
extreme Christian resignation, to 
come flocking around him, fawning 
and obsequious. The American 
millionaire had formerly had two 
sisters and a brother, each of 
whom had been married and had 
left children or grandchildren ; 
and it is of the various intrigues 
and quarrels, jealousies and heart- 
burnings, of these several candi- 
dates for the position of heir to 
the millionaire, that the action of 
the story is made up. 

The sly old bachelor takes a fiend- 
ish pleasure inj pulling the strings 
of these various puppets, playing 
them off against each other, and 
reducing each of them alternately 
to the depths of despair, or raising 
them to a pinnacle of insane hope, 
by capricious smiles or scowls, 
snubs or caresses, dealt. out with 
truly Machiavellian discernment. 

The chances of ultimate favour 
seem pretty evenly balanced be- 
tween Huguette Lejeil, a pretty 
grandniece, and Casimir Trayaz, 
her first cousin once removed, 
when another rival candidate’ ap- 
pears upon the scene. This is 
Silvére Sauvagin, son of Chris- 
tophe’s second sister, a young man 
of very different complexion from 
the rest of the fortune - hunters 
assembled at La Figuitre. Since 


his earliest youth Silvére Sau- 
vagin has always been regarded 
as a social failure, and his rela- 
tions prefer to keep him out of 
sight as some one to be ashamed 
of. In reality, the young man’s 
originality wholly consists in a 
sort of savage pride, which will 
not suffer him to accept favours or 
make any of those conventional 
compromises which are almost a 
sine quad non to success in life, 
He is consequently continually 
quarrelling with his bread and 
butter, because, as it sometimes 
appears to his inconveniently 
direct gaze, the plate upon 
which it is served is not spot- 
lessly clean. At the age of 
eighteen, in the full flush of his 
university honours, his father, an 
architect, had died ruined and 
disgraced by an _ unscrupulous 
speculator. Silvére, as the only 
means of supporting his aged 
mother, had renounced his uni- 
versity career and applied for the 
post of assistant gardener which 
happened to be vacant in the 
service of the Comtesse de Rhuis, 
a middle-aged lady, proprietress 
of one of the finest gardens at 
Hyéres. 


“Silvére, in presenting himself be- 
fore Madame de Rhuis, found her 
seated in a pavilion occupied in pre- 
paring a nauseously scented mixture 
which had been recommended to her 
as a sovereign remedy against tree- 
bugs. She received the applicant 
with irreproachable politeness, but 
coldly, and hardly had she learned 
his errand than she exclaimed— 

“Monsieur, this strongly resembles 
a bad joke. Do you mean to say that 
you are serious ?’ 

“¢T have never been more serious 
in my life, madame. My father has 
just died ruined, and I do not wish 
to be a burden to my mother.’ 

“¢The son of an architect, M. 
Silvére, that young man of such bril- 
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liant prospects, desires to enter my 
service as assistant gardener ?’ 

“Yes, madame; and I shall en- 
deavour to prove to you that a B.A. 
can be good for something.’ 

“Shall I speak quite frankly? I 
am afraid that you will be both above 
and below your functions. For after 
all, each trade has to be learnt, and 
no man can become gardener over- 
night.’ 

“¢ Ask me, if you please, the names 
of all the flowers, of all the shrubs, of 
all the trees in your garden. I see 
over there a Dioclea glycinoides, 
native of New Grenada, and a little 
farther off a Bignonia crucifera, 
which is'a West Indian plant. That 
tree yonder is a Chinese quince, the 

donia sinensis.’ 

“¢ You call them by their scientific 
names, which my gardener ignores,’ 

“¢The plants,’ he returned, laugh- 
ing, ‘thrive better when addressed in 
Latin: that is a form of homage to 
which they are susceptible.’ 

““To know the plants is not suffi- 
cient,’ she replied. ‘I insist on their 
being respected and loved.’ 

“¢T- do not love, I adore them. 
And just see here, madame ; I saw 
now, in passing, a beautiful citron- 
tree, which has been suffered to be 
devoured by bugs: this filled me 
with grief and indignation.’ 

“*Do you not perceive that I 
am preparing a drug which is to cure 
it ? 


“*Your drug will never be more 


than a mere palliative. Petroleum 
is here the only efficacious remedy.’ 

“¢Ah! I beg your pardon. The 
medicine is worse than the disease. 
Petroleum scorches the plants.’ 

“*Only when one does not under- 
stand how to dilute it with water. 
That is a secret which has been dis- 
covered by a horticulturist of Toulon, 
who revealed it tome. Ah, madame, 
take me into your service, and within 
two days your citron-tree will be 
cured !’ 

“She felt attracted by the young 
man’s frank and open countenance, 
but his little deep-set eyes had a dis- 
quieting brilliancy. 

“Tt is possible,’ she said, after a 
pause, ‘that you may understand how 
to kill the bugs, but I only like to 
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employ persons who are of an easy, 
pliable, equal character, and who are 
prepared to accept submissively my 
advice and my admonitions. Are 
you not slightly hot-headed? Some 
rumours of a very objectionable scene 
which took place in the Avenue des 
Palmiers have come to my ears. Is 
it true or false that you applied the - 
term scoundrel to the person in 
question ?? 

“*On your conscience, madame, 
would you dare to say that I calumni- 
ated him ?’ 

““*There are things which I think 
without saying.’ 

“¢T admit that I am fond of saying 
what I think. I swear to you that I 
am extremely gentle towards those 
whom I respect; and only to look 
at you, I feel that I shall respect 
you very much. I implore of you, 
madame, take me on trial.’” 


So she does, and the relations 
between the pious middle-aged 
countess and the young student 
gardener are all that can be de- 
sired, when presently a message 
from the rich unknown uncle sum- 
mons Silvére to La Figuitre. He 
complies rather unwillingly ; but 
although, or perhaps because, he 
takes no sort of trouble to concili- 
ate or flatter his rich relative, the 
eccentric old millionaire conceives 
a fancy for the young man, and 
point-blank offers him an unheard- 
of and undreamt-of fortune to be 
spent in founding a magnificent 
horticultural scientific establish- 
ment bearing the name of the 
founder, and of which he, Silvére, 
is to be the director and organ- 
iser. 

This proposition, which far ex- 
ceeds in its magnificence the wild- 
est air-castles that ever floated 
before the young man’s mental 
vision, has however, unfortunately, 
a condition attached to it. M. 
Trayaz has a steward overseer 
named Sucquier, a man of dubious 
character, for whose smooth and 
oily face Silvére had from the 
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first conceived an insurmountable 
aversion; and having gone ex- 
pressly out of his way to inform 
this influential person of his sen- 
timents, M. Trayaz makes it an 
absolute condition of his donation 
that his imprudent and hot-headed 
nephew should make up the quarrel 
by shaking hands with the smooth 
and oily Sucquier. This Silvére 
flatly refuses to do, and is conse- 
quently dismissed in disgrace ; but 
when, about a year later, the alter- 
native is again put before him 
through the lips of a woman he 
loves to distraction, and whose 
hand is made the condition of 
this sacrifice to his pride, Silvére 
finally succumbs, and expresses 
his willingness to do as he is told. 
Accordingly, the meeting is ar- 
ranged to take place at a hotel 
at Nice, whither Silvére repairs, 
and is received by his uncle with 
effusive warmth of manner, in 
which, nevertheless, the susceptible 
and irritable young man seems to 
perceive some latent touch of con- 
tempt. Despite the presence of 
his beloved Aveline, he feels 
uneasy and ashamed ; his discom- 
fort visibly increasing as he sees 
approaching the great moment 
which is to put him in possession 
of a magnificent fortune and an 
adored and adorable woman, at the 
apparently cheap price of merely 
touching a scoundrel’s hand. 


“ He had scarcely touched his food, 
and left the wine untasted. He now 
attempted to drown his discomfort by 

ulping down in rapid succession two 
Caan tumblers of Chateau Lafitte. 
Some moments later M. Trayaz gave 
the signal to rise from table. They 
went down into the garden of the 
hotel, and walked about. The fatal 
moment was approaching, and yet 
the Chateau Lafitte did not seem to 
act. Silvére had reached the stage 
of wishing with all the strength of 
his soul that some catastrophe, a fire, 


a deluge, an earthquake, might inter- 
vene in order to force the most ruth- 
less of all judges to suspend the 
execution of his sentence; but the 
elements are not in the habit of 
deranging themselves in order to 
spare us humiliation. 

“Suddenly, at the extreme end of 
a gravel-walk, he saw appear a fat 
man, who, despite the shortness of 
his breath, was advancing towards 
him with hasty steps: it is always 
so—misfortune is ever in a hurry to 
meet us half-way. Never before had 
Silvére been so much struck by the 
repulsive character of his enemy’s 
ugliness. He had, however, carefully 
adorned himself for this ceremony: a 
large gold pin sparkled in his necktie ; 
gloves and hat were brand-new. He 
stopped for a second to recover breath, 
then resumed his march; bowed to 
Madame Verlaque and her daughter, 
to whom M. Trayaz presented him. 
This done, he turned back towards 
Silvére Sauvagin, who was standing a 
little in the rear. Although his atti- 
tude was rather cringing than proud, 
Silvére suspected him of having a 
hypocritical smile on his lips, and he 
seemed to hear within his soul the 
despairing cry of his agonising pride 
calling out, ‘Iam dying! Will you 
not save me?’ 

** At the same time he became aware 
that M. Sucquier had withdrawn the 
glove from one of his large paws and 
was holding it out towards him. He 
endeavoured to stretch out his own 
arm in order to take it; his muscles 
refused to obey him ; his will vainly 
clashed agaiyst the physical impos- 
sibility of wil he had once spoken 
to Madame de Rhuis. Quickly he 
withdrew his hand, and, clutching at 
his beard, he stammered— 

“*Ah! cest plus fort que moi. I 
cannot! Icannot!’ And, turning on 
his heel, he took to flight. Madame 
Verlaque endeavoured to call him 
back. 

“*Do not think of it, madame,’ 
cried M. Trayaz in a voice of thunder. 
‘ Leave that madman to run where he 
lists !’” 


Though sorely tempted, we re- 
frain from further extracts, and 
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will not forestall the reader’s en- 
joyment by hinting at all the 
various vicissitudes the hero has 
to pass through before we find 
him, at the conclusion of the story, 
in undisputed possession alike of 
his untarnished honour and pride, 
and of a modest portion of those 
worldly goods which he had taken 
so little trouble to gain. It is 
long since we have met in fiction 
a figure so original and sympa- 
thetic as that of Silvére Sauvagin, 
although it is only justice to add 
that each of the many other 
figures in the book is drawn 
with the same delicacy and pre- 
cision, and that every one, down to 
the apparently most insignificant, 


stands out before us with the 


vividness of a photograph taken 
direct from nature, or else bor- 
rowed from the atelier of the great 
Balzac. Somewhat Balzachian, too 
(to coin an expression), are the 
sprinkling of quaint paradoxes and 
delicate cynicisms with which the 


pages are so largely intersected— 
a rich harvest of thought which, 
taken merely by itself, must ne- 
cessarily form the delight of any 
appreciative reader. 

That such readers are, however, 
far from numerous, I have already 
hinted ; so, for fear of misleading 
those who do not happen to have 
a natural or acquired taste for 
caviare, it is perhaps only chari- 
table to quote here the opinion 
of the director of the chief lend- 
ing library in one of our first Euro- 
pean capitals, who, when reques- 
ted to furnish us with the latest 
work of Victor Cherbuliez, con- 
siderately warned us off. ‘I have 
not read it myself, but am told 
that it is an extremely stupid 
book, all about gardening,” was 
the verdict of this experienced 
and learned man, who probably 
must be in the position accurate- 
ly to gauge the taste of that 
aimless and brainless monster— 
the public. 
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THE FAILURE OF FLIPPERTY. 
PART I. 
THe great Australian liner but brightening, “Philip did: 


steamed west, and Port Melbourne 
lay a bluer streak on a blue hori- 
zon. Passengers were grouped 
about the deck ; and at the stern 
of the vessel, hidden from the 
others by a cabin, stood two chil- 
dren, boys. It was evident that 
they now met for the first time: 
they looked at one another with 
shy hesitant interest ; both wanted 
to be friends; each wished the 
other to make the first advance. 
In appearance they were strangely 
unlike: the one was short, broad, 
with red hair and ears agape ; the 
other, who looked about eleven, 
was slim, his face small and finely 
drawn, with a straight, determined 
little nose, the brow and eyes giv- 
ing an impression of width and 
imagination. 

The red-headed boy edged nearer. 
** My name is Buster,” he said, with 
affected indifference; ‘‘ what’s 
yours ?” 

“Flipperty,” the other answered, 
“an’ I’ve got an anchor and two 
cricket-bats tattooed on my left 
arm ; what have you got?” 

Buster’s arm did not happen to 
be tattooed, so he changed the con- 
versation. ‘Compare muscles,” he 
said. 

Flipperty bent a little thin arm 
back to his shoulder with a great 
deal of action. 

“Putty,” commented Buster ; 
** feel mine.” 

“You are hard,” his companion 
ad mitted. 

“Practised in the gym every 
day : did you have a good gym in 
your school?” 

“T never went to school,” Flip- 
perty answered, looking ashamed ; 


Philip’s splendid,—why, he could 
throw a cricket-ball farther than 
any fellow in the college. I’m 
good at long jump.” 

“ Who's Philip ?” 

‘My brother ; he is at the Tee- 
tulpa gold-fields ; I’m going to help 
him to dig for gold.” 

“You dig for gold!” Buster in- 
terrupted with scorn; “why, you 
look as if you had sat on a high 
chair all your life and fed the poor 
out of a long spoon.” 

“Well, I just didn’t, so there.” 

** Now, upon your Solemn Dick, 
did you never in all your life give 
a thing to the poor?” 

“Only once, so 
answered, defiantly. 

“What did you give them ?” 

“Oh, things.” 

** What things?” 

* Shan’t say.” 

* You’re afraid.” 

“T’m not.” 

“ Well, say.” 

The blood rushed into Flipperty’s 
face and then receded, leaving it 
quite white. ‘It was a flannel 
petticoat,” he answered. 

“Cracky, do you wear flannel 
petticoats!” Buster exclaimed, too 
astonished for further comment. 
After a moment he added, “I 
always thought there was some- 
thing odd about the look of you; 
Vl tell my brother,—won’t he 
laugh ! ” 

Flipperty caught Buster by the 
arm and drew him nearer, “ Will 
you keep a secret if I tell you 
something?” he whispered. 

“Fire away; don’t take your 
tongue for a sugar-plum and 
swallow it.” 


there,” he 
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** Promise ?” 

“Solemn Dick.” 

“* Well then, I’m a girl.” 

“A girl!” 

“Tea” 

* Cracky !” 

* Do you think it very wrong?” 
“ What, to be a girl ?” 

“No; to pretend to be a 
boy.” 

‘The police will nab you as sure 
as an egg.” 

‘Philip won’t let them; I’m not 
afraid.” 

‘They will dress you in yellow 
and black like a wasp, and paint 
you all over arrows—Solemn Dick. 
I’ve seen pictures of thieves in a 
book.” 

“T’m not a thief,” indignantly. 

‘** What are you, then ?” 

“I’m just a girl, who hates be- 
ing a girl because girls are stupid 
cooped-up things; so I ran away 
from home, and now I’m a boy, 
and I will never be a girl again ; 
so there.” 

“You a boy! why, you haven’t 
any more muscle than a cat.” 

Flipperty appeared not to hear 
this comment. 

“Philip,” she said, ‘‘is six feet 
high ; I shall grow like him some 
day.” 

“Pooh,” Buster answered, con- 
temptuously, “you'll never reach 
four feet on tiptoe ; you're small 
all over,—I daresay you're de- 
formed.” 

Flipperty changed the conversa- 
tion. ‘ Philip,” she said, “can 
bowl excellent yorkers.” 

** Does he know you're coming?” 
Buster asked. 

“Yes ; I wrote and told him.” 

‘Supposing he doesn’t get the 
letter ?” 

A curious scared expression 
crossed Flipperty’s face. ‘ He 
will get the letter,” she answered, 
brusquely. 

‘“‘ Supposing he doesn’t?” 
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“T shan’t suppose anything cf 
the kind, so there.” 

“Letters like that always go 
wrong,” Buster declared with em- 
phasis. 

Flipperty’s eyes filled with angry 
tears. “TI hate you,” she said, 
passionately, ‘you red - headed, 
mean-minded, supposing thing.” 

Her vehemence seemed to sur- 
prise Buster. He looked at her a 
moment in silence, then he took 
a large red apple from his pocket. 
“You may have two bites,” he 
said, “as large as you can make 
them.” 

A big tear splashed down over 
Flipperty’s face on to the deck. 
She covered the spot with her 
foot impatiently. 

‘‘ The apple is very red,” Buster 
remarked. ‘‘ Bite just there,” he 
added, indicating the desired spot 
with a short dirty finger. 

Flipperty took a small sobby 
bite. 

“You may eat half,” Buster 
said, “if you promise Solemn Dick 
not to go over your side of the core. 
Come into my cabin and I'll show 
you things,” he continued, after a 
pause. 

“There,” he said, a few minutes 
later, taking an old pistol from 
his trunk, “ what do you think of 
that? it’s real. I expect it has 
killed heaps of people ; blew their 
brains out on the floor—burglars, 
you know.” 

“ Will it fire off?” she asked. 

‘*No,” he replied, sadly, “ it’s 
broken ; but you can pull the trig- 
ger. I tell you what,” he added, 
drawing in his breath, “ supposing 
I lend it to you—only supposing, 
you know.” 

** Buster, how good you are! but 
I don’t think I shall need it.” 

His face brightened ; he contin- 
ued to press the pistol on her. 

“You will be glad of it,” he 
said, “‘even if it doesn’t go off; 
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sleeping at night with a nugget 
under your head and murder all 
around. Why, Flipperty, I dare- 
say you will have to kill a man 
yourself.” 

“No,” she answered with de- 
cision ; “I shall let him off. But 
come and look at the sea, and think 
of sharks.” 

“Yes,” said Buster; “I wish 
some one would tumble in, don’t 
you!’ only a baby, you know, or 
the boatswain—the cross one with 
the swivel eye.” 

‘* We'd save them,” cried Flip- 
perty, flushing; ‘‘and nearly get 
drowned ourselves, and the boat- 
swain would entreat us to ask 
questions ever afterwards.” 

“Yes,” chimed Buster; “and 
the captain would let us steer 
the ship, and beg us to eat more 
at dessert.’ 

Then they both relapsed into 
silence, and watched the foam flung 
back by the churning of the gigan- 
tic screw. 

“ Flipperty,” said Buster, break- 
ing the silence, ‘‘you mustn’t cry 
when we say good-bye to-morrow, 
or kiss or anything.” 

She did not answer. 

“Promise, Solemn Dick,” he 
said. 

“IT never, never cry, so there,” 
she answered, with an impatient 
little stamp of the foot; “and, 
Buster, if you will tell me some- 
thing very manly, I’ll say it.” 

“Well,” he replied, after a 
pause, “‘you’d better say ‘So-la.’” 

* So-la ?” 

* Yes,” 

“It sounds rather empty,” she 
objected. 

“That's being a man,” he an- 
swered. 

But Fiipperty did not look 
comforted. ‘It will be very nice 
seeing Philip to-morrow,” she said. 
‘No one in the whole, whole 
world is as good as Philip.” 


“Tf he doesn’t come will you go 
to Teetulpa to find him /” Buster 
asked. 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered. 

“You'll lose yourself, as sure as 
an egg.” 

“No,” she said with decision ; 
“T shall ask questions.” 

“Supposing your people find 
you and drag you home?” 

“T’ve only a stepfather, and he 
thinks I’m with a horrid smooth- 
haired girl, who likes sewing and 
two-and-two walks at school.” 

“Tt will cost heaps and heaps to 
get to Teetulpa.” 

“T know,” she answered. ‘I’ve 
saved all my pennies ever since 
Philip went away, and my uncle 
gave me ten pounds on my birth- 
day to buy a pony, and Philip 
gave me a whole sovereign when 
he said good-bye.” 

“T wonder what Philip will 
say when he sees you?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “ He 
will say ‘ Flipperty, it would have 
been braver to have stayed at 
home.’ I knew that all along. 
I tried and tried, because I did 
want to be brave and grow like 
Philip, only somehow I never can 
be brave when he’s not there. 
Philip is quite different from you 
and me. He doesn’t think much 
of big grand deeds, like the Crus- 
ades and that ; he says that small, 
dull, stay-at-home things are harder 
to do, and ever, ever so much 
nobler. Why, he even thinks 
learning to sew noble if you don’t 
like it: of course it isn’t noble for 
the smooth-haired girl.” 

But Buster was not interested. 
‘Let us steal dessert from the 
steward,” he said. 

Early the next morning the 
steamer anchored opposite Glen- 
elg, and the children watched the 
approaching tender that was to 
bring Philip, but he was not on 
board her. 
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“ Philip hasn’t come,” Flipperty 
exclaimed. 

‘*No more he has,” echoed Bus- 
ter; “but perhaps he’s found a 
nugget and is afraid to leave it.” 

“Yes,” she answered, sadly ; 
“that must be it.” 

The tender bell rang, and the 
passengers who wished to go on 
shore scrambled down the long 
companion-ladder. 

‘You must go now,” Buster said. 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and 
she clung to his arm. 


“Don’t cry,” he said. ‘ See,” 
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and he produced a large nobby 
green apple from his pocket; 
“how much do you bet that I 
can’t get this apple into my mouth 
at one go?” 

She was put into the tender: 
looking up at the great vessel to 
say good-bye to Buster, the 
“So-la” died on her lips, The 
boy’s face was a dull purple hue, 
his mouth wide open, and tightly 
wedged inside was the nobby 
apple: a compassionate passenger 
led him away, and Flipperty saw 
Buster no more. 


PART II, 


The Teetulpa express steamed 
out of the Adelaide station: in the 
corner of one of the carriages sat 
Flipperty. The other passengers 
were men: they took the cushions 
off the seats, improvised a table, 
and began playing cards. Gradu- 
ally the carriage filled with smoke, 
and Flipperty fell asleep. Every 
now and again the train would 
stop at a station, a passenger 
scramble across her toes, and she 
would wake and stare drearily 
out through the smoke - blurred 
windows. Early the next morn- 
ing the train reached the terminus : 
some roughly-built coaches on great 
leather springs stood outside the 
station, waiting to take the pas- 
sengers to the gold-fields. Fiip- 
perty climbed on the box of one of 
the coaches: the other passengers 
crowded on anywhere—some sat 
on the roof with their legs dangling 
over the side. They were a curious 
mixture of types—swagmen, shop- 
boys, gentlemen, larrikins, and the 
bona-fide digger. They smoked, 
swore, spat—spat, swore, smoked. 

The coach rolled heavily over 
the great red sand plain—a plain 
that stretches its weary length 
through hundreds of miles of Cen- 





tral Australia. Here and there 
were patches of blue or salt bush, 
and a line of bare-breasted gum- 
trees marked the course of the 
creek, but of water there was none; 
the bones of dead bullocks gaped 
wide against the plain, or an ap- 
palling stench and a flock of crows 
marked the spot where some ani- 
mal had lately died of thirst and 
over-work. 

A man sitting next to Flipperty 
eyed her curiously. He was spare, 
lean, long-legged, and dressed in a 
flannel shirt and old pair of mole- 
skins, with a short, black, clay 
pipe stuck in the band of his wide- 
brimmed hat. 

‘Only got to pinch his nose for 
the milk to run out,” he said, turn- 
ing to his companions. 

A roar of laughter greeted this 
sally. 

“Was born on the way up,” ex- 
claimed a loose- lipped, red - eyed 
larrikin. ‘ How old may yer be, 
you blanked little new chum?” he 
added, turning to Flipperty. 

‘‘ Eleven,” she answered. 

“Why, the d—d little pup is 
out on the spree,” said the long- 
legged digger, laughing. ‘ Well, 
I ran away from home myself 
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when I wasn’t much higher than 
a big-sized cigar: a boy ain’t the 
worse fora bit of spunk. What 
are you going to do when you 
reach Teetulpa, little un?” 

“Philip and I are going to dig 
for gold,” she replied. ‘“ Philip is 
my brother ; he’s very big—bigger 
than you. Buster thinks that 
Philip has found a nugget already ; 
that’s why he didn’t meet me. 
You see he would have to defend 
the nugget.” 

There was another roar of laugh- 
ter, and Flipperty blushed pain- 
fully. 

“ Nuggets ain’t so easy found, 
youngster,” the long-legged digger 
answered. “ Fever terrible bad at 
the diggin’s, I hear,” he said, turn- 
ing to his companions. “See a 
man alive and hearty one morning ; 
the next week yer go into his 
tent, and there he is lying with his 
face as black as my hat.” 

“Why black?” Flipperty asked. 

“ Flies,” he answered, shortly. 

At this moment the conductor 
came round to collect the fares ; 
the red-eyed larrikin declared that 
“he hadn’t a blanked cent.” 

But the conductor, who was a 
muscular young fellow, had his 
own especial way of treating im- 
pecunious passengers. 

‘Slack a bit, Bill,” he called to 
the driver. 

The horses fell into a slower 
trot ; there was a short struggle, a 
volley of oaths, and the red-eyed 
larrikin was dropped off the roof 
of the coach on to the sand, where 
he lay swearing so fearfully that 
the wonder was that he held to- 
gether. After this episode the 
other passengers paid their fares. 

On they jogged over the great 
plain. Flipperty fell asleep, and 
the long-legged digger put his arm 
around her to prevent her from 
slipping off the seat. 

* Poor little pup,” he said, look- 


ing down on her tired face—‘ poor 
damned little pup.” 

The sun was sinking west when 
some one called out “ Teetulpa!” 

Flipperty saw rows and rows of 
dirty oblong tents, intersected by 
half-dug claims. A thick yellow 
mist hung above the diggings; in 
some places it seemed to sag down 
till it almost rested on the tents. 

The driver drew up at the store. 

‘‘Well, boys, what noos?” he 
cried to a group of men, who 
gathered round. 

“Gold found at Kidd’s gully,” 
one of the bystanders answered. 
“A nine-ounze nugget; but, darn 
yer eyes, they stick such lies inter 
yer that it may be devil’s bunkum 
for all I know.” 

The long-legged digger turned 
to Flipperty. ‘Come inter the 
store,” he said; “ we'll see if we 
can’t fix that brother of yours.” 

The store was a roughly-con- 
structed wooden shed with a cor- 
rugated iron roof; the interior 
was divided by a’canvas partition 
running half-way to the roof. The 
room that they now entered was 
full of men, some playing cards, 
others leaning up against the walls, 
smoking and drinking. 

“ What name does your brother 
hang out by?” the digger asked. 

“Philip,” Flipperty answered, 
“ Philip Deene.” 

“‘ Have any of you chaps seen a 
cove called Deene lately?” he in- 
quired, turning to a group of men 
standing at the bar. 

“* Wot’s the bally beggar like?” 
one of them asked. 

‘“‘ He’s very tall,” Flipperty an- 
swered, ‘‘with blue eyes and hair 
all over curls.” 

‘* Ain’t clapped eyes on the d—d 
doll,” he said, with a coarse laugh. 

“There’s a long-legged chap 
called Deene down with the 
fever,” one of the card-players ex- 
claimed, looking round. 











ce ——________— - 
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“Where does he hang out?” 
asked the friendly digger, with a 
quick glance at Flipperty. 

“Foller the creek down past 
they big gums, and his canvas is 
the last on the left bank.” 

The long-legged digger turned 
and went out of the store, followed 
by Flipperty. She put her small 
hand into his rough one, and the 
man’s great fingers, scored with 
purple scars from the barcoo root, 
closed over them. They reached 
the tent indicated, the digger 
pushed aside the canvas flap, and 
Flipperty entered: lying on some 
tattered blankets, with parched 
lips, burning skin, and eyes that 
failed to recognise her, was Philip. 

The child rushed forward. 
“Philip! Philip!” she cried, fling- 
ing herself down beside him, “ it’s 
Flipperty, your little Flipperty. I 
couldn’t wait, Philip, I couldn’t 
wait,” 

But he did not answer her. 

“Philip, Philip,” she sobbed, 
“Philip, Philip.” 

The sick man pushed her from 
him and sprang to his feet. 

“T shall be too late,” he cried ; 
“QO God! I shall be too late.” 
Then he fell forward on his face, 
unconscious, 

The long-legged digger raised 
him gently and laid him back on 
the rough bed. 

“The poor beggar is half dead 
with fever,” he exclaimed. ‘You 
stay here, little ’un,” he added, 
turning to Flipperty, “and Ill 
see if I can’t lay hands on the 
bally doctor. Great God Almighty, 
how hot it is! I wonder if I can’t 
fix the flap of the tent back some- 
how.” 

The sound of revolver shots 
echoed through the tent. 

“There’s some of those drunken 
devils firing away at each other,” 
he said; “a bullet through the 
heart of a good round dozen of 


em wouldn’t do the credit of the 
camp any harm. Well, keep your 
pecker up, little ’un, I'll prospect 
round for the doctor; half the 
camp is down with the fever, they 
say. I reckon I shall have the 
devil’s own work to find him.” 

Then he went out, leaving 
Flipperty alone with Philip. She 
lay down beside him, placed her 
cheek against his cheek, and her 
small thin arms clasped his broad 
shoulders. The sun sank and 
swept the long shadows into one 
uniform grey-black mass ; then the 
moon rose, and its soft light stole 
across the great plain, making the 
blue bush look quite soft: it fell, 
too, on the brother and sister. The 
hours crept by, but the long-legged 
digger did not return, nor did 
Philip wake. The grey light of 
dawn shivered in the east, and 
Flipperty realised that Philip had 
grown strangely cold: she drew 
the blanket close, and pressed her 
own little form nearer to him. 
Then day broke, and as the great 
plain reddened beneath the sun 
a vast crowd of flies rose from the 
ground and entered the tent. 

Flipperty gave a shriek of agony ; 
myriads had settled on Philip’sface. 

Long she knelt and fought an 
ever-losing battle with the insects ; 
then the doctor entered the tent. 

**My poor lad,” he said, “‘ your 
brother is dead.” 

“ The flies,” she cried, ‘ the flies 
are eating his face.” 

The doctor took off his coat and 
spread it over the dead man’s face. 

“They cannot touch him now,” 
he said. “Come outside with me, 
and we will get some gum-tree 
boughs to put over him.” 

“No,” she said, “I will stay 
with Philip.” 

The doctor went out, and re- 
turned in a few moments, his arms 
full of eucalyptus branches: he 
crossed the dead man’s arms up- 
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on his breast, and covered him 
with the gum-tree boughs, Then 
he turned to Flipperty, and taking 
a flask out of his pocket, poured 
some brandy into a cup. 

“ Drink this,” he said. 

She drank obediently. 

‘You must tell me where to 
find your people,” he asked, kindly. 

But she stood staring down at 
Philip, and did not answer him. 

“Poor little chap,” the doctor 
exclaimed softly, turning away. 
‘You must come with me now, 
like a brave boy,” he added. 

“No,” she answered, “I will 
stay with Philip.” 

“My poor little fellow, you can 
do him no good.” 

“Go away, go away,” she cried, 
passionately ; ‘I want to be with 
Philip.” 

He went out : later in the after- 
noon he returned, and with him 
were two men bearing a rough 
coffin ; one of the men was the long- 
legged digger. There was a look 
of shame on his face, and he bent 
down over Flipperty. She was 
lying with her arms clasped round 
her brother. 

“God strike me for a damned 
hound,” he said, ‘‘ but I got drunk 
and forgot yer.” 

Philip’s body was placed in the 








coffin ; it had been made out of old 
packing-cases—‘‘five prize medals ” 
was painted in big black letters 
across the side. The lid was 
nailed down, and they carried the 
coffin outside the camp to where a 
rough grave had been dug beneath 
a great gum-tree. The doctor took 
a prayer-book out of his pocket, 
but the burial-service had been 
torn out. 

He began quoting from memory, 
**¢ And they shall rest from their 
labours.’ ” 

“A damned good thing, too,” 
said the long-legged digger. 

* Fill up the grave, men, it’s too 
horrible,” the doctor exclaimed. 

The men fell to work: soon 
the grave was filled in. Flipperty 
flung herself down on the spot 
beneath which Philip lay buried. 

‘‘Best leave him alone a bit, 
lads,” the doctor said, in a voice 
that choked strangely. Then they 
left her. 

Later the long-legged digger re- 
turned alone: he bent down over 
Flipperty and raised her in his 
arms; her head fell back, and he 
saw by the light of the setting sun 
that she was dead. 

“Poor little pup,” he said— 
“poor damned little pup.” 

ZACK. 
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Tue scramble for West Africa 
has been going on for about twenty 
years, as most people know; but 
whether we are winning or losing 
in this game of grab, and whether 
the prizes are really worth scramb- 
ling for, are questions upon which 
few have an idea. There is,in short, 
no public opinion concerning affairs 
in West Africa; and in a country 
like ours, where no Government 
can enter upon any strong course 
of action without some moral 
support from the community, the 
indifference or absence of public 
opinion is a source of weakness. 
Things move in a kind of vicious 
circle. Because no one cares a 
snap of the fingers about West 
Africa, few questions are asked 
about it in Parliament, and little 
information about it is collected 
for the press: again, just because 
people never hear of the place, they 
do not care a snap of the fingers 
what happensthere. On the other 
hand, in France there is an active 
colonial party, who keep the subject 
well to the fore, so that it is rare to 
pick up a French newspaper with- 
out coming on a paragraph or an 
article about the Sudan. Further, 
by the traditions of our service, 
officers like Captain Lugard, who 
go accredited upon missions into 
the interior, are discouraged from 
writing books; whereas the French 
explorers publish with the greatest 
freedom and unreserve very pictur- 
esque and well-written accounts. 
A main object of this article is 
to profit by their frankness, and 
show not only how great has been 
the French advance in Africa, but 
the methods by which they have 
made it. 

French enterprise in West Africa 
has two great spheres of operation, 
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—the region of the Niger and the 
region of the Oongo. Of the latter 
nothing need here be said, since 
in this quarter, lying between the 
German Cameroons and the Oon- 
go Free State, the French are 
not at present competitors with 
us. Their protectorate, however, 
stretches from Libreville at the 
Gaboon mouth, along the upper 
Ubanghi almost to the affluents of 
the Nile; and there is no doubt 
that their statesmen cherish 
schemes of joining hands across 
Africa with what they are now 
pleased to call the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces of Abyssinia—the country 
which, under the direction of M. 
Léontieff, is to be developed and 
governed by French officials and 
French capital. A _ still more 
grandiose conception is that of a 
French Empire in Africa, which 
should centre round Lake Tchad, 
embracing Tunis and Algeria, Sene- 
gambia and the Congo. These, 
however, are dreamsof a sufficiently 
problematical future ; but in the 
countries between Lake Tchad and 
the Niger and between the Niger 
and the sea, we have to con- 
sider either accomplished facts, or 
schemes in a fair way to accom- 
plishment. And first, as for the 
accomplished facts. 

Mr C. P. Lucas, in his ‘ His- 
torical Geography of West Africa’ 
—the most interesting book which 
ever called itself a geography— 
remarks that “were the Niger 
from source to mouth in the hands 
of any single nation, that nation 
would command in time the whole 
of the Western Sudan.” Two 
nations, and two only, hold the 
river, and it may fairly be said 
that no third claimant has any 
important interest in West Africa 
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north of the Equator. The French 
have for twenty years directed 
their policy to an advance by mili- 
tary force upon the Upper Niger 
by the line of the Senegal. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, advanc- 
ing by commercial enterprise, has 
made herself, or the Royal Niger 
Company, paramount on the lower 
Niger. 

The Niger is navigable by steam- 
ers for about 500 miles from the 
sea to the rapids, which terminate 
just below Bussa. Above Bussa, 
for about another 500 miles, the 
river is little more than a series of 
rapids to Ansongo. At Ansongo 
begins an immense waterway— 
1000 miles of navigable water, 
about the centre of which is Tim- 
buctoo. In 1889, when the Anglo- 
French agreement delimiting claims 
in West Africa was drawn up, the 
French had pushed from Senegam- 
bia to an outpost on the Niger at 
Ségou. But the whole course of 
the river, about 1500 miles from 
Ségou to the Niger Company’s 
stations below Bussa, was almost 
unknown, and absolutely exempt 
from any white influence. 

In the intervening eight years 
the French have pushed northward 
along the Great Bend and taken 
Timbuctoo, where they are in 
force: at the other end of the 
chain they have worked up from 
Dahomey and established posts at 
Bussa, which is only 200 miles 
north of the Company’s main 
centre at Lokoja; from Bussa 
they have occupation up to Say ; 
and it is a safe prophecy that by 
1900 at farthest they will hold 
both banks of the Niger down to 
Say, and the right bank at least 
from Say to Bussa. And if they 
stop at Bussa, it will only be 
because they are threatened with 
war. Out of the Niger’s course of 
2000 miles, 500 at most are left 
to the British. It is true that 








we hold the outlet to the sea; 
but the value of the Niger as a 
waterway in the interior cannot 
easily be exaggerated, and the 
French have wisely connected it 
with their other great line of com- 
munication—the Senegal. From 
St Louis steamers ply up to Kayes 
(900 kilometres). From Kayes a 
railroad is in process of construc- 
tion to Bammakou on the Niger, so 
that from Timbuctoo it will soon 
be possible to travel the whole 
distance in steamer or train; and 
this through a country where to a 
large extent transport has hitherto 
been only possible by employing 
the costliest, the weakest, and the 
most troublesome of all baggage 
animals—man. We, on the other 
hand, can hardly get an inch from 
the sea at any point of our West 
African possessions, except along 
the Niger and Benué, without 
carrying all supplies on the heads 
of porters. 

So far French expansion has 
been viewed as affecting possession 
of the Niger ; let us now consider 
the coast-line. In 1889 they held 
the great tract known as Senegam- 
bia, including the whole line of the 
Senegal, and having an outpost on 
the Niger. Outside of this they 
had nothing but two small trading 
settlements on the Guinea coast— 
one at Assinee, one at Porto Novo. 
How recent is their influence in 
this quarter may be inferred from 
the fact that in 1876 they were 
willing to give up all posts from 
the frontier of Sierra Leone to 
the Equator, in exchange for the 
small territory of the Gambia, 
which even then was an enclave in 
the French domiuion. By the 
treaty of 1889 they succeeded in 
fixing a limit to the hinterland 
of Sierra Leone, thus blocking 
a second of our possessions from 
access to the interior. On the 
other hand, we, at the Gold Coast, 
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at Lagos, and in the Niger Delta, 
had well-established interests, in 
each case with a free hinterland. 
When one looks at the state of 
affairs now, it becomes clear that 
the French have reason to be 
thankful that we refused the ex- 
change of the Gambia. Their post 
at Assinee has grown into the great 
settlement of the Ivory Coast ; 
their conquest of Dahomey has 
given them a large strip between 
Lagos and Togoland ; and at Koto- 
nou, the port of Dahomey, they 
have had the enterprise to establish 
a great wharf on piles—a most val- 
uable possession on that harbour- 
less coast. Moreover, they have 
not merely contrived to keep all 
their possessions open towards the 
interior—they have shut in every 
one else, The hinterland of Sierra 
Leone was delimited in 1889 ; that 
of the Liberian Republic was fixed 
by treaty shortly after. No inland 
frontier has been yet arranged for 
our possessions on the Gold Coast ; 
but by the Franco-German conven- 
tion signed the other day, Dahomey 
is given an unlimited extension 
northwards to the Niger, while a 
northern boundary is fixed for 
Togoland. A line of French posts 
has been formed behind Togoland 
and Ashanti, actually connecting 
Dahomey with the posts on the 
Upper Niger ; and the Ivory Coast 
has long been joined up to Senegal. 
Thus there is de facto, if not de 
jure, limited hinterland also to the 
Gold Coast colony, and in West 
Africa possession is more than nine 
points of the law. The result is 
that, of our four possessions, three 
—the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
the Gold Ooast—are practically en- 
claves in the French sphere ; only 
from Lagos and the Niger Delta 
—thanks to the enterprise of the 
Royal Niger Company—do we re- 
tain free access to the interior. On 
the other hand, Senegambia, the 
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Ivory Coast, and Dahomey are all 
parts of one uninterrupted terri- 
tory, which touches the sea at 
three points, and has the Niger 
continuously in its rear, with the 
way into Central Africa open at 
every point behind it. Since 1889 
the area over which French pro- 
tectorate is recognised in the 
Western Sudan has trebled, and 
the great bulk of the accession has 
been carved out of country which, 
in 1889, was at least open to our 
influence, and in great measure 
regarded as within our sphere. 
Many people will shrug their 
shoulders and say that France is 
merely taking what we do not 
want. Our belated attempts to 
save our position prove the con- 
trary. We are not going to clear 
out of our colonies on the West 
Coast, and while we stay there, a 
free hinterland is essential to the 
prosperity of these colonies. Facts 
demonstrate this. The trade of 
the Gambia has fallen by a half; 
the trade of Sierra Leone, where 
the hinterland is larger, has fallen, 
but in a less degree. The trade of 
the Gold Coast, where the hinter- 
land is partially open, has in- 
creased ; the trade of Lagos, where 
access to the interior is perfectly 
open, has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. This points to the truth 
that whatever wealth is to be 
drawn from Africa must be mainly 
drawn, not from the coast regions, 
which yield only jungle products 
and can take very little in re- 
turn, but from the semi-civilised 
interior, which is a country in 
many respects not unlike that 
which we are fighting to regain for 
Egypt. The best account of this 
civilisation or state of - society, 
whose very existence was barely 
known here till the Royal Niger 
Company’s campaign against Bida 
and Ilorin brought it into notice, 
is to be gathered from the ac- 
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counts of French explorers, and 
in a less degree from Mr Robin- 
son’s work on Hausaland. These 
accounts should be studied with a 
view to seeing not only what the 
country is likely to give, but what 
it is likely to take. People have 
generally looked at Central Africa 
to see what could be exported from 
it, and they have reported of it as 
a land possessing neither precious 
minerals nor stones, rich only in one 
article which fetches a high price, 
namely ivory, and of ivory the sup- 
ply is limited. For the natural 
growths of the soil—oils, gums, 
and the like — civilisation, it is 
said, has only a limited demand : 
the soil is fertile beyond a doubt, 
but the native population will 
not labour, and labour in those 
regions for any but the natives 
means death. Even if Africa 
were made into a great field for 
producing cereals, coffee, and sugar, 
under white direction, these are 
articles with which our markets 
are already overstocked. But 
against this must be set first the 
fact that almost throughout its 
whole extent tropical Africa has 
a great and almost unexploited 
supply of the one jungle product 
for which civilisation has a prac- 
tically insatiable demand, namely 
india-rubber. And, secondly, that 
the sub-tropical interior of Africa 
affords what we principally require 
at present—a new market for our 
goods. How little its value in this 
way is appreciated can best be 
judged by considering an extract 
from an otherwise excellent special 
article on the “‘ Commercial Value 
of Africa,” published in the ‘Times’ 
of Feb. 15, 1896. ‘ The native 
population of Central Africa,” says 
the writer, “is probably four or 
five times that of the whole of 
Brazil, but as this population con- 
sists mainly of naked savages it is 
evident that the demand for 
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articles of European manufacture 
can be but limited.” Now, it is 
the characteristic of the enormous 
Mussulman populations of the Su- 
dan not merely to go clothed, but 
to envelop themselves in about 
forty or fifty yards of stuff. And 
here one touches a division of great 
importance —the distinction be- 
tween pays d’Islam and pays 
fétichiste. Fetichism does not go 
east of the Niger bend, nor north 
of the basin of the Congo. That 
is to say, if we accept Monteil’s 
definition, and say that the Sudan 
is a great plateau stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Nile, bounded 
on the north by the sands of the 
Sahara, on the south by the line 
of dense tropical forest, it follows 
that the Western Sudan is, roughly 
speaking, fetichist ; while the Cen- 
tral Sudan from the Niger to Lake 
Tchad is Mussulman, as is also the 
Eastern Sudan from Lake Tchad to 
the Nile. The Western Sudan is 
now almost entirely under French 
influence; to the Eastern Sudan 
neither we nor the French have 
practical access: we should claim 
it for Egypt; they claim it as 
within the sphere of their estab- 
lishments on the Ubanghi. Over 
the Central Sudan we alone have 
any title to exercise a protectorate, 
and it is the only part of West 
Africa where we have serious in- 
terests which still can be secured 
and need securing. The Central 
Sudan comprises the two great 
empires of Sokotu and Bornu ; it 
contains the great town of Kano, 
by far the most important com- 
mercial centre in the Sudan; and 
the whole region forms the natural 
hinterland to our colony of Lagos 
and the Niger Company’s dominion. 
Our claim is recognised in the de- 
claration appended in 1890 to the 
Anglo-French Oonvention, by the 
words: “The Government recog- 
nises the sphere of influence of 
20 
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France to the south of the Medi- 
terranean up to a line from Say 
on the Niger to Barroua on Lake 
Tchad, drawn in such a manner as 
to comprise in the sphere of action 
of the Royal Niger Company all 
that fairly belongs to the kingdom 
of Sokoto.” But it is perfectly clear 
that if we content ourselves with 
diplomatic declarations and with 
painting maps red in London, in- 
stead of making ourselves known 
and felt at this central ganglion of 
African commerce, the French will 
push in, as they have pushed in to 
place after place which we claimed 
in virtue of treaties, and either 
we shall have to let them stay 
there and see the circulation of our 
trade debarred or hampered in the 
finest field now open to us, or else 
we shall risk a European war. 
Africa is to France more or less 
what India is to us. It is the 
exercising - ground of her army ; 
and the men who go to serve her 
in West African exploration are 
ambitious and able officers. They 
are kept out there for much longer 
periods than our soldiers; and, 
whether wisely or not, they fall 
in very much more with native 
ways. Far up in the interior, 
working very often without a 
single white comrade, they have 
an exceedingly free hand, and 
they use it. Their notion is to 
civilise by assimilating; and it 
must be said that the assimilation 
works both ways. In endeavour- 
ing to bring the black man to see 
the beauty of white methods, they 
have recourse occasionally to the 
methods of the blacks. Their 
Senegalese are very probably the 
best black soldiers in West Africa, 
but they are also probably the 
most marauding. Ouaptain Toutée, 
whose interesting work on Da- 
homey and the Niger is the latest 
volume of West African travel, 
had occasion to send back a large 
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number of friendly carriers, and 
with them some Senegalese soldiers, 
from a point below Bussa, whence 
he himself proposed to return by 
boat. He was obliged to send one 
of his European subordinates in 
command, because, as he remarks 
quite simply, the Senegalese would 
have sold the whole convoy for 
slaves. 

Now, considering that it is the 
policy of French offisers at out- 
lying stations to extend their in- 
fluence by taking sides in local 
quarrels, it is obvious that a good 
many things must be done which 
do not get into the papers. Sup- 
pose a French officer takes the 
field at the head of ten S 2negalese, 
and a thousand or so of allied 
natives, of whom he has armed 
perhaps a hundred, and goes out 
to attack a neighbouring tribe; 
what will happen to the van- 
quished? Here is a case histori- 
cally recorded. When Oolonel 
Monteil was on his journey from 
St Louis to Tripoli, by way of Lake 
Tchad, he passed, in 1890, through 
the states of Tiéba, king of Sikasso. 
Tiéba was allied to the French, 
and was besieging the town of 
Kinian, because its chief had dis- 
regarded his injunctions to let 
caravans pass unpillaged ; and the 
French, seeing an admirable ad- 
vance towards civilisation in this 
desire to procure a free circula- 
tion for commerce, sent down two 
officers to help him. Tiéba was a 
comparatively humane monarch, 
and did not, like Samory, slaughter 
the whole adult population when he 
captured a town: it was his policy 
to transport the men to cultivate 
his land at Sikasso, and to sell the 
children, But even so, Captain 
Quiquandon and LieutenantS pitzer 
were not merely assisting an allied 
chief to bring a rebellious vassal 
to submission ; they were partici- 
pating in a slave raid. A little 
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farther in his journey, M. Monteil 
entered the town of Souro, where 
his carbine was stolen from him. 
Knowing that Tiéba had a grudge 
against this neighbouring village, 
he warned the inhabitants that 
unless the gun were restored he 
would complain to Tiéba, who 
would raid their village. The 
gun was not given up, the com- 
plaint was lodged; M. Monteil 
recovered his carbine, and the 
inhabitants of Souro lost their 
lives or their freedom. The result 
undoubtedly would be to facilitate 
the passage of the next Frenchman. 
Fear is an argument which the 
blacks understand. 

M. Monteil’s admirably written 
and admirably illustrated book 
should be read by any one who 
wants to know what the interior 
of West Africa is like. On the 
5th of August 1890 was signed 
the declaration quoted above. The 
very day after the agreement 
was signed, M. Monteil was com- 
missioned to explore this Say- 
Barroua line; and on August 20 
he started, taking with him ten 
Senegalese soldiers and a French 
non - commissioned officer. He 
steamed up the Niger to Kayes; 
marched from Kayes to Ségou 
through territory occupied by the 
French ; crossed the Niger at Sé- 
gou, and set out on a march to Say, 
which took eight months, through 
a region in which no white man 
had set foot since Barth’s journey 
in the fifties. Things are changed 
now: within the last few years, 
French, German, and English 
expeditions have traversed the 
whole bend of the Niger in 
every direction; but it is the 
French who remain in possession. 
It would be interesting to analyse 
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Monteil’s account of these coun- 
tries where Islamism is gradually 
leavening a population of fetich 
worshippers ; it would also be 
easy to demonstrate that the peo- 
ples to the west of the Niger 
are by no means all naked or 
all savages; but England’s con- 
cern with anything west of the 
upper or middle Niger is pure- 
ly scientific. These regions and 
people are practically assigned 
to France. With the peoples 
whose country M. Monteil tra- 
versed in going from Say to 
Barroua the case is very different, 
for the greater part of this country 
belongs to the Hausa empire of 
Sokotu, to which we have an 
admitted claim. How far the 
French are disposed to act on that 
admission may be inferred from 
the fact that M. Monteil on 
getting to Sokotu thought him- 
self authorised to conclude a treaty 
with the king, although the very 
agreement which led to his mis- 
sion recognised Sokotu as within 
our sphere—also from his constant 
endeavour to prove that the agents 
of the Niger Company are neither 
familiar nor welcome in the great 
Hausa towns, 

The Hausa language, if we may 
believe Mr Robinson, who is pro- 
fessor of it at Cambridge, is the 
lingua franca of Central Africa. 
It is spoken by fifteen millions of 
people, and a Hausa can find men 
of his own tongue from Lagos to 
Alexandria or Tunis. The men 
who speak it are able-bodied, but 
they are peace-loving,—essentially 
a race of traders, And, owing 
to these characteristics, the ruling 
caste in the Hausa empire is of 
another race and another speech. 
The Sultan of Sokotu, Lam-Di- 





1 Cannibalism he observed in a single instance ; but the Sudan, broadly speak- 
ing, is free from this reproach, which taints the whole coast-line and the 
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oulbe, ‘‘Commander of the faith- 
ful,” and all his great vassals, 
are Fulahs, or, as French writers 
commonly call them, Peuls. They 
belong to a nomad race, by pro- 
fession shepherds or stockmen, who 
spread westward from somewhere 
to the north-east of Lake Tchad 
five or six centuries ago. Now 
they are to be found in scattered 
communities throughout the whole 
Western Sudan. Wherever in the 
Sudan cattle are, Fulahs are gener- 
ally their keepers. These people 
approach nearer to the Arab than 
the negro type. They have high 
noses and straight hair ; intellectu- 
ally they are subtle and politic ; 
from a military point of view, they 
are cavalry. They are the people 
who have spread Mohammedanism 
in West Africa, and they hold 
influence with most of the Moham- 
medan negro chiefs as marabouts, 
or interpreters of the Koran. The 
history of the Fulah kings in 
Sokotu is one which seems to 
have enacted itself in many re- 
gions of the Sudan. A marabout 
of exceptional sanctity, Othman na 
Fodia, proclaimed, in 1802, a holy 
war against the native Hausa king, 
raised an army, and conquered pro- 
vince after province till he made 
himself supreme in Sokotu, and 
even extended his dominion over 
Bornu to Lake Tchad; but the 
latter conquest was only retained 
for a few years. Othman, at his 
death, divided his kingdom into 
two, Sokotu and Gando; but the 
king of Gando looks up to the Sul- 
tan of Sokotu as in some sense his 
suzerain, and certainly his spirit- 
ual over-lord. Each of these king- 
doms is divided up into provinces, 
like the satrapies of the old Eastern 
empires, bound to furnish levies 
and pay tribute, but under a 
ruler perfectly absolute in his 
own boundaries. When Monteil 
crossed the Niger at Say in 1891, 
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he was warned that the safe road 
to Sokotu was to descend the river 
and proceed by way of Gando to 
the capital. His instructions, 
however, compelled him to tra- 
verse the country in a direct line 
eastwards, .thus passing through 
Djerma, the north-western pro- 
vince of Hausaland, which was 
then in a state of anarchy. For 
fifty days he marched through a 
series of populations whose whole 
occupation consisted in levying 
toll upon wayfarers; traversing 
a territory where the only trace 
of organisation consisted in the 
claim of the stronger upon the 
weaker to assist in his slave 
raids. He was told from the 
outset that it was foolhardy to 
attempt the journey, and the king 
of Djerma, whom he first ap- 
proached, ordered him to be let 
through, lest the still more power- 
ful king of Kabbi, who bordered 
on the actual frontier of Hausa- 
land, might complain that the 
traveller reached him in too lean a 
condition. Yet even so it was 
necessary to make a display of 
force over and over again, while 
thefts, which by the usage of the 
country are permitted from a 
stranger, were continual. These 
were not merely the misfortunes 
of a white man. M. Monteil 
travelled along with one of the 
great Hausa caravans, compris- 
ing a matter of 500 people. 
These caravans are formed, he 
explains, by a certain number of 
traders who agree to travel to- 
gether, and appoint a trustworthy 
man of their number as madougou, 
or leader of the caravan. His 
business it is at each of these 
towns to settle with the marauders 
what toll must be paid. Mean- 
while the expedition entrenches 
itself regularly for the night, after 
the fashion of a Roman army. 
When the madougou’s bargain is 
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concluded, a herald proclaims to 
the townsfolk that none may enter 
the camp that night. Naturally, 
however, they spend their time in 
trying to do so, and in the morning 
there are generally fresh exactions 
before the caravan is allowed to 
set out. It is accepted that re- 
sistance is impossible. Monteil, 
travelling as an envoy to the 
court of Sokotu,—this was the 
character he assumed, as he says, 
for his personal safety,—claimed 
exemption from tolls ; but, on the 
other hand, the natives had not the 
same interest in sparing him. To 
fleece a caravan beyond endurance 
would be killing the milch cow, 
for no others would come ; but the 
passage of white men was not a 
steady source of income, conse- 
quently, when he reached Guiaoué, 
M. Monteil found his progress 
barred, and owed his passage to a 
singular circumstance. Let him 
tell the story. ‘On the day of 
my arrival the Serky [king] told 
me that he was starting next 
morning to join the king of Kabbi 
for a raid. ‘It’s your chance,’ 
he added. I did not understand 
at first, but it was explained to 
me that, on the advice of the 
marabouts, the king of Kabbi had 
decided to risk a heavy stake on 
me. He was to try and carry a 
strongly-fortified village. If the 
operation succeeded, it meant that 
my arrival in the country would 
have no ill consequences; if he 
failed, my coming was unlucky, 
and the least that could happen 
to me would be to have to retrace 
my steps. 

“Tt may be imagined whether 
under these conditions I offered 
up prayers for the expedition’s 
success, in spite of my disapproval 
of folk who try their luck on 
my head; and whether I waited 
impatiently for news. 

” © At last news came by a Peul, 
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who had often served as inter- 
preter for me; he came into the 
cantonment shouting, ‘The white 
man’s luck!” The attempt had 
succeeded beyond hope; nothing 
escaped ; the village had been 
taken the day before, at ten 
o’clock in broad daylight ; result, 
1200 to 1500 captives, great 
booty, and only two men wounded. 
The Serky N’Guiaoué has 110 cap- 
tives for his share ; in these parts 
the loot is only what a man takes 
himself, or by means of the slaves 
whom he has brought with him, 

*“*You can go to Argoungou 
now ; you will be well received,’ 
said the Peul to me. 

“ Next day in the afternoon the 
king re-entered his town in 
triumph to the sound of tom- 
toms and big trumpets like our 
coach-horns. The big square be- 
fore the palace was covered with 
people. His warriors marched 
before him, dragging along numer- 
ous captives in chains, and the 
musicians played like fury before 
the palace gateway. Last of all 
came the Serky himself, holding 
on the pommel of his saddle a 
baby three or four years old, a 
poor orphan torn from the arms 
of its mother, who had probably 
been killed in the pillage: the 
child, frightened with the noise 
and the sight of the crowd, pressed 
itself in terror to the heart of the 
colossus. 

“The king sent for me directly 
he got into the palace; he was 
radiant. ‘It’s your luck,’ he said, 
almost before I was in the room ; 
‘the king of Kabbi is delighted, 
and told me to greet you and say 
he expects you.’ 

“He was as pleased as a great 
child; but above all delighted 
with the poor little soul which 
was already quite friendly with 
him. He played with it and pet- 
ted it as if it were his own son.” 
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In spite of the king of Kabbi’s 
gratitude, M. Monteil had little to 
be pleased with in his reception 
there; and he marks the delight 
with which he left the territories 
of these “ uncivilised clowns,” and 
entered the region of Hausa rule. 
From this point eastward to Lake 
Tchad all the roads were free. In 
Sokotu and Kano he was made 
welcome ; and though it was with 
difficulty he penetrated into Kuka, 
the capital of Bornu, that was 
owing to the intelligible action of 
a reasonable State. It should be 
noted also that in 1892 the king 
of Sokotu reduced Kabbi, so that 
presumably caravans now find a 
freer passage to the Niger. 

Sokotu, though the seat of 
royalty, is not a great town, and 
the king lives outside in a sort 
of Kew or Hampton Oourt at 
Wourno. Here, as has been said, 
M. Monteil signed a treaty, the 
Vizier assuring him that the king, 
who had only just succeeded to the 
throne, was bound by no engage- 
ment to the Niger Company. 

But the real centre of the Sudan 
is Kano, though its king is a vassal 
of Sokotu. It is a walled town, 
and the actual circuit of the walls 
is 15 miles, though much of the 
enclosure is open ground. Mr 
Robinson puts the population at 
150,000; but probably ten times 
that number of people (Monteil 
says two millions) pass through it 
in the year. It is, in Monteil’s 
phrase, the Nijni Novgorod of the 
Sudan ; and more, too, for it has a 
triple importance. First, it is on 
the pilgrimage route, so that every 
Mohammedan of the Western Su- 
dan who journeys to Mecca must 
puss through it and largely pro- 
vision himself there for his desert 
journey. Secondly, it is the great 
manufacturing town of Central 
Africa, All the costlier kinds of 
cloth. worn in the Sudan, or 
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exported beyond it, are Kano 
made. It has a great industry of 
dyeing, for which indigo is largely 
cultivated. What is known in 
Europe as morocco leather is, for 
the most part, the work of Kano 
artisans; in short, much of the 
simple clothing and nearly all the 
ornamental garments — turbans, 
slippers, embroidered trousers, and 
so forth—come from this centre. 
At Kano, also, are prepared the 
skins in which water is carried 
over the desert ; and an immense 
industry also must be the manu- 
facture of specially made baskets 
for carrying kola nuts. This 
brings us to its third character- 
istic: it is the meeting-place of 
trade. To Kano come ivory and 
ostrich feathers from the south ; 
from the north across the desert 
come Arab merchants bringing the 
white man’s wares—sugar, powder, 
and the like; from the desert it- 
self comes salt. But from the west 
comes the great staple of the im- 
port trade, the kola nut, which is 
to Central Africa what opium is 
to India or the betel nut to Malays. 
It is as tobacco is with us, the first 
luxury. How great the trade is 
may be judged from Monteil’s 
statement that twenty caravans 
annually cross the Niger to fetch 
supplies of the nuts, chiefly from 
the market of Salaga in the neutral 
territory behind Togoland and the 
Gold Coast. Mr Robinson says 
that he has seen one of these cara- 
vans consisting of a thousand per- 
sons and transporting £100,000 
worth of kola nuts. The esti- 
mate may be large; and in any 
case the value of the nut varies 
from 5 to 7 cowries at Salaga to 
120 in Kano and 250 or 300 in 
Kuka by Lake Tchad,—for the 
kola is a perishable piece of goods, 
and, as usual with everything in 
West Africa, the price of trans- 
port is enormous. But it may be 
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taken as a low estimate to say 
that the annual value of kola nuts 
sold in the market of Kano amounts 
to a million, The total trade of 
the place was estimated by Barth 
at 300 millions of marks, or about 
15 million pounds. Now tke total 
value of trade done with and by 
Central Africa is given in the 
‘Times’ article before referred to 
at 17 millions. This estimate 
ignores the trade of Kano alto- 
gether, for that trade either does 
not reach a European port at 
all, or if it does, the port is North 
African. Practically, Kano is the 
one great market in Central 
Africa: that market has not been 
tapped by any European Power, 
and is admittediy within our 
sphere of influence. A single fact 
will illustrate admirably the state 
of commerce in this region. When 
M. Monteil reached Sokotu, he nat- 
urally sent the king a present of his 
very best stuffs. The king was so 
charmed that he desired to buy the 
whole stock, which did not at all 
suit the traveller, but the offer 
could not well be refused. The 
value was 1,200,000 cowries. But 
the king was then busy organising 
his expedition against Kabbi, and 
being short of money was obliged 
to pay in slaves, who are the re- 
cognised standard of value in 
Hausaland. The draft was made 
payable at Yola, on the Benué, and 
as the recognised value of a slave 
there was 100,000 cowries, the 
draft entitled M. Monteil to twelve 
slaves. But he did not want to go 
to Yola ; he wanted to go to Kano. 
The king was therefore obliged to 
ask him to take the draft and trust 
to having it negotiated at Kano; 
but in order to secure M. Monteil 
1,200,000 cowries at Kano, it was 
necessary to give an order for sixty 
slaves at Yola, which is a long 
journey distant. Directly the bar- 
gain was concluded numerous in- 
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habitants of Sokoto offered to sell 
Monteil horses and camels, payable 
at Kano. Here one sees a consid- 
erable notion of commercial meth- 
ods hampered by the lack of a 
propercurrency., And this touches 
the central difficulty of the African 
problem, the slave question; but 
Major Mockler Ferryman, in ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine’ for July, has 
put the case so well that it scarcely 
needs restating. Slavery on the 
coast exists chiefly because man is 
the only baggage. animal, and it is 
cheaper and easier to own than to 
hire. The remedy is to substitute 
a cheaper and better means of 
transport—railways. In the more 
civilised interior baggage-animals 
exist, though it is not easy to know 
how far they replace porters. Mr 
Robinson, coming from Loko on 
the Benué, used porters prin- 
cipally; but M. Monteil found 
horses, mules, donkeys, and oxen 
along all the route from Ségou ; 
and between Sokotu, Kano, and 
Kuka camels travel. In any 
case, however, the trader must 
journey with a large caravan, 
and if he has not porters he 
must have drivers. Now fifty 
francs’-worth of cowries is a load 
for a donkey, and a slave cannot 
carry anything like his own value 
in this currency. Oonsequently, 
traders prefer to use the slaves as 
a medium of exchange: they start 
with a large train of them, and 
pay their way by sales. All of 
this could be done away by the 
introduction of portable money. 
These central towns recognise one 
silver coin, the Maria Theresa 
dollar of 1780, which is still coined 
for export. At Kano the Arabs 
monopolise the silver. At Kuka 
alone in the Sudan the market 
price is fixed in this currency. 
Plainly any European nation which 
can establish itself sufficiently at 
these centres to impose its currency 
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will do a good stroke of business 
for itself and a great service to 
humanity.!_ Domestic slavery is a 
much lesser evil than the employ- 
ment of slaves as carriers: it is 
slavery as it existed in Greece or 
Rome. But here, also, the intro- 
duction of a regular currency 
would mean the beginning of hired 
labour, which would to a great 
extent replace slavery, for it is 
cheaper for the employer, who has 
at present to maintain useless old 
slaves, long past work. 

Enough has perhaps been said 
here by way of illustration to 
establish the fact that there exists 
in Central Africa a considerable 
commerce and a considerable civil- 
isation. This article is concerned 
with drawing the moral from exist- 
ing facts. And first, compare the 
energy of France with the slack- 
ness of our own Government. The 
very day after the Say-Barroua 
line is established, a picked man 
is detached to explore it. We 
have not yet—in seven years— 
sent any one to ascertain what 
“fairly belongs” to the kingdom 
of Sokotu. Why do we not send 
up able men there to represent our 
interests? How able M. Monteil 
was, appears directly from a per- 
usal of his book ; indirectly from 
the fact that Mr Robinson, who 
with two companions, all speaking 
Hausa, lived twice as long in Kano 
as the Frenchman, can add very 
little of interest or importance to 
his account. Further, Mr Robin- 
son and his friends lived in Kano 
by no means as honoured guests ; 
they had to take to native costume 
as a protection. M. Monteil saw 
the king almost daily, and by his 
influence procured admission into 
Kuka, which had previously been 
denied to the Niger Company’s 
agent. In short, it is clear that 
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the French sent to these important 
towns a man thoroughly versed in 
African ways and thoroughly com- 
petent to make France respected : 
the British are content to get 
their information through M. 
Monteil, and allow themselves to 
be represented, to the understand- 
ing of these people, by two or 
three gentlemen who go up to 
study the Hausa language for 
mission purposes—not to impress 
the imagination of a half-civilised 
state. 

Secondly, it is apparent that 
here is a great chance. The 
African natives with whom we 
have come into contact along the 
coast have scarcely proved sus- 
ceptible of development. Miss 
Kingsley, the shrewdest and most 
impartial observer who has written 
of the Coast in English, thinks that 
all races which we encounter there 
are of necessity moribund. The 
climate of the malarious region 
tells on them, not bringing sudden 
death as to Europeans, but slow 
degeneration. Fiercer and stronger 
tribes from the interior press 
down towards the coast—as her 
favourite Fans have begun to 
do within living memory — and 
trample down the decadents, des- 
tined themselves to decay in a 
few generations. Farther inland 
are met strong races with a basis 
of character; the comic negro chief, 
with his top hat, scarlet tunic, and 
no breeches, is replaced by rulers 
not lacking in dignity, who wear 
a rational and national costume ; 
but only in Hausaland have we 
found an established commerce 
and law and order. Above all, in 
Hausaland there are rulers suffici- 
ently advanced in culture to con- 
clude a negotiation. A treaty with 
the king of Sokotu is no farce, as 
too many of these treaties to which 





1 The Maria Theresa dollar, worth about 3s. 6d. in Kano, contains 2s. worth of 
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small chiefs append their cross or 
their thumb-mark have been and 
will be. On the contrary, you 
have there a monarch perfectly 
capable of understanding his own 
interests, ruling over a population 
where schools are plenty, and read- 
ing and writing probably as com- 
mon as they were in England five 
hundred years ago. If we can 
prove to such a monarch that it 
is ‘to his interest to be friends 
with us, it is certain that he will 
act on his interest. But he will 
not less certainly find it his in- 
terest to adhere to the European 
power which can either protect 
or destroy him. According to M. 
Monteil, the Fulah dynasty was 
tottering on the throne when he 
saw it, and a dynastic crisis might 
give the moment to intervene de- 
cisively. But at present we have 
no information. Why should we 
not have a resident at Kano or 
Sokotu? If we do not have an 
official one, the French will pro- 
bably have an unofficial one. Eng- 
land’s obvious policy is to run a 
railway from Lagos to the Niger 
in the first instance—it is actually 
being laid down to Abbeokuta— 
and from the Niger to Kano. 
But though the Hausas are a 
race of traders, and therefore 
have all to gain by this, naturally 
there will be opposition, and pro- 
bably armed opposition, unless we 
have a strong influence in the 
country. The Arabs, who in all 
these towns are not less powerful 
than the financiers with us, strain 
every nerve against the advance 
of the white man. And in Africa 
the Arab is the true enemy, cause 
and effect of the slave - raiding 
system. He feels sufficiently 
above the negro to have no com- 
punction in treating him as a 
brute. He hates the European 
because the European puts down 
slavery and supplants him in 
commerce. 
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Now the debt which Europe 
owes to Africa—the service to 
which she is implicitly and ex- 
plicitly pledged in return for her 
claims to protectorate, and in ex- 
piation for her great work of de- 
moralisation—is the reduction of 
slavery. M. Toutée—the frankest 
of all Frenchmen in his contempt 
for the claim established either by 
a straight line drawn on a map 
through unexplored country, or by 
a treaty signed with some black 


-chief who does not think of any- 


thing beyond the “dash” which he 
gets in return—proposes as a prac- 
tical criterion of any claim to pro- 
tectorate the power to put down 
slave-raiding. In other words, he 
would say to every European na- 
tion, “You claim this space on the 
map. Are the inhabitants of that 
space liable to be invaded and 
carried into slavery? If they are, 
we disallow your claim, and take 
leave to supersede you.” There is 
a great deal of force in that con- 
tention. France is undoubtedly 
accomplishing a great and benefi- 
cent work of civilisation in West 
Africa, for which we as a nation 
have a profound contempt because 
she does not as yet make it pay. 
There is no doubt that in a great 
many of the vast regions which 
France claims in virtue of effective 
occupation, the occupation consists 
of posts containing a corporal and 
three men dotted at intervals of 
fifty miles: these countries have not 
been broken in to any organisation. 
But her posts are able to main- 
tain themselves, which is already 
something, and they are certain 
signs that the ascendancy of the 
slave-raider is doomed in those 
regions. For these reasons, in 
the interests of civilisation and 
humanity, one may welcome the 
French advance. But such a 
dispassionate view is not pos- 
sible to the men at work in the 
African field. French hate the 
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English, and English hate the 
French, with the healthy animosity 
of rivals. Unfortunately, also, it 
is the trade of each to tell the 
natives that the other will wrong 
and oppress those who are ruled ; 
and they repeat this with such 
fervour that they end by believing 
it. Not many, indeed, are so em- 
phatic as M. Mizon, who comes 
home declaring that the Royal 
Niger Company’s officials tried 
to procure his assassination, and, 
though they fed him sumptuously, 
only did so in the spirit of gaolers 
who give a man a good dinner the 
night before execution. M. Mizon 
does not command our respect, but 
from examination of the facts it 
seems clear that the Company’s 
people are exceedingly helpful and 
courteous in assisting any French- 
man to leave their territory. No 
doubt the Company’s officers would 
experience similar courtesy if 
they pushed up the Niger above 
Say. There is, in short, con- 
tinua] friction between those who 
represent the rival countries — 
French, Germans, and English. 
It has happened more than once 
that parties have met and fired 
on each other, knowingly or un- 
knowingly. The policy, first 
adopted by France, of claiming 
everything in the hope of getting 
something, is probably followed 
now by all concerned ; and the re- 
sult is that we are always with- 
in measurable distance of inter- 
national disturbance. Only re- 
cently M. Toutée established a 
fort which he called Arenberg, 
south of the Bussa rapids. Our 
Government protested, the French 
had to withdraw, and Fort Aren- 
berg is now Fort Taubman Goldie. 
Nevertheless Bussa, which an ad- 
vanced French colonial organ men- 
tioned two years ago as undoubted- 
ly a minimum limit to our claim 
on the Niger, is now held by the 
French in strength. This uncer- 
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tain scrambling state of things has 
gone on long enough. Uncertainty 
was reasonable while the country 
was unexplored, but now that it is 
mapped pretty thoroughly, why 
not have a definite understanding ? 
France and Germany have settled 
their contention. We have not, 
but go on basing pretensions on 
treaties ratified by a monarch who 
would gladly, as one actually did, 
sign three in six months,—with 
English, German, and French in 
succession,—receiving, no doubt, 
an ascending scale of gratuities. 

The essential thing is that we 
should make up our minds to our 
real interest, and make sure of 
that. It is highly desirable that 
we should not allow the hinterland 
of the Gold Coast to be too much 
pared down: it will probably 
produce rubber, and certainly is 
the great region of the kola nut. 
But in this part we are at present 
sufficiently active, and are fighting 
diplomatic battles with France and 
Germany over village after village 
in a country which, ten years ago, 
we might have occupied at our 
leisure. Also, do what we will, 
our colony of the Gold Coast must 
remain an enclave in French terri- 
tory. The hinterland may be big, 
but it must be limited. In the 
sphere of the Niger Company’s 
operations and the hinterland of 
Lagos, we have a free road to the 
very heart of Africa. Public 
imagination has been much taken 
by the idea of a red strip traversing 
Africa from north to south. The 
utility of that has yet to be proved 
But for centuries the Arabs have 
made a beaten way for commerce 
from the Nile and Khartoum to 
the west of the African plateau. 
We shall very shortly control both 
ends of that great line, and we 
have the chance to control the 
centre also. There is Hausaland 
with its trade, and Bornu, a 
country of great natural riches in 
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food, cattle, and horses; of these 
we have a claim at least to Hausa- 
land, while in Bornu we have 
as yet no formidable rivals.! If 
only in the interests of European 
peace, we should make our influ- 
ence felt in this region. Rights 
claimed but not exercised, while 
an aspiring competitor burns to 
exercise them, are the most fruit- 
ful occasion of quarrel that could 
be conceived. It is our duty, 
not less than our interest, to 
send up, in the first place, a 
competent man who will ascer- 
tain what are the limits of this 
kingdom of Sokotu over which we 
claim a protectorate. Then, if we 
are going to act upon our claim, 
it will be our business to alter the 
state of things in that country. 
The tribute paid by the vassal 
principalities of the empire to the 
Lam-Dioulbe is paid in slaves — 
except that of Kano, which is paid 
in merchandise. The number 
is said to reach fifty thousand 
annually, and these, no doubt, 
would be collected on the fringes 
of the empire. This will, un- 
doubtedly, mean raiding across the 
Niger into the French protectorate, 
and so France will acquire the best 
possible claim to call the Hausa 
monarch to order. What are we 
to do in that case? Either look 
on passively while France under- 
takes a punitive expedition—which 
is impossible—or else warn the 
offenders that we will punish them 
for offences against the French. 
The situation must be faced, and 
it had better be faced before action 
is forced on us. If we are going 
to protect the Sultan of Sokotu, 
our interest is to bring him the 
blessings of British trade, and our 
duty is to see that he proves him- 
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self worthy of these blessings by 
stopping the barbarous practice of 
slave-raiding. In plain words, we 
have no right to be the dog in the 
manger. Here is a country, a good 
deal more habitable for Europeans 
than any of our settlements on the 
coast, where there is an African 
population half-civilised and with 
established habits of industry. 
We claim, in virtue of treaties, the 
honour and advantage of civilising 
that country. Our claim dates 
from the agreement concluded by 
Joseph Thomson in 1886. Since 
then, we have not sent a single 
European envoy into the coun- 
try. France is busy pegging out 
her claims in Africa; she has got 
a region of considerable riches on 
the Upper Niger, and she will 
certainly seek pretexts for extend- 
ing it into Hausaland. If we are 
going to keep her out of the 
manger, it ought to be demon- 
strable that we ourselves are going 
to make some use of its contents. 
England is neither poor in money 
nor in men; and the habitual 
objection to any extension of 
empire, that it brings extra risks 
of war, does not apply here. By 
letting things drift in Africa, and 
protesting against accomplished 
facts, we have brought ourselves 
repeatedly within measurable dis- 
tance of war, and produced a 
permanent state of irritation. 
We can go into Hausaland now in 
what way we please, and only risk 
a local trouble; but if we go in 
there to turn out the French, or if 
we try to turn them out without 
going in ourselves—and these two 
operations describe precisely what 
we have been doing for a year or 
more at the back of Ashantiland— 
we may probably have to choose 





1 An expedition under M. Gentil is either at Lake Tchad or on its way there. 
They carried a gunboat in pieces from the Ubanghi, the most northern affluent 
of the Congo, to the Shari, where they put it together to go down to the great 


central lake. 
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between an inglorious submission 
involving the loss of serious in- 
terests, and the responsibility of 
setting Europe aflame. 

How great are the losses occa- 
sioned by our dilatoriness, and 
how serious the risks of war 
entailed by our efforts to recover 
lost ground from the grasp of our 
not too scrupulous neighbour, will 
appear at once from a brief survey 
of the events of 1896 and 1897. 

Waghadugu is a large town, 
capital of the kingdom of Mossi, 
in the centre of the bend of the 
Niger, and directly north of our 
Gold Coast possessions. Mossi is 
described as having a population 
of about 3 millions (about 40 in- 
habitants to the square mile). 
The country in parts abounds in 
good horses, and everywhere has 
great herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. It contains a large number 
of wealthy merchants, of whom 
the Wangarbé, like medieval Euro- 
pean traders, dwell in houses which 
are at once shop, warehouse, man- 
sion, and castle, while the Hausas 
travel with caravans. Waghadugu 
was, of all towns on M. Monteil’s 
route, the one where his reception 
was least friendly. He got no 
treaty signed, and had to leave 
hastily. On the other hand, Mr 
Ferguson, a mulatto agent of the 
British Government, concluded a 
treaty with the king in 1894. In 
February 1895 a French mission, 
under M. Destenave, starting from 
Bandiagara, near Ségou, attempted 
to reach Waghadugu, but failed 
owing to the hostility encountered. 
In May 1896 an expedition, under 
Lieutenant Voulet, consisting of 
213 combatants, with Gras rifles, 
set out “to forestall the English 
and Germans, who threatened to 
seize this rich morsel.” After some 
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fighting in the north of Mossi, the 
mission marchedon Waghadugu and 
entered it; but the king, Bokary- 
Kountou, absolutely refused a 
treaty, and took to flight. From 
Waghadugu M. Voulet pushed on 
into Gourounsi, which lies south of 
Mossi, and therefore still closer to 
our Gold Ooast possessions. Here 
two claimants were disputing, one 
of whom was said to be backed by 
Samory. M. Voulet made over- 
tures to the other, Hamaria, who 
was glad to conclude a treaty 
recognising the protectorate of 
France ; and a message was sent 
to Samory signifying that 
Gourounsi was now under the 
French flag, which the Almany, 
by a letter read in public by 
Hamaria’s marabout, promised to 
respect. The mission then re- 
turned northwards towards Mossi. 
On 23rd December 1895 M. 
Voulet re-entered Waghadugu, 
and, having vainly tried to cap- 
ture Bokary, concluded an ar- 
rangement with one of his 
brothers, Kouka, who was set 
upon the throne. The second 
article of this treaty notifies 
that ‘“ Bokary- Kountou having, 
in contempt of the law of nations, 
attacked a peaceful mission, in- 
sulted the French flag, and driven 
out the envoys of France after 
maltreating them, has forfeited all 
his rights to the sovereignty of 
Mossi and its dependencies,” By 
the next article Kuka is recog- 
nised in his place. As for the 
treaty concluded by Mr Ferguson 
for the British Government with 
the deposed monarch, it cannot 
be opposed to the existing one 
with Kouka as having any signi- 
ficance.! 

This, it will be allowed, is a 
pretty summary proceeding, and 





1 The account of these events is taken from the ‘ Bulletin du Comité de 
PAfrique Frangaise’ for August. 
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shows a fine contempt for petty 
legality. M. Voulet is adroit also. 
A few days later an English ex- 
pedition under Captain Donald 
Stewart was reported approaching 
the frontier of Mossi. M. Voulet 
promptly sent a despatch warning 
the English that Mossi and Gour- 
ounsi were under French protector- 
ate, and posted off to meet them. 
The two parties met at Tenkodugu, 
and an agreement was drawn up 
by which it was agreed that both 
should evacuate the territory of 
Tenkodugu, “ leaving it to be after- 
wards decided whether Tenkodugu 
is a dependency of Mossi”—into 
which state the French retired. 
It will be seen that this document 
implicitly admits the French claim 
to Mossi, though that claim rested 
merely on a barefaced usurpation 
and appropriation. The very un- 


fortunate circumstance that our 
party of Hausas under Captain 
Oramer, having been cut off and 
rudely handled by Samory’s men 


at Wa, was obliged to seek shelter 
on April 12 with the French out- 
posts in Gourounsi, does not mend 
the aspect of affairs. 

The French defend their open dis- 
regard of our treaties by declaring 
that Mr Ferguson merely dissemin- 
ated through the country printed 
forms in English, and that the 
chiefs did not know what they were 
signing, whereas the French agree- 
ments are drawn up in French and 
Arabic. But they could not afford 
to push matters so far as they have 
done in Waghadugu, were there 
any public interest in these mat- 
ters felt in England ; and if there 
were that public interest, we 
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should not be content with drop- 
ping a treaty form in these places 
to take care of itself. The Power 
which can protect is the Power 
which will be recognised ; and the 
need of protection is no imaginary 
one in these regions. In the heart 
of this country there exists the 
army of Samory,’ estimated now at 
20,000 muskets, which supports 
itself absolutely by pillage. The 
French speak of him openly as our 
ally, and declare that he gets 
munitions from us,—just as we 
declared that Menelik got his 
supplies from Obok. But the 
truth is that our Government has 
viewed his continued resistance to 
France with too much tolerance. 
It is a scandal to civilisation that 
any European Power should profit, 
however indirectly, by the exist- 
ence of such a scourge. Merely 
from a business point of view, we 
have all to gain by seeing peace 
and freedom for trade established 
in the rear of our possessions—a 
state of things that can only come 
with his subjugation. The true 
interest of this country is to de- 
limit its claims in the region of 
Ashantiland and northward, and 
having delimited them, to make 
its influence felt throughout the 
allotted sphere in such a way that 
no further uncertainties can arise, 
—thus liberating France and our- 
selves from the danger of Euro- 
pean complications. On the other 
hand, east of the Niger and to- 
wards Lake Tchad, our business 
is to be first in the field, and to 
occupy that field so thoroughly 
that no one will seek to disturb 
us in it, now or hereafter. 





1 It is uncertain whether Samory is at present dead or alive. 
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speak of his son Sarakéni Mory as reigning. But the character of the rule will 


be the same. 
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** Messrs Yarrow’s experiment of lodging their hands in a steamer, moored 
in the river opposite the works, is likely to prove successful, as they are thus 
effectually removed from the interference of pickets.” —Daily Paper, September 


3, 1897. 


Our old friend the Mons Sacer 
had such a severe experience of 
oratorical treading and trampling 
during the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of this, that it can- 
not be very surprising if he has 
been flattened out of existence. 
No rhetorician, no hack-writer for 
some considerable time past, has 
had the least need of him: even 
fiction in these days can hardly 
find any convenience in a place of 
refuge for plebeians under patri- 
cian or capitalist tyranny. But 
commonplaces will reassert them- 
selves, even if they have to re- 
appear turned inside out or upside 
down; and it would seem from the 
quotation which stands at the head 
of this article that a Sacred Ship, 
as a place of refuge from the wrath 
of the plebeians themselves, has 
taken the place of the Sacred 
Mount. There is, of course, 
nothing absolutely new, except a 
touch of additional picturesque- 
ness, in this little incident of the 
engineers’ strike. All strikes for 
some years, since the Legislature 
in its wisdom decided that con- 
spiracy is not conspiracy if the 
conspirator has less than three or 
four pounds a-week, have fur- 
nished incidents more or less 
similar. True, the law does still 
allow a modicum of protection to 
those unfortunate persons who 
wish to sell their own labour at 
the price and on the terms which 
may seem sufficient to them. A 
picket who “bashes” too vigor- 
ously, and who is caught, may 
still, to the indignation of all 
good trade-unionists, and the 


agony of the ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ 
find himself inconvenienced for a 
short time and to a moderate ex- 
tent. ‘There are” still “ judges in 
Berlin.” Non-elected magistrates 
may generally be trusted to do 
their duty. But the offender is 
not always caught ; he is always 
a man of straw himself as regards 
money ; his Union, though it some- 
times has plenty of money, cannot 
be got at by the law. And be- 
sides, strange as it may seem, 
the excitement of being legally 
“argued with” by a picket or 
two, or twelve, on your way to 
and from your daily labour, is not 
regarded by all men as pleasurable. 
Those who have been witnesses of 
the process—a privilege which the 
London cab strike of a year or 
two ago made rather imprudently 
common—will perhaps understand 
this unsportsmanlike preference of 
peace and quiet over certain abuse 
and possible violence. So, in suit- 
able circumstances and conditions, 
we have the Navis Sacra—the 
accursed bark, as the ‘Daily 
Chronicle,’ with its classical tastes, 
would no doubt translate it. The 
waves appropriately provide some 
sort of refuge for those Britons 
who do not in their crassitude per- 
ceive that to be slaves to Mr John 
Burns and Mr Tom Mann is not 
slavery at all, but the noblest 
freedom. 

In the seventeenth century they 
would very likely have struck a 
medal of this instructive object, 
with 
*¢¢ Proh Pudor,’ which in Polish is 

‘For shame !’” 
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as a legend: in these less artistic 
times we can only offer a few obser- 
vations on the text, which is rather 
an inviting one, coming as it does 
so soon after the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill. About that mea- 
sure itself, little need be said here. 
We all know the immediate causes: 
that supposed necessity of ‘doing 
something,” and if possible some- 
thing popular, which is the curse 
of all modern Governments; a 
majority large to flabbiness; a 
minority numerically so small as 
to be almost insignificant, and not 
making up in individual quality 
what it lacks in gross number ; 
the presence in the Cabinet of cer- 
tain persons very well aware of 
what they want and quite deter- 
mined to have it, among ethers not 
unanimously certain of what they 
do not want, and comparatively 
indifferent whether they have it or 
not. All this everybody knows ; 
the only odd thing is that though 
everybody also knows how much 
too dearly you may pay for a 
whistle, though its tone be the 
shrillest in the world, and the 
supply of wind for it practically 
inexhaustible, the knowledge does 
not seem to suggest any practical 
application to the Conservative 
party. Let these things be left. 
The Ship of Refuge floating off 
Messrs Yarrow’s yard shall sug- 
gest to us two things not quite so 
obvious. The one is the singular 
pusillanimity, not of partisan but 
of interested opposition to the 
Compensation Bill. And the other 
is the hollowness of the Trade 
Union bugbear. 

It is well known that what 
might have been a really danger- 
ous opposition to the bill in both 
Houses collapsed, not merely be- 
cause (we wish we could say not at 
all because) of simple political 
cowardice, so much as because the 
employers themselves deprecated 
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war to the knife. It will be said, 
and it was said, that they knew their 
own interests best. Did they? 
Comparison with a somewhat sim- 
ilar case may perhaps lead us a 
little to doubt it. The employers 
had before them a very remarkable 
and interesting object-lesson in 
the shape of the Irish landlords. 
By all practical politicians not com- 
mitted hopelessly to one side, or 
else fanatics of a craze against land- 
lords generally, it is now admit- 
ted that the Land Act of 1881 was 
a gruesome blunder—that it was 
responsible for most of the trouble 
since, and that it can only be pre- 
vented from causing more by hair- 
of-the-dog remedies—or rather pal- 
liatives—like the Act of last year. 
And why was the Act of 1881 car- 
ried? Again, it is well known 
that even Mr Gladstone’s influence, 
in the days before he was found 
out, could never have done it if the 
Irish landlords themselves had 
fought the matter stoutly. But 
they did not. A few of them were 
staunch ; but a great number, per- 
haps the greater number, were 
notoriously actuated, and some 
confessed that they were ac- 
tuated, by that fear of a worse 
thing coming to them, which is the 
source of all the craven blunders 
that ever were made in politics as 
in war. And the employers of 
Great Britain, or too many of 
them, seem to be under the same 
influence. Perhaps this particular 
Act will not do them any great 
harm. Insurance will spread and 
lighten its burdens; and the bot- 
tomless purse of the hapless con- 
sumer will in the long-run pay for 
insurance. But, at the same time, 
by practically consenting to it they 
have consented to, or at least in- 
vited, quite endless developments 
of the same kind. We will under- 
take, simple as we stand, to con- 
struct, in the spirit of certain 
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defences of the bill in the House of 
Lords, irrefragable arguments for 
a bill prohibiting the establishment 
of rescue ships to baffle pickets. 
Indeed, as we speak of ships, why 
not apply prize-money rules, by the 
authority of the State, to the pro- 
fits of all businesses whatsoever, 
and give the employer so much 
like the captain, the foremen so 
much less or more, and the work- 
men so much less again or more? 
If the employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland could not make a stand 
against this bill, with its certain 
direct extensions and its very pro- 
bable developments right and left, 
they must be either hopelessly 
blind, or still more hopelessly 
devoid of the sense of corporate 
action, or in abject fear of the 
Unions. 

It seems probable that the last 
explanation is the true one; and it 
is most unluckily certain that if 
the masters are not afraid of the 
men, the politicians are. Ib is a 
little amusing, though perhaps less 
amusing than painful, to observe 
the affected surprise and genuine 
alarm with which many, if not 
most, members of Parliament will 
greet a simple suggestion, that if 
you take the Trade Union bull 
by the horns he will not be so 
very difficult to throw. Yet every 
probability is on the side of this 
suggestion. That any Government 
will take it up no one but an in- 
nocent will hope. That no Govern- 
ment, on whatever side, will do 
what it thinks may be unpopular, 
jis one of the settled axioms which 
every practical student of politics 
must start with to-day. But what 
is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility is the attempt to show 
Governments that the curbing of 
Trade Union excesses need not be 
unpopular after all. It is rather 
wonderful that some rising poli- 
tician of position, independent 


means, patriotism, ambition, and 
a tolerable command of the plat- 
form, has not already devoted him- 
self, as Mr Villiers did sixty years 
ago to a much more questionable 
object, to the apostolate of Free 
Work. He would be violently 
abused, of course; but nobody of 
sense and pluck minds that, and 
most people of sense, whether of 
pluck or not, are used to it, if they 
make any public appearances. He 
might be mobbed a little ; but the 
law has not yet countenanced the 
actual dispersal of public meetings 
in such cases, and besides, with a 
little organisation that point can 
always be made safe. And he 
would have a most tempting 
choice of arguments and methods. 
The Sacred Ship itself would give 
him an excellent subject and text, 
by developing which he might 
show the Pleasures of Liberty as 
enjoyed by the British workman— 
the theme, though perhaps just at 
the present moment it does not 
admit of any illustration quite so 
picturesque, lending itself to almost 
infinitely varied examples. Then 
he would have another inexhaust- 
ible subject in the financial peculi- 
arities of strikes—a subject on 
which, to judge from the number 
of amiable persons who habitually 
flock to subscribe to strike relief 
funds, the public is in a state of 
the most childlike ignorance. 

It appears to be popularly be- 
lieved that generations of self- 
sacrificing workers pile up hardly 
spared funds for the evil day in 
hopes that it may never come, but 
preparing for the worst ; that at 
last the cupidity and tyranny of 
the masters provoke a reluctant 
stand, and that then the hoarded 
treasures are expended for the 
common good. ‘The fact, as every 
student of strikes knows, is as 
unlike this as possible. The direct 
or indirect terrorism, the direct 
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delusion as to benefit which make 
men join unions, facilitate the col- 
lection of funds; but even these 
things are not sufficient to keep 
them intact. The rank and file 
know that death or accident may 
deprive their individual selves of 
the benefit of the accumulations, 
and they do not see why they 
should leave them for others to 
deal with instead of taking a 
holiday on the strength of them. 
That some strikes, especially in 
the summer and when trade is 
not extremely brisk, have been 
engaged in merely for the sake 
of the holiday, is itself a matter 
not indeed susceptible of actual 
proof, but confidently asserted by 
the best-informed persons, and in 
itself probable almost to certainty. 
Then, too, there is always the off- 
chance of actual gain, and the very 
strong chance in the actual con- 
ditions of labour of being no worse 
off than before when the “pile” 
is expended (with such additions as 
a generous public may have made), 
and when colder weather makes 
loitering about uncomfortable. 
All this is so entirely human 
nature that it is certainly no libel 
on the workman to assign it at 
least a place among the usual 
causes of strikes. We fear that 
certain other passions and emo- 
tions on the part of the managers 
of unions—ambition, greed, and 
so forth—are not so entirely alien 
from humanity that they should 
be ruled out. 

Then, too, our apostle will have 
a third set of subjects on which 
he will do all the better to dwell, 
inasmuch as the affected scorn and 
real alarm of the labour agitators 
show the importance of it. Strikes, 
of course, have always had a tend- 
ency to disorganise industry, in- 
jure the trade of the country, and 
transfer it to others. But until 
comparatively recent times there 
VOL. CLXII,—NO. DCCCCLXXXIV. 
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was some faint justification for the 
boast of the agitators (strangely 
perverted from its original use) 
that “one Englishman is worth 
three foreigners” — that Great 
Britain could not be dispensed 
with, and that trade would come 
back fast enough when they chose 
to be ready for it. Only that 
wonderful corporate ignorance 
which in some mysterious fashion 
exaggerates and intensifies the 
ignorance of the individual could 
support any such belief as this 
now. It can ba proved beyond 
doubt and beyond suspicion that 
strikes in parts of the country 
have driven away trade which has 
never yet returned to that part ; 
that wider strikes or strikes in 
special businesses have driven 
trade abroad which has never 
returned to us again. The least 
intelligent workman or customer 
can be made to understand that 
there is now not a country of 
Europe in which commercial pro- 
cesses, once our monopoly, are not 
carried on in competition with us. 

And, lastly, our crusader will 
be able to address all these argu- 
ments, and others, not merely to 
the general public but to the 
workmen themselves. Among 
many discouraging signs of the 
times, one encouraging sign is the 
healthy jealousy which is now 
showing itself not merely among 
the chief agitators but from the 
rank and file towards the agitators 
generally. It is capable of being 
shown to any but the least intelli- 
gent workman that strikes have 
never brought to the average 
striker much if any good; that 
they have brought that average 
striker to distinct disaster in some 
cases, and to unquestionable dis- 
comfort in many; and that seats 
in Parliament, places, allowances, 
railway fares, hotel expenses, and 
other things do most certainly 
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come out of his own pocket, and do 
most uncertainly ever return in 
any form thereto. Besides which, 
it is not conceivable that workmen, 
any more than other people, should 
enjoy the continual dictation and 
the occasional positive tyranny of 
the modern Union. 

But is the new Mr Villiers to 
advocate Free Work by doing away 
with Trade Unions altogether ? 
By no means. The Trade Union 
as a simple benefit society is a 
wholly admirable thing, and does 
well and healthily the work which 
our new-fangled Government in- 
terference will do badly and in un- 
healthy ways. The Trade Union, 
existing for the purpose of looking 
after the interests of the trade 
generally from the men’s side, is, 
though an institution capable (as 
of course a Masters’ Association is 
also capable) of being abused, still 
a thing which may do some good 
and prevent much harm. But a 
Trade Union which directly or in- 
directly is allowed to interfere 
with freedom of work is a national 
nuisance, and to be abated as such. 
It can only be abated thoroughly 
by diffusing information on the 
subject among the people, and it has 
been succinctly pointed out here 
that there is plenty of information 
to diffuse. But if any young 


champion, possessing the qualifica- 
tions hereinbefore recited, wants 
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more definite objects to devote 
himself to, they can be briefly 
given under two heads :— 

1, Agitate unceasingly, in Par- 
liament and out of it, for the utter 
suppression and total abolition of 
picketing, which is opposed to the 
common law, to common-sense, 
and to common justice. 

2. Dissuade every person, in 
public and in private, by night 
and by day, from ever subscribing 
one halfpenny to a Strike Relief 
Fund. For such subscriptions, 
under the specious appearance of 
succouring innocent victims, are, 
in reality, a contribution to the 
war-chest on one side of the ques- 
tion ; a fund for inflicting misery 
on other innocent victims, the 
wives and children of “blacklegs”; 
and a subsidy for keeping the 
families of the strikers themselves 
longer in a condition of depend- 
ence, pauperism, and more or less 
alleviated destitution. 

Without picketing and without 
public subscriptions the Trade 
Unions, while retaining power 
for all legitimate and nationally 
beneficial purposes, will be power- 
less for evil; and the edifying 
spectacle of the British workman 
driven to his ships in order that he 
may labour for an honest subsis- 
tence will disappear. 

It is a pleasant country, is 
Utopia ! 

























Tue Employers Liability Bill, 
the Military Manceuvres Bill, and, 
above all, the paramount claims 
of the duration of the Eton and 
Harrow match, had somewhat 
lessened the public interest in the 
grave condition of affairs all over 
our Indian dependency. Not that 
able editors were indifferent to 
the famine, the plague, the earth- 
quake, the riots at Calcutta, the 
Poona murders, and the sensa- 
tion of unrest .and insecurity 
which seems to disturb English- 
men and natives alike. But events 
in these times tread on each other’s 
footsteps with startling rapidity. 
The recent conviction of an editor 
for seditious and _ treasonable 
articles is just and proper. Yet 
this fortunate result does not 
really alter the aspect of the case 
as regards the native press and 
the difficulties and perils of 
Indian administration. The con- 
nection between risings and fight- 
ing on the North-Western Fron- 
tier and the false and malici- 
ous utterances of journalists re- 
siding at Bhowanipur (Calcutta), 
or Bendy Bazar (Bombay), or 
Black Town (Madras), is apt to 
be exaggerated or under-estimated 
according to the proclivities of 
the reader. And the average 
British taxpayer may content 
himself with the reflection that 
something untoward or inaus- 
picious is always happening in 
some quarter or other of the 
Indian empire, and that some- 
thing or other ought to be, and 
doubtless will be, done. Many 
Indian authorities, including Lord 
Roberts, agree in thinking that 
the disturbances in the Tochi 
valley and at Ohitral have not 
in any way been promoted by a 
seditious press. The two subjects 
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happen to coincide in date, but 
they do not follow on each other 
immediately as cause and effect. 
They have no more connection 
physically than the plague at 
Bombay has with the earthquake 
in Assam. As for the fighting on 
the frontier, it causes expenditure, 
and is perhaps, in a vague way, a 
sign of the unrest which at this 
juncture pervades the vast and 
scattered community which re- 
veres Muhammad, and reads or 
mumbles the Koran, from Stam- 
bul to Lucknow, and from Zanzi- 
bar to Morocco. And it is worth 
consideration whether abuse of the 
Saltan, and assumption that the 
Turk is always in the wrong, are 
calculated to render fifty millions 
of Indian Muhammadans loyal 
and contented, and to contribute 
to the peace and good administra- 
tion of the empire. But this par- 
ticular topic will not be discussed 
at length in this paper. As for 
frontier raids and reprisals, they 
have occurred at intervals almost 
with the regularity of an eclipse, 
from Scinde to the Kohat and 
Peshawur valleys ever since the 
annexation of the Punjab. The 
annals of the Foreign and the 
Military Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India are full of ex- 
peditions which have been under- 
taken to avenge robberies with 
murder, to chastise arrogance, and 
to read wild tribes—Booties, Wa- 
ziris, and Afridis—a sharp lesson. 
Every Viceroy from the time of 
Lord Dalhousie has kept his eye 
on the North-West. Rough and 
difficult as the country may be, 
with steep ranges, ugly defiles, 
and narrow valleys, it is an 
admirable field of exercise for 
Englishmen—the Commander, the 
captain, and the private. They 
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all will learn there in a week 
more than if they manceuvred at 
Aldershot and encamped on Salis- 
bury Plain for a couple of months. 
As for the native levies—Sikhs, 
Pathans, and Gurkhas—they thor- 
oughly enjoy the whole thing. It 
seems to them like the good old 
times of “rugging and reiving,” 
as Evan Dhu put it to Bailie 
Macwheeble. Perhaps it is un- 
fortunate that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of India should have 
another trouble on its hands at 
this time. But we can await the 
result on the frontier with interest 
and equanimity, and without dis- 
may and alarm. 

A far graver question before us 
is the internal administration of 
the Indian empire, and the exist- 
ence of an unchecked press under 
a Government which is not, and 
cannot be, conducted on party 
lines, which must be carried out 
on a system resembling nothing 
in Great Britain at any period of 
its history, which has no parallel 
in any Continental State, and for 
which only a partial precedent can 
be found in the annals of Augustus 
or Trajan. Cicero in Sicily and 
Pliny in Bithynia may have had 
to rule subject tribes and peoples 
with something of the public spirit 
of Bentinck and Canning. But 
our rule in India is a new 
departure in politics. It may 
have heirs and successors. It 
has no ancestry. WVec viget quid- 
quid simile aut secundum. 

The tone, aims, and effects of a 
free press in India must form the 
staple of this paper; and it may 
be well to give a brief history 
of its emancipation. During the 
early part of this century the press 
in India was under the strictest 
control and supervision. Some 
years ago an editor of an inquiring 
turn of mind discovered in some 
pigeon-hole the rules and regula- 
tions regarding editors, and the 


sacred subjects which they might 
not handle. Religion and caste, 
temples and mosques, the Brah- 
man’s thread and the Sepoy’s 
brass pot, were rigidly prescribed. 
So many were the forbidden topics, 
and so strict the control, that it 
was difficult to see on what subject 
the editor and his staff could ex- 
patiate, unless it were the races 
at Calcutta, the dresses at the last 
dance in the Town Hall, and a 
duel on the glacis of Fort William 
at five o’clock inthe morning. The 
summary deportation of Mr J. 8. 
Buckingham for violation of the 
press rules caused a ferment in 
the Twenties, and was not for- 
gotten for two or three genera- 
tions. It may seem marvellous 
that such an institution as Suttee 
should have been criticised, pal- 
liated, denounced, and abolished, 
when the press was still in swad- 
dling-clothes. Yet such was the 
case. And the wise and philan- 
thropic statesman who “effaced 
humiliating distinctions and abol- 
ished cruel rites,” practically left 
the press free. The late Mr J. C. 
Marshman once went to Lord 
William Bentinck, as he was 
obliged by law to do, to obtain per- 
mission to publish a paper in the 
vernacular. The Governor-Gen- 
eral replied by instantly giving 
permission, and, snapping his 
fingers, remarked that he did not 
care a jot what any man pub- 
lished in any language. Practi- 
cally during his administration 
editors wrote what they pleased, 
and attacked or defended men and 
measures as they thought best. 
The legal steps for complete eman- 
cipation were passed by Bentinck’s 
successor, Sir Charles, afterwards 
first and last Lord Metcalfe, during 
his one year of high office. As will 
be easily understood, Englishmen 
and Scotsmen have been more ear- 
nest and determined than natives in 
ventilating grievances and demand- 
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ing reforms. The organs of the 
Anglo-Saxon community were the 
‘Englishman’ and the ‘ Hurkaru’ 
newspapers, the latter having been 
started towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, A third paper 
came into existence in the shape 
of the Calcutta ‘Star’; and the 
‘Friend of India,’ a weekly paper 
published at Serampur, thirteen 
miles above Calcutta, on the river- 
bank, under three successive edi- 
tors of great talent, discussed pub- 
lic affairs with conspicuous fairness 
and ability. On many occasions 
the ‘ Friend’ preserved its own in- 
dependence and yet gave valuable 
advice and support to the legal 
and administrative policy of the 
Government. The native journals 
were then of very small account. 
They threw little light on vexed 
and difficult questions. The en- 
franchisement of the press by 
Metcalfe had in reality affected 
those who wrote and spoke Eng- 
lish, Things went on in compara- 
tive smoothness through successive 
administrations down to the Sepoy 
Mutiny, though some stir was 
caused under Lord Auckland when 
Macaulay brought in a bill to sub- 
ject Englishmen residing in the 
interior to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in civil cases only. The 
necessity for this step seems so 
obvious that one wonders how any 
human being could ever have given 
thie bill the slightest opposition. 
A more serious trouble was caused, 
in the time of Lord Dalhousie, by 
a bill subjecting Englishmen, Scots- 
men, and Irishmen to the local 
magisterial and judicial tribunals 
in criminal as well as civil cases. 
It is unnecessary to say more on 
this head than that the establish- 
ment of High Courts of Justice 
at the Presidencies, and other 
measures, have disposed effectually 
of all such irritating controversies. 

When the Mutiny broke out 
Lord Oanning thought it indis- 


pensable to restrict freedom of 
utterance, and he passed what 
was popularly known as the “Gag- 
ging Act,” which applied to Eng- 
lish and to native journals alike. 
It would in all probability have 
been quite as safe and more 
prudent to have supervised and 
coerced nothing but the vernacular 
press ; but there was a difficulty in 
placing one set of writers under a 
ban at a very serious crisis, and 
dividing the community, by a rigid 
line, into black and white. 

Lord Oanning had a choice of 
difficulties before him, and there 
never was @ statesman who dis- 
played in a higher degree the 
noblest qualities of an imperial 
race, and who could be calm and 
resolute in the hour of depression 
and disaster, and generous and 
forgiving in the time of ascend- 
ancy and triumph. The ‘Gag- 
ging Act” was forgotten and put 
aside. The passions excited by 
the Mutiny died away to a certain 
extent, and under subsequent Ad- 
ministrations the native journalist 
soon felt his way from suggestion 
to criticism, and from criticism to 
misrepresentation and abuse. Nor 
was it long before misconstruction 
of measures and vicious attacks on 
individuals reached such a pitch, 
in the rule of Lord Lawrence, that 
in an informal discussion the Vice- 
roy, with Lord Sandhurst and Sir 
Henry Maine, considered a sug- 
gestion for starting a Government 
paper in the style of the ‘ Moni- 
teur,’ so as to place measures 
passed or under contemplation in 
their true light, “plain for all 
folk to see.” It is unnecessary to 
detail the palpable objections to 
such a plan. They would be 
patent to most Anglo-administra- 
tors, and the proposal was never 
seriously entertained. Other Vice- 
roys succeeded. The press re- 
mained unfettered by statute and 
unrestrained by decency. At last 
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Lord Lytton was driven to pass 
a law for its supervision and con- 
trol. Some of us, bred up in a dif- 
ferent school, did not concur in the 
Lyttonian foreign policy; but I 
have never met any administrator, 
conversant with native feelings 
and habits, who disapproved of 
this statute. Journalists became 
moderate in tone and language. 
Lies were no longer circulated to 
delude and poison the minds of 
the community ; and no one was 
fined or imprisoned. Lord Ripon 
came out, it has been said, with 
orders to repeal this censorship, 
“and to restore liberty of thought 
and writing to people “struggling 
to be free.” Whether this were 
the case or not, it is certain that 
no time was lost in unmuzzling 
the native press. From the pro- 
ceedings in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Viceroy, which ended in 
the Repealing Act, it is clear that 
they were not based on any peti- 
tion, big or small, from the com- 
munity, on any harshness in the 
working of the enactment, or on 
any impossibility of getting at the 
real wants and feelings of the 
ryot, the native merchant, and the 
mechanic. Once in Lord Lytton’s 
time it had been found necessary 
to admonish a peccant editor. No 
one had been brought up before 
a@ magistrate, or consigned to a 
stifling jail. No reason of State 
policy was pleaded. Some grand 
and swelling sentiments were ut- 
tered in debate. The Viceroy was 
quite content to trust to the grati- 
tude, the good sense, and the good 
feeling of editors ; and it was con- 
fidently predicted that all would 
be smooth. At this point it may 
be as well to notice the reasons 
which have led some gentlemen, 
in and out of the House of Com- 
mone, to palliate the shameful 
licence of the Indian native press, 
and to protest, by anticipation, 
against the re-enactment of any- 


thing like Lord Lytton’s statute, 
These views may be fairly set 
down as follows :— 

“Tt is true,” they admit, “ that 
the tone of the press is often very 
bad, the accusations groundless, 
and the virulence excessive. This 
must be expected from a young 
member of the Fourth Estate, end 
might be condoned. The British 
Government in India is strong 
enough to disregard such attacks, 
The pen in native hands is, after 
all, telum imbelle sine ictu. Be. 
sides, consider the safety-valve of 
a free press! It is constantly 
admitted that we find it difficult 
to fathom native thought, and to 
say where the shoe pinches. 
Divers acts of official tyranny 
might be undetected and un- 
punished, were it not for the 
editor and his humble correspon- 
dent at Zalim-pur. The unjust 
tax would be paid in silence ; the 
iniquitous measure would be borne 
without a murmur; until at last, 
after months and years of mis- 
government, the unwarned District 
Officer would learn by proof, in 
some wild hour, how much the 
wretched can dare. Never mind 
the ugly epithets, the imputed 
crimes, the lie so oft o’erthrown. 
Better, far better, that the magis- 
trate should see a little fire and 
smoke above ground, than that 
he should unwittingly be treading 
on a thin crust just above the 
treacherous ashes and the hidden 
flames. Think what a free press 
has done for us in England! 
Think what it may do in India 
when the benevolence of the 
foreigner has been vindicated by 
time, and his measures, however 
unfairly criticised, have resulted 
in the happiness and the elevation 
of the millions !” 

To all this and a good deal more 
it may be replied, that some of 
these arguments are utterly irrele- 
vant, while others have been 
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completely refuted by the event. 
It is not true, as a rule, that 
warnings have been given, and 
that good measures have been 
passed and bad ones rejected, 
owing to valuable comments in 
the native press. In the year that 
preceded the Mutiny not a note 
was sounded by any native paper, 
though some seditious placards 
were posted in Delhi and were 
torn down by the police. Neither 
would it be correct to say that the 
grievances of agriculturists have 
been ventilated in print before 
they had attracted the notice of 
the magistrate. It may be affirmed 
that, without crediting Civil and 
Military officers with ubiquity 
and omniscience, it is almost im- 
possible that any unlawful act and 
any substantial grievance can 
escape their notice. There never 
has been such a machinery for 
minute control, supervision, and 
eventual redress, as is afforded by 
the judicial and executive hier- 
archy all over India. And you 
may rely on it that if the Revenue 
assessment is too high and the 
Choukidari tax burdensome, the 
authorities will have heard of it 
as soon as, or long before, the 
press ; while if there is any danger 
of a free fight between Hindus 
and Mussulmans, arising out of the 
shin-bone of an ox or a pigskin, 
the magistrate will have taken 
measures for the preservation of 
peace and order while the editor 
is still occupied with his weekly 
budget of fictions. 

It is, of course, argued that 
England, being free herself, is 
bound to plant free institutions in 
all her dependencies and colonies, 
or wherever the British flag floats. 
Great Britain abroad must be a 
vivifying and quickening, and not 
a repressing, force! But those 
who employ this argument over- 
look one fundamental distinction 
between English and, it may be 
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added, European politics, and such 
a dependency as India. With us, 
and indeed with all Governments 
possessing representative institu- 
tions, there are always two parties 
which alternately conduct and 
direct public affairs. In the 
whirligig of time those who are 
“out” come in, and those who are 
“in” retire. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist between the 
two on important measures, each 
party does credit its opponents 
with some remnants of patriotism 
and with a regard for the dignity 
and integrity of the empire. And 
even if the Unwersal Scarifier, in 
Opposition, should proclaim loudly 
that the country was going to the 
dogs, the General Optimist, on the 
part of Ministers, would be pre- 
pared to prove that most sections 
of the community ought to be satis- 
fied, and that England was never 
so prosperous at home or so highly 
esteemed abroad. But in India 
the same Government is always 
“in,” and the same Opposition is 
always ‘‘out.” It would hardly 
ever occur, even to the member for 
Banffshire, to suggest that Lord 
Elgin and his Council should retire 
for a time, and that Raja Ram 
Sing and Babu Hari Narayan 
Ghose should guide the vessel of 
the State. It surely follows, then, 
that the English Government must 
never cease to be the target for the 
shafts of one set of writers ; and, as 
we have seen, attacks have gone 
on increasing in malignity and 
falsehood for the last twenty years. 
I have carefully read many native 
papers for a considerable period— 
long before the recent outbreaks at 
Poona and Calcutta. A gentleman 
holding deservedly a very high 
position under Government some 
time ago sent me a whole batch 
of native journals, which, for spite 
and mendacity, could hardly be 
surpassed. I do not dwell on the 
impudent fiction that India was 
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richer and more prosperous under 
native administration, and that her 
present unfortunate condition is 
entirely owing to the misrule of a 
foreign Government. But when, 
I should like to know, have not 
vast provinces and dense popula- 
tions in some part of India been 
under some foreign rule? At this 
very moment one of our best 
friends, the Muhammadan Nizam 
of Hyderabad, is governing a 
population of which ninety per 
cent are Hindus. And loyal and 
generous as are the Parsis, they 
are, in India, more foreign than 
ourselves; and, numbering less 
than 100,000 souls, have no right 
to speak for the 250 millions. 
And then just look at the articles 
turned. out every week! Civil 
officers are either fools or tyrants. 
The red-coat is a fiend of lust. 
A late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Rivers Thompson, was, for the last 
two years of his administration, 
persistently vilified and bespattered 
with mud. Yet for knowledge of 
the Bengali, for uprightness and 
high moral principles, he would 
not suffer by comparison with any 
of the eminent men who have 
governed Bengal for the last forty 
years. Even the Prince of Wales 
has not been spared; and I have 
read articles ardently wishing for 
the arrival of the Russ. Of course 
the editor and the speakers at the 
Congress are acute enough to dis- 
cover that abuse of her Majesty 
would not answer. But no one 
else is safe. The Oongress always 
takes care to break up with three 
cheers for the Queen. 

It is sometimes said that the 
native press has, after all, no large 
circulation, and I do not at present 
recollect any journal with a larger 
constituency than 25,000. But 
this argument tells in another way. 
Papers of which a few hundreds 
and thousands are sold (or given 
away) are not “the voice of the 


people.” They are the spawn of 
the chartered libertine.. The truth, 
however, is, that a paper taken by 
one individual is passed on and 
read out to scores; and so the 
opinion gains ground, in town and 
country, that the British rule is 
no longer that of Cornwallis or 
Bentinck, but something that 
unites the debauchery of Nero 
and the rapine of Verres. 
Possibly the difficulty of govern- 
ing India with a free press will 
best be shown by enlarging the 
remarks already made about party 
government in England and a 
free press in India. Take the 
two most eminent statesmen and 
leaders of party of the last and 
the present generation, Mr Glad- 
stone and Lord Beaconsfield, it 
does not matter which, and place 
either of them in office for, say, 
forty years on end without break 
or intromission. The Premier in 
office is to conduct the foreign and 
domestic policy of the country, 
trusting only to his own judgment 
and to his eloquence in the House, 
and, of course, to the ability of his 
colleagues. Outside Parliament 
he is to have no aid at all. Nota 
single paper is to be depended on 
for constant advocacy. His col- 
leagues out of session may make 
long speeches which are not pro- 
perly reported, and may indite 
portentous reports and minutes 
which rarely see the light, or, if 
they do, are never read. There is 
no Government organ like the 
‘Journal des Débats’ or the 
‘Times’ to explain what has been 
or is going to be done. All these 
years the press in Opposition is 
clamorous in protestation and 
virulent and unceasing in attack. 
One or two weeklies may be indif- 
ferent and lukewarm, and perhaps 
may occasionally give a hesitating 
and feeble utterance on behalf of 
some scrap of timely legislation 
or some expedition or manifesto 
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abroad. But on such papers no 
regular dependence can be placed. 
The noisy patriots have it all their 
own way: they blow the trumpet, 
harangue the community, de- 
nounce every department in turn, 
and charge particular officials with 
gross neglect of duty and with 
all sorts of crimes. They insert 
the most scandalous attacks on 
magistrates and police officers, 
forwarded by obscure local contrib- 
utors who cannot be discovered, 
or, if tracked to their hiding- 
places, are, as a solicitor is wont 
to tell an aggrieved client, not 
worth powder and shot. In addi- 
tion to pure fabrications and in- 
ventions, they deal largely in 
misrepresentation and distortion, 
and exaggerate something that may 
really have happened at a work- 
house in the suburbs and at an 
affray between poachers and game- 
keepers in Yorkshire. Govern- 
ment has no resource but a State 
trial and a criminal information, 
ending in a Pyrrhic victory, while 
the particular official who has been 
held up to public execration may 
sue his libeller for damages in a 
civil court without being at all 
sure that a jury will give him a 
shilling. What at the end, not of 
forty but of ten years, would be 
the position of an English Prime 
Minister who had directed affairs 
under such difficult and trying 
circumstances ; and what would be 
thought of him in the country, 
after half-a-dozen papers had at- 
tacked him six days in every week 
and hardly a line been published 
in his defence ? 

Yet it is not too much to say 
that this imaginary English sketch 
is not very far from the Indian 
reality. And the Viceroy in India 
is expected to accomplish, with- 
out aid from the press, what no 
English Premier from Pitt to Mel- 
bourne, from Peel to Palmerston, 
would have dreamt of undertaking. 
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Our rule in India. must ulti- 
mately rest on physical force. 
But no Viceroy is for ever flash- 
ing his bayonets in the face of a 
vast civil community. Our secur- 
ity consists in that phrase so offen- 
sive to the Radical ear, “ prestige,” 
and on the respect hitherto paid 
to the official in charge of a district, 
by whatever title he may be desig- 
nated (as it varies in different 
provinces); on his energy, his 
readiness in action, his good faith, 
his impartiality, and his sublime 
indifference to the requirements 
of caste and creed. In what are 
loosely termed agrarian disputes, 
in quiet times, it is hardly too 
much to say that one Englishman 
has held a thousand natives in 
check ; and instances can be given 
when, at the height of the Mutiny, 
an excitable civil population was 
prevented from breaking loose and 
lawlessness was put down by two 
or three resolute Englishmen fear- 
less of responsibility, on whom the 
talookdar and the mahajan, as well 
as the non-official Englishman, 
could confidently rely. But how 
long will this responsibility be 
assumed on one side and this con- 
fidence be shown on the other, if 
the native press is to go on as it 
has been allowed to do, seditious, 
disloyal, false, and unchecked ? 

Some very unfounded preten- 
sions have been put forward 
recently on some supposed promise 
in the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. Successive Viceroys have, 
in conformity with that State 
document, promoted natives to 
high judicial posts, have increased 
existing salaries, and have recently 
opened to them several places 
hitherto considered the special in- 
heritance of the covenanted Civil 
servant. But promoting natives 
to a seat-in the High Oourt for 
their legal ability and good char- 
acter is a very different thing from 
allowing irresponsible public bodies 
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to nominate Babus to seats in the 
Legislative Oouncils, from per- 
mitting them when there to put 
offensive or silly questions about 
particular acts of administration, 
and from preparing them to expect 
even larger concessions in the way 
of representative government. 

It is not necessary to darken 
the picture by imagining that a 
licentious press will lead to an- 
other Sepoy mutiny. With our 
railroads, our telegraphs, and our 
70,000 British troops, the succes- 
sors of Lord Roberts and Sir Don- 
ald Stewart would easily cope with 
any body of mutineers in open 
organised rebellion. The danger 
lies in the gradual weakening of 
authority, and in the propagation 
of a belief that the civil govern- 
ment is contemptible, and that 
natives can do what they like 
without check or hindrance. Sup- 
pose assassination to become fre- 
quent, or the payment of the Land 
revenue to be stopped, or any one 
large sect or section of the com- 
munity to oppose, to any order or 
requisition, a sullen, dogged, pas- 
sive resistance. What would the 
Lieutenant-Governor or the Ohief 
Commissioner do? Yet if credulous 
and ignorant natives are told, week 
after week, that they have real 
grievances if they only knew it; 
that they are oppressed by a set 
of foreigners, some of whom are as 
wicked as Suraj-ud-Dowla; that 
the white man has forgotten to be 
just and generous; and that the 
India before their eyes is being 
systematically plundered and im- 
poverished for the benefit of unseen 
England—then who will guarantee 
that, from some unexpected quar- 
ter, the little cloud may not arise 
which will darken the whole hori- 
zon? Perhaps, after all, we may 
think it better that a journal should 
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be warned, and that a contributor 
should be summarily fined, than 
that half-a-dozen rioters, in broad 
daylight, should be shot down in 
the streets of our principal cities, 

A few more words in conclusion, 
Two generations ago Lord Met-. 
calfe, who freed the English press 
and who was a real friend of the 
natives, declared that he always 
dreaded the appearance of some- 
body who would insist on turning 
Hindus into regular Anglo-Saxons, 
and that India, if ever it was lost 
to us, would be lost in the House 
of Commons. And the late Lord 
Lawrence said to the writer of this 
paper, in his pithy and downright 
way, “that he would not give us 
more than fifty years of India, as 
he never knew what those fellows 
at Westminster would be at.” 

Our clear and positive duty is 
to rule it. We can be just, fair, 
and conciliatory to natives, and 
grant them a good share of the 
duties and rewards of office. We 
cannot take them into partnership 
with us, even if we could be sure 
of remaining the “ predominant 
partner.” Nor can we afford to be 
ridiculous and weak. No native 
Raja or Nawab would tolerate for 
a month such a press as we have 
tolerated, in the name of liberty, 
for twenty years. No European 
Government would hesitate to 
apply the remedy, even if it was 
characterised as “ hateful and de- 
grading.” If India is not to become 
unmanageable, we ought to deal 
with the native press as we deal 
with smallpox and other diseases. 
Attempts to ingraft representative 
government and its appendages on 
the Asiatic stock will obstruct real 
progress for the native, and will 
only ensure to the Englishman a 
rich harvest of humiliation and 
shame. 





